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ARMOURS  FROM  ST-  DONAT'S  CASTLE  IN 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 

HEARST,  ESQ.— PART  I 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


Nos.  I-II. —  FRONT  AND  BACK  VIEWS  OF  AN  EXCEEDINGLY  RARE  MILANESE  SUIT  OF  ARMOUR  OF  1430-40,  FORMERLY  IN 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  GRAF  TRAPP  AT  THE  CASTLE  OF  CHURBURG  :  IT  IS  STAMPED  WITH  THE  MARKS  OF  THE 
BROTHERS  ANTONIO   AND  TOMMASO  MISSAGLIA    :    THE    BARBUTE    AND    RIGHT  THIGH-PIECE    RETAIN  THEIR   ORIGINAL  LINING 
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SAINT  DONAT'S  Castle  in  Glamorgan 
in  modern  times  has  been  the  home  of 
two  outstanding  collections  of  arms  and 
armour.  The  first  of  these  was  the  now  dis- 
persed armoury  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mor- 
gan Williams,  which  was  all  too  briefly  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Guy  Laking  in  The  Connois- 
seur issue  for  May  191  o.  Since  that  date  this 
great  fortress  has  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  therein  he 
has  housed  a  proportion  of  the  panoplies  and 
weapons  that  he  has  piece  by  piece  acquired 
at  every  sale  of  importance  held  in  England, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  during  the  last  de- 
cade. But  public  auctions  alone  have  not  fur- 
nished this  astonishing  collection,  which  riv- 
als in  richness  and  completeness  such  ac- 
cumulations of  the  past  as  that  now  estab- 
lished in  Hertford  House;  private  treaty  has 
contributed  many  objects  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Foremost  among  these  is  the  ar- 
mour illustrated  in  Nos.  i  and  ii,  which  came 
from  the  ancestral  armoury  of  the  Counts 
Trapp  at  the  Churburg  in  the  Tyrol.  It  was 
made  by  the  famous  Missaglias  of  Milan  about 
1435  for  some  ancestor  of  the  present  Count. 
It  has  only  once  been  illustrated,  in  Count 
Oswald  Trapp's  Catalogue  of  the  Churburg 
collection,  what  time  it  was  completed  by  a 
close-helmet  quite  out  of  keeping  and  of  later 
date.  This  head-piece  has  now  been  replaced 
by  a  fine  Milanese  barbute,  while  the  missing 
left  gauntlet  has  been  restored.  Apart  from  its 
outstanding  interest  as  one  of  the  two  earliest 
homogeneous  armours  either  in  England  or 
America,*  and  its  value  as  a  work  of  supreme 
craftsmanship,  it  is  a  document  of  the  very 
greatest  value  to  students  of  English  armour 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
There  exists  in  English  churches  a  group  of 
brasses,  all  obviously  the  work  of  one  London 
workshop,  and  dating  between  1435  and  1450 
which  portray  men  in  armours  that  are,  plate 
for  plate  and  line  for  line,  duplicates  of  the 
Trapp-Hearst  harness,  a  circumstance  which 
suggests  that  the  majority  of  the  English 
knightage  who  took  part  in  the  early  battles  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  looked  either  to  Milan 
for  their  harnesses  or  obtained  the  services  of 

*  The  other  armour  is  the  Carrand-Spitzer-Dino  harness 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


armourers  who  were  able  to  copy  faithfully  the 
work  of  the  north  Italian  craftsmen.  But  the 
construction  of  the  back  of  these  armours  is 
naturally  unrecorded  either  on  brasses  or  on 
effigies,  and  very  unsatisfactorily  in  contem- 
porary miniatures.  The  back  view  of  this  ar- 
mour reproduced  for  the  first  time  in  No.  ii 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  students. 
It  is,  by  the  way,lJncorrect  to  describe  this 


No.III.-CAP-A-PE  ARMOUR:  MILANESE-' GOTHIC,'  CIRCA  1476 
FORMERLY  IN  SIR  HENRY  FARNHAM   BURKE'S  COLLECTION 
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harness  as  a  tournament  armour.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  numberless  contemporary  texts  it  is 
'a  hosting  harness  with  such  double  pieces  as 
may  be  used  in  time  of  war,'  the  'double 
pieces'  consisting  of  the  'gardebrace'  pinned 
to  the  left  rere-brace  or  pouldron,  and  a 
'guard  of  the  vambrace'  on  the  left  elbow, 
which  later  developed  into  the  'pass-guard.' 
The  head-piece  originally  provided  for  this 


No.  IV. — A  CAP-A  PE  ARMOUR  OF  GERMAN  MAKE.  CIRCA  1500 
SHOWING   TRANSITION   FROM   GOTHIC    TO    ITALIAN  STYLE 


No.  V.— HALF-ARMOUR  OF  A  KNIGHTOFST.  GEORGE  :  GERMAN,  C. 
1500  :  THE  BREAST  AND  BACKPLATE  BEAR  CROSS  OF  THE  ORDER 

armour  must  have  been  a  'great  bacinet'  simi- 
lar to  that  still  on  the  rather  earlier  armour  of 
Frederick  the  Victorious  at  Vienna. 

The  Gothic  armour  in  No.  iii  is  fairly  well 
known  to  armour  lovers,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  items  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Farnham  Burke,  Garter  King  of 
Arms.  It  is  admittedly  composite;  the  Milan- 
ese barbute  was  purchased  for  it  after  it  came 
into  Mr.  Hearst's  possession,  and  the  splendid 
Missaglia  vambraces  which  lend  it  character 
came  from  the  Zouche  collection.  Neverthe- 
less it  may  be  regarded  as  an  armour  char- 
acteristic of  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
presenting  both  Italian  and  German  features. 

The  armours  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  very  frequently  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  exchange  of  constructional  and 
decorative  features  between  the  schools  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  Italian  craftsmen 
borrowed  the  cresting  evolved  by  their  Ger- 
man confreres,  while  the  Germans  in  their 
turn  adopted  the  bold,  burly,  rounded  out- 
lines of  the  Italian  Gothic,  abandoning  with 
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a  surprising  suddenness  the  graceful  angular 
forms  which  they  had  in  the  previous  quarter 
of  a  century  made  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
German  aspect  of  this  exchange  is  admirably 
illustrated  in  the  armour  No.  iv,  obtained  for 
Mr.  Hearst  at  Basel  in  1930,  which  may  con- 
fidently be  dated  about  1 500,  or  a  year  or  two 
earlier. 

Of  the  same  date  and  illustrative  of  the 
same  phase  in  the  history  of  the  development 


No.  VI.— CAP-A  PE  ARMOUR  :  BRUNSWICK  WORKMANSHIP  :  THE 
HEAD-PIECE  DATED  1549:  FORMERLY  AT  THE  ZEUGHAUS.BERLIN 


of  armour  is  the  harness  illustrated  in  No.  v 
from  the  Erbach  collection.  The  plates  are 
covered  with  the  original  black  paint,  while 
the  back  and  breast  are  charged  with  a  red 
cross,  evidence  that  it  was  originally  worn  by 
a  Knight  of  St.  George,  an  Order  whose  ob- 
ject was  the  guarding  of  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  Europe  from  the  inroads  of  the  forces  of 
heathendom. 

In  the  limited  space  of  a  short  article  it  is 
impossible  to  illustrate  Mr.  Hearst's  crested 
Maximilian  armours,  which  though  of  the 
fine  quality  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  the 
collection  present  no  features  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  standard  types. 

The  armour  illustrated  in  No.  vi  was  for- 
merly in  the  Zeughaus  at  Berlin.  In  its  outline, 
construction  and  decoration,  the  last  consist- 
ing of  etched  bands  and  borders  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  this  harness  is  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  the  Brunswick  armourers.  The  head- 
piece bears  the  date  1549,  a  circumstance 
which  together  with  the  etched  decoration 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  saddle  No. 
427  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  also  dated 
1549,  originally  formed  part  of  this  panoply. 
This  saddle,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Mey- 
rick  and  Spitzer  collections,  has,  on  account 
of  the  'fire-steel'  of  Burgundy  used  in  its  orna- 
ment, been  tentatively  identified  as  having 
belonged  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Of  highly  decorated  armours  in  the  collec- 
tion No.  vii  is  without  question  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  of  that  characteristic  type, 
individualized  by  deeply  dentated  borders, 
made  in  Germany  for  the  Spanish  Court.  This 
particular  armour  has  been  identified  as  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Kunz  Lochner  of 
Nuremberg,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
1560  for  King  Philip  II  of  Spain.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  Duke  Viktor  von 
Ratibor  at  the  Castle  of  Graffeneg  in  Austria. 

An  almost  equally  handsome  armour  is  il- 
lustrated in  No.  viii.  Unfortunately  the  leg- 
harness  and  gauntlets  are  wanting,  but  the 
corslet  and  head-piece  are  in  almost  pristine 
condition  and  unrestored.  It  has  been  attri- 
buted, like  No.  vii,  to  Kunz  Lochner  of  Nur- 
emberg, and  may  be  dated  about  1550.  It 
came  originally  from  the  Imperial  Collection 
in  Vienna. 
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No.  VII.— DECORATED  ARMOUR  BY  KUNZ  LOCHNER  OF  NUREM- 
BERG SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  FOR  PHILIP  II  OF  SPAIN,  1560 

Of  the  armaments  in  the  collection  that  can 
with  certainty  be  identified  with  historical 
personages  the  most  important  is  the  splendid 
cap-a-pe  harness  No.  ix.  The  entire  surface  re- 
tains its  original  blue-black  colouring.  On  the 
breast  is  a  silvered  medallion  engraved  with 
Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  surrounded  by  the 
motto  'Ach  Gott  bewar  nicht  mer  dan  Leib 
seel  Gut  und  Ere';  below  is  the  monogram 


II.  J.  for  I  lerzog  Julius  of  Brunswi<  k-Wolfcn- 
biittel,  who  reigned  from  1568  to  1589.  This 
armour,  which  is  unrcstored  save  for  the 
thumb-plates  of  the  gauntlets,  came  from  the 
armoury  of  the  Graf  von  Dessau. 

Among  the  half-armours  or  corslets  of  the 
late  Sixteenth  Century  one  alone  can  be  se- 
lected for  illustration.  It  was  the  Brothers  Ne- 
groli  of  Milan  who  first  made  popular  the 
practice  of  elaborately  embossing  parade  ar- 
mours with  scrolls  of  foliage,  masks  and 
monstrous  figures.  From  Milan  the  fashion 
spread  to  France.  About  1550  Pietro  Strozzi 
established  Giovanni  Pietro  Negroli  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  some  fifteen  years,  doing 
considerable  work  for  the  Due  de  Guise  and 
other  membeis  of  the  French  Court  and  con- 
tributing to  the  artistic  development  of  the 
Louvre  school  of  decorators.  In  Germany  this 
style  of  ornament  was  also  employed;  but 
whereas  in  Italy  and  France  the  use  of  ar- 
mours so  enriched  was  confined  to  Princes  and 
great  Captains,  it  was  the  practice  in  Ger- 
many for  officers  of  much  lower  rank  to  in- 


No.  VIII. — HALF-ARMOUR  ATTRIBUTED  TO  KUNZ  LOCHNER  OF 
NUREMBERG,  C.  1550  :  FORMERLY  IN  IMPERIAL  COLL.,  VIENNA 
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dulge  their  taste  for  flamboyant  equipment 
with  armours  in  which  the  embossed  orna- 
ment in  the  shape  of  burnished  flowering 
scrolls  appears  upon  a  black  background. 
Admittedly  the  ornament  is  mechanical  and 
uninspired,  but  it  is  colourful  and  must  have 
added  greatly  to  the  pageantry  of  the  period. 
A  corslet  of  this  type  is  illustrated  in  No.  x. 


No.  IX. — COMPLETE  ARMOUR  WITH  THE  MONOGRAM  OF  HERZOG 
JULIUS  OE  BKUNSWICK-WOLEENBUTTEL,  REIGNED  1568-1589 


Judged  by  the  long-bellied  breast  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  skull  of  the  burgonet  is 
made  in  two  pieces  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  date  the  harness  about  1580-90. 

Of  armours  designed  purely  for  the  chival- 
ric  sports  of  the  period  two  must  be  mentioned, 
both  from  the  Johanneum  at  Dresden.  They 
are  of  the  same  outline  and  construction,  with 
'double  pieces'  for  the  tilt  of  a  type  character- 
istic of  the  Saxon  armourers  of  about  1560. 
One  of  these  is  unusually  interesting,  in  that 
the  name  of  the  original  owner,  Karl  Ernst 
Freiherr  von  Schwann,  is  still  painted  inside 
the  back  plate. 

Of  these  specialized  armours  the  most  im- 
portant is,  however,  that  illustrated  in  No.  xi, 
an  armour  which  came  originally  from  the 
Imperial  Collection  at  Vienna.  1 1  was  designed 
for  use  in  the  Scharf-rennen,  one  of  the  num- 
erous specialized  courses  fostered  by  the  last 
of  the  Knights  Errant,  the  great  Kaiser  Max 
and  is  entirely  unrestored  and  homogeneous. 
The  manteau  d'arme  is  covered  with  its  origi- 
nal black  leather.  It  is  the  work,  and  bears 
the  mark,  of  Kaspar  Riederer  of  Miihlau,  near 
Innsbruck,  who  was  Harnischmeister  to  the 
Archduke  Sigismund  of  the  Tyrol  and  later, 
with  his  brother  Matthaus,  Imperial  armour- 
ers. The  blind  chanfron  of  the  horse  armour 
made  to  accompany  this  suit  is  shown  with 
it.  It  seems  safe  to  date  this  armour  as  about 
1480  to  1490.  One  may  note  in  passing  that  a 
cuirass  of  a  second  armour  in  the  collection, 
formerly  in  that  of  Duke  Viktor  von  Ratibor. 
also  bears  the  same  rare  mark. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  witnessed  the  de- 
cay and  finally  the  extinction  of  the  armour- 
er's craft,  though  armours  of  fine  form  and 
splendidly  solid  construction  continued  to  be 
made  in  the  Royal  Workshops  at  Greenwich, 
while  engraved  and  gilded  harnesses  of  very 
rich  appearance  were  still  turned  out  by  the 
armourers  of  Northern  Italy  for  the  Courts  of 
Turin  and  Mantua  and  for  the  Vatican.  Cors- 
lets made  for  the  Papal  Court,  other  than 
those  furnished  for  the  great  arsenal  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII,  rarely  bear  any  heraldic  indica- 
tion of  their  one-time  use,  but  they  are  almost 
invariably  of  an  individual  construction  and 
distinctive  decoration,  scrolls  of  foliage  gild- 
ed and  engraved  upon  a  blued  ground.  Mr. 
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No.  X. — HALF-ARMOUR  RICHLY  EMBOSSED,  CIRCA  158(1-1590 
SHOWING   INFLUENCE   OF    BROTHERS   NEGROLI   OF  MILAN 

Hearst  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of 
these  'half-armours'  which  is  unusual  in  that 
the  morion  still  retains  its  original  crimson 
velvet  and  gold  laced  cover. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  foregoing  very 
brief  notes  that  they  do  more  than  merely  hint 
at  the  wealth  of  armour  hidden  behind  the 
walls  of  St.  Donat's.  But  even  a  lengthy  series 
of  articles  could  not  do  justice  to  this  astonish- 
ing assemblage.  Mr.  Hearst  has,  however,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  dispose  of  both  the 
castle  and  its  contents,  and  it  is  felt  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  place  on  record  in 
The  Connoisseur  some  of  the  outstanding 
objects  in  this  arsenal  before  it  is  finally  dis- 
persed. The  collection,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, embodies  not  only  fine  armours,  but 
a  truly  remarkable  array  of  head-pieces  of 
every  description  and  of  every  period  from 
Classical  times  onwards,  swords  and  daggers 
from  the  princely  German  collections,  elab- 
orately ornamented  fire-arms,  together  with 


horse  armour,  saddles  and  stirrups.  These  will 
be  dealt  with  in  future  articles.  It  is  also 
hoped  to  record  a  portion  of  Mr.  Hearst's  war- 
like trophies,  now  stored  in  America. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
shown  me  by  Mr.  R.  Bartel,  for  many  years 
the  custodian  of  Mr.  Hearst's  armour,  for  his 
generosity  in  permitting  me  to  consult  his  own 
manuscript  catalogue  of  the  collection. 


No.  XI. — A  SPECIAL  ARMOUR  MADE  BY  KASPAR  RIEDERER  OF 
MOHLAU,  FOR  USE  IN  THE  SCHARF-RENNEN  :  CIRCA  HSU-H'JO 
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PASTEL  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  IN 
IRELAND  IN  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 

By  EDWARD   A.  McGUIRE 


EilGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  por- 
i  traits  in  pastel  are  to 
be  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  homes  of  Irish 
families,  and  are  con- 
stantly met  with  by  col- 
lectors in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land. It  might  be  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  so  many  Irish 
portraits  of  that  period  are 
in  the  pastel  medium.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  the 
origins  of  pastel  painting 
in  Ireland  can  be  traced 
to  inspiration  from  the 
workofRosalba  Carriera, 
the  Venetian  pastellist. 
Students  of  eighteenth- 
century  French  pastel 
painting  are  familiar  with  Rosalba's  triumphal 
invasion  of  Paris  in  1720,  and  how  she  was 
responsible  for  making  the  crayons  fashion- 
able in  eighteenth-century  France.  The  suc- 
cess and  beauty  of  the  French  pastel  could  not 
fail  to  influence  the  English  and  Irish  artists 
of  the  early  part  of  that  century.  In  England, 
Knapton,  and  his  pupil  Francis  Cotes,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  father  of  English  pastel, 
worked  in  the  style  of  Rosalba  and  sought 
their  inspiration  from  her  works. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and  is  quite 
widely  believed,  that  Rosalba  Carriera  her- 
self visited  Ireland,  but  the  originator  of  this 
idea  would  seem  to  have  been  that  eccentric 
roving  artist  and  writer,  Pasquin  (John  Wil- 
liams). He  records  in  his  book,  An  Authentic 
History  of  the  professors  of  Painting,  Sculpture  and 
Architecture,  who  have  practised  in  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  1796,  that — 'Rosalba — An  Italian 
Lady  of  high  eminence  in  the  arts  practised 
crayon  painting  in  Ireland:  She  confined  her 


No.  I.— JOHN  WILLIAMS  (ANTONY  PASQUIN)  AUTHOR 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING,  ETC.,  IN  IRELAND 


exertions  to  heads  and 
half  lengths.  Many  of  her 
works  are  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Stewart*  and  Mr. 
Hamilton.  This  lady  had 
more  delicacy  of  handling 
than  Mr.  F.  Coates,  but 
less  character  and  spirit.' 
Again  in  Warburton, 
Whitelaw  and  Walsh's 
History  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
published  181 8  (vol.  II, 
p.  1 1 83) ,  in  an  addendum 
headed  'A  Brief  account 
of  Artists,  Strangers  as 
well  as  Natives,  who  made 
Dublin  their  Residence 
and  adorned  it  with  their 
works,'  we  read:  'Rosa- 
bella— An  Italian  lady  of 
high  eminence  in  the  Arts, 
practised  crayons  painting  in  Dublin ;  many  of 
her  works  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Hamilton.'  The  information  was  evi- 
dently taken  almost  verbatim  from  Pasquin. 
These  are  the  only  two  references  that  the  writ- 
er can  trace  to  the  supposed  visit  of  Rosalba, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  corrobor- 
ation, it  is  generally  thought  that  Pasquin's 
statement  is  based  merely  on  the  fact  that 
many  of  her  works  are  to  be  found  in  Irish 
country  houses  and  collections.  This  is  the 
view  of  Strickland,  who  says  that  'as  every 
visitor  to  Venice  about  1 72 1  .carried  off  his 
own  portrait  or  some  fancy  head  by  Rosalba, 
it  is  more  probable  that  her  works  found  in 
Ireland  were  brought  over  by  Irish  gentlemen 
on  their  return  from  Italy.'  Pasquin  was  no- 
toriously careless  in  many  of  his  facts,  and  not 
over-diligent  in  his  researches,  so  much  so, 

*  Mr.  Stewart,  afterwards  Lord  Londonderry.  O'Keeffe 
says  (p.  32) :  'In  my  childhood,  the  finest  collection  of  pictures 
in  Ireland  were  those  of  Mr.  Stewart.' 
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that  in  his  biographical  notes  on  Irish  artists, 
he  did  not  trouble  to  ascertain  the  Christian 
names  of  many  artists  who  were  contempor- 
aries of  his  own.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  visit  of  so  renowned  a  person  as 
Rosalba  to  Ireland  could  pass  unmentioned 
in  the  very  numerous  'Recollections'  and  'Re- 
miniscences' by  different  writers  of  that  time, 
who  between  them  have  recorded  in  a  very  ex- 
haustive manner  the  comings  and  goings  and 
doings  of  eighteenth-century  Irish  Society  and 
visitors  to  Ireland.  It  may  be  concluded, 
almost  with  certainty,  that  Rosalba  Camera 
did  not  pay  a  personal  visit  to  Ireland. 

Principally  to  Robert  West  we  can  attribute 
the  bringing  of  the  pastel  art  to  Ireland.  West 
was  born  in  Waterford  in  1720.*  His  father 
was  an  alderman  of  that  city.  He  studied  art  in 
Paris  under  Boucher  and  Van  Loo,  returned 
to  Ireland  about  1 744,  and  established  a  draw- 
ing school  in  George's  Lane,  Dublin.  In  the 
year  1 750,!  on  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
drawing  by  the  Dublin  Society  at  a  house 
taken  for  the  purpose  in  Shaw's  Court,  off 

*  This  date  is  not  given  by  Strickland  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Irish  Artists. 

t  '757  was  the  date  given  by  Strickland. 


Dame  Street,  West  was  appointed  its  master.* 
It  was  in  West's  private  school,  and  later  in  the 
Dublin  Society's  School,  that  Hugh  Douglas 
Hamilton,  Ireland's  most  renowned  pastellist, 
and  other  artists  were  first  introduced  to  the 
use  of  crayons. 

Of  West  it  is  written  that  'he  principally  ex- 
celled in  his  drawings  of  the  human  figure  in 
chalk  and  crayons.  ...  He  is  considered  as  the 
parent  of  the  Arts  in  Dublin, 'f  and  again  that 
he  was  'eminently  successful  as  a  teacher;  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the  brush. 'J 
West  was  in  France  at  the  time  when  pastel 
painting  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity 
and  when  it  was  regarded  as  something  new 
and  fashionable.  (What  teacher  ever  existed 
who  was  not  proud  and  anxious  to  be  able  to 
introduce  into  his  school  some  new  method 
or  craft?)  West  was  the  bearer  to  Ireland  of  a 
novelty  that  had  already  been  the  rage  in 
France  and  was  being  successfully  used  in  Eng- 
land. The  crayon  medium  proved  to  be  as  pop- 
ular a  medium  in  Ireland  as  it  had  already 
been  in  other  countries.  In  another  History  of 
Dublin^  it  is  recorded  that  'The  Academy 
(of  the  Dublin  Society)  has  produced  many, 
excellent  in  chalks,  and  more  than  this  it  could 
not  do,  for  more  it  did  not  teach.'  The  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  schools  under  West  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  drawing,  but  it  is  not  quite 
true  to  say  that  'more  it  did  not  teach/  be- 
cause, undoubtedly,  tuition  in  the  art  of  oil 
painting  was  given  by  the  Society  Schools. 
The  Records  of  the  Dublin  Society  show  that 
in  1 739  'annual  premiums  for  works  in  paint- 
ing and  statuary  were  inaugurated,'  and  there 
occurs  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Society,  1 8th  May, 
1 746,  the  following  entry :  'Since  a  spirit  shows 
itself  for  drawing  and  designing,  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  painting  ...  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a  little  academy  or  school  of  drawing 

*  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  27-30  October,  1750,  the 
following  notice  appears:  'We  have  pleasure  of  informing 
the  public  that  there  has  been  lately  opened  an  Academy 
for  drawing  and  design  erected  in  Shaw's  Court  in  Dame 
Street  at  expense  of  the  Dublin  Society,  which  is  furnished 
with  several  fine  models  in  plaster  imported  from  Paris,  etc., 
(in)  which  Academy  the  pupils  have  already  made  consider- 
able progress  both  in  drawing  from  the  round  and  also  from 
the  life.' 

t  Warburton:  Hist,  of  City  of  Dublin,  vol.  XI,  pp.  1 179-80. 
%  Strickland. 

§  Gilbert :  vol.  Ill,  p.  345. 
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and  painting.'  This  Academy  was  actually 
opened  before  1750.  John  O'Kecffe,  who  had 
been  a  student  in  the  Schools,  recounts  in  his 
Recollections  (p.  13) :  'We  were  early  familiar- 
ized to  the  antique  in  Sculpture  and  in  Paint- 
ing to  the  style  and  manner  of  the  great  Italian 
and  French  masters.' 

However,  the  instruction  given  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  drawing,  and  those  wishing  to 
become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  oil  medium 
had  to  go  abroad,  or  enter  the  studio  of  some 
practising  artist  in  Dublin.  Hugh  D.  Hamil- 
ton did  not  paint  in  oils  until  his  visit  to  Italy, 
where  Flaxman  is  said  to  have  persuaded  him 
to  try  them.  The  need  for  an  academy,  where 
students  could  learn  the  technique  of  oil 
painting  under  competent  and  experienced 
teachers,  was  recognized  by  the  Irish  artists, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century  to  establish  such  a  school, 
but  all  ended  unsuccessfully  for  want  of  funds 
and  encouragement. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  when  the  pupils  of  the 
Schools  set  up  as  portrait  painters,  many  ad- 
vertised themselves  as  painters  'in  miniature 
and  crayons.'  Eighteenth-century  Dublin  was 
one  of  the  most  progressive  capitals  in  Europe, 
and  among  its  arts  portrait-painting  flourished 
vigorously.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, the  Parliament  consisting  of  a  House 
of  Commons  and  a  House  of  Lords.  The  mem- 
bers were  almost  exclusively  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  and  a  splendid  social  life  made 
the  city  elegant  and  fashionable.  Dublin  was 
the  constant  or  occasional  residence  of  249  tem- 
poral peers,  22  spiritual  peers  and  300  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  people 
built  themselves  noble  dwelling  houses,  and 
were  generous  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
pastellists  were  kept  busy  with  the  portraits 
of  Lords  and  Ladies  and  members  of  the  lead- 
ing families.  There  is  scarcely  an  Irish  family 
of  importance  in  eighteenth-century  Dublin 
of  which  we  have  not  some  record  in  pastel. 

These  Irish  pastel  portraits  are  mostly  in 
black  and  white  chalks,  finished  with  coloured 
crayons.  They  are  usually  ovals  of  varying 
sizes;  the  popular  oval  was  X  7^  inches, 
but  some  are  found  as  large  as  15  X  12  inches, 
and  even  24  X  20  inches.  They  are  done  on 
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various  coloured  papers,  but  grey  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  used.  Portraits  in  pastel 
had  the  advantage  of  being  painted  quickly 
and  cheaply.  An  artist's  usual  charge  for  the 
small  size  was  from  one  to  two  guineas.  The 
portraits  are  mostly  busts,  but  full  figures  are 
also  found. 

The  practice  of  pastel  portrait  painting  ap- 
pears almost  to  have  died  out  after  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed  in  1800,  by  which  the  Irish 
Legislature  was  transferred  from  Dublin  to 
London.  This  caused  an  exodus  of  Society 
from  Dublin,  and  Warburton  tells  us  that  in 
the  year  18 18  only '29  peers  and  peeresses  tem- 
poral, 6  peers  spiritual,  13  baronets  or  ladies, 
5  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  a 
dwelling  in  the  city.' 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  private  teach- 
ers of  drawing  in  Dublin  during  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  these  both  worked  in,  and  taught 
the  use  of,  pastels.  For  example,  a  Frenchman, 
William  Bertrand,  who  is  referred  to  as  'a 
skilled  portrait  painter  in  chalks,'  and  who 
had  been  a  fellow  student  of  Robert  West  in 
Paris,  opened  a  drawing  school  at  Arran  Quay 
in  December  1 765.  The  school  only  lasted  five 
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years,  for  he  left  Ireland  in  1770  and  went  to 
Paris.  In  1 763  Thomas  Kelly,  Drawing  master, 
announced  his  'return  from  Paris,'  and  that 
he  was  'available  to  instruct  by  the  lesson.' 
In  1770  Henry  Brooke  established  a  drawing 
school  in  Stafford  Street.  Another  school  was 
opened  by  Gaspar  Battier  'for  instruction  of 
young  gentlemen  in  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
painting  or  miniature'  at  the  corner  of  Fownes 
Street  and  Dame  Street.  James  Dennis,  an 
artist  working  in  Dublin,  advertised  in  Faulk- 
ner's Journal,  i7th-2ist  November,  1744,  that 
he  had  opened  a  drawing  and  painting  school 
in  Dame  Street  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Another  advertisement  in  December  1752 
shows  this  school  to  be  still  in  existence,  only 
Dennis  is  now  'living  at  the  Blue  Door  in  Crow 
Street,  near  Dame  Street.'  The  school  prob- 
ably existed  for  some  ten  years.  A  William 
Shipley,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  was  also  a  teacher  of  drawing  about  1 780. 


The  majority  of  the  artists  trained  in  these 
schools  practised  as  portrait  painters  in  Dub- 
lin. Judged  by  contemporary  English  and 
French  standards,  the  general  level  of  their 
work  was  not  high.  Many  of  their  portraits 
were  of  negligible  artistic  merit.  They  were 
merely  hack  likenesses,  similar  to  our  present- 
day  family  photographs,  which,  at  best,  have 
only  a  sentimental  or  historic  interest.  Hap- 
pily, however,  some  illustrious  names  are  to 
be  found  among  the  pastellists  of  these  Dublin 
Schools.  Hugh  Douglas  Hamilton,  Rev.  Wm. 
Peters,  Robert  Healy,  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Hickey,  are  some  of  the  better-known 
artists  who  rank  high  in  the  lists  of  pastel 
painters  of  the  period. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  great  numbers  of  artists  practised  in 
this  medium  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. English  and  Continental  artists  worked 
in  Ireland  for  varying  periods.  Some  of  the 
foreigners  even  took  up  their  permanent  resi- 
dence, died  and  were  buried  there.  Chinnery, 
Nathaniel  Hone,  Horace  Hone,  Thomas  Frye, 
Adam  Buck,  and  Christopher  Pack  were  of 
those  who  worked  in  Dublin  at  that  time,  and 
their  pastels  remain  happy  records  of  the  per- 
sonages of  eighteenth-century  Dublin.  These 
Irish  pastellists  are  poorly  represented  in  our 
National  Collections — the  few  examples  seen, 
although  of  fine  quality,  seem  to  have  been 
acquired  primarily  for  the  historical  interest 
in  the  sitter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  artists 
who  were  working  in  pastel  in  Dublin  during 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Possibly  every  por- 
trait painter  trained  in  the  Dublin  Schools 
worked  in  that  medium  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, but  mention  is  made  only  of  those  to 
whom  specific  reference  has  been  found  as 
workers  in  crayons. 

Astley  or  Ashley,  John,  1 730-1 787  (Por- 
trait of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  in  British  Museum 
in  Chalks). 

Barber,  Rupert,  fl.  1 736-1 772;  Barralet, 
John  James,  1 747-1815;  Bermingham,  Nath- 
aniel, c.  1 740-1 780;  Bertrand,  William,  fl. 
1 765- 1 770  (Exhibited  pastels  Soc.  Artists, 
1765,  from  Arran  Quay) ;  Bindon,  Francis,  d. 
1765;  Bloomfield,  John,  d.  1808;  Boulger, 
Thomas,  1 740-1821;  Brocas,  James,  1754- 
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1780;  Buck,  Adam,  1 759-1833. 

Chinnery,  George,  1774-1852;  Clarke, 
Thomas,  d.  1775;  Comerford,  John,  1770- 
1832;  Cullen,  John,  1 761-1825. 

Dyke,  Richard  William,  fl.  1 789-1819. 

Forrest,  Charles,  fl.  1 771-1780  (Ex.  Soc. 
Artists,  1780);  Frye,  Thomas,  17 10-1762. 

Gavin,  George,  fl.  1760-1775. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus,  1 739-1 775;  Hamil- 
ton, H.  D.,  1 739- 1 808;  Harpur,  Philip,  fl. 
1770;  Healy,  Robert,  fl.  1 755-1 771;  Healy, 
William,  fl.  1 757-1 770;  Hickey,  Thomas, 
1740 -1824;  Hill,  Samuel,  fl.  1 743-1758 
(Pasquin,  p.  52);  Hinks,  William,  fl.  1773- 
1797;  Hodgson,  Edward,  17 19-1794;  Hol- 
land, Wm.  Langford,  fl.  1 777-1 787;  Hone, 
Horace,  A.R.A.,  1 756-1 825;  Hone,  Nath- 
aniel, R.A.,  1 7 18-1784;  Hunter,  Matthew, 
fl.  1 780-1 829;  Hunter,  Thomas,  fl.  1 775— 
1787;  Hutchinson,  Joseph,  fl.  1770-1819. 

Kean,  Michael,  1 759-1823. 

Lawranson,  Thomas,  fl.  1733- 1786;  Law- 
ranson,  William,  fl.  1 760-1 780;  Lawrence, 
George  (Ex.  1780  Soc.  Artists);  Luttrell, 
Edward,  1 650-1 710. 
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Madden,  Wyndham,  fl.  1 766-1 775. 

O'Keeffe,  John,  1 747—1833. 

Pack,  F.  Christopher,  1 750-1840;  Palmer, 
Wm.,  1 763-1 790;  Peters,  Matthew  William, 
R.A.,  1 741— 18 1 4 ;  Phillips,  Peregrine,  fl.  1771- 
1784;  Plowman,  F.  P.,  fl.  1 773-1820;  Pone, 
Alexander,  fl.  1 763— d.  1 835 ;  Pye,  Thomas,  fl. 

1 773-1 794- 
Robinson,  fl.  1765  (Ex.  1765  Soc.  Artists). 

Sadler,  William,  fl.  1768- 1788  (Ex.  1780 
Soc.  Artists) ;  Shee,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  P.R.A., 
1 769-1850;  Sisson,  Richard,  d.  1767;  Stoker, 
Bartholomew,  1 763- 1 788. 

Tresham,  Henry,  1751-1814. 

Vespre,  Francis  Xavier,  1 730-1 790. 

Warren,  John,  fl.  1 768-1 777;  Watson, 
Wm.,  d.  1765  (Ex.  Soc.  Artists  1765);  West, 
Francis  Robert,  1749- 1809;  West,  Robert,  d. 
1770;  West,  Robert  Lucius,  1 774-1850; 
Wickens,  John,  fl.  1770- 1772. 

This  list  might  have  been  longer  had  the 
collection  of  Catalogues  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Dublin  Exhibitions  not  been  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acad- 
emy building  during  the  1 9 1 6  Irish  Rebellion. 
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UNRECORDED  TYPES  OF  ENGLISH 
EMBROIDERY  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  LORD  MIDDLETON— PART  I 

By  J.  L.  NEVINSON 


IN  these  days  when  so  much  interest  is  taken 
in  our  Tudor  and  Stuart  embroideries,  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  collection  of  first  impor- 
tance should  have  been  publicly  exhibited  for 


No.  I.— A  SMALL  PIECE  OF  LINEN  WITH  DESIGNS  OUTLINED 
IN  BLACK  SILK  :   EXAMPLE  OF  ELIZABETHAN  EMBROIDERY 


fifty  years  and  yet  have  been  passed  over  by 
writers  and  lecturers  on  the  subject.  Yet  such 
is  the  case  with  Lord  Middleton's  collection 
which  has  been  continuously  on  loan  to  the 
City  of  Nottingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
but  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  since  1886, 
when  a  few  pieces  were  illustrated  by  Lady 
Marion  Alford  in  Needlework  as  Art.  The  col- 
lection has  recently  been  sent  for  examination 
and  photography  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum;  it  will  shortly  be  returned  to  Not- 
tingham Museum,  where  it  has  always  been 
valued  for  its  association  with  Wollaton  Hall, 
the  magnificent  Tudor  House  built  between 
1580  and  1588  by  John  Thorpe  and  R.  Smith- 
son  for  Sir  Francis  Willoughby.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  the  history  of  these  em- 
broideries, and  it  is  here  proposed  to  describe 
the  most  outstanding  pieces,  all  of  them  of 
rare  or  unrecorded  types,  which  were  used  to 
decorate  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  home. 
The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
Lord  Middleton  for  kindly  permitting  him  to 
describe  the  collection,  and  also  to  Mr.  Clem- 
ent F.  Pitman,  the  Art  Director  and  Curator 
of  Nottingham  Museum. 

The  first  in  date  (No.  i)  is  a  small  piece  of 
linen  with  designs  partly  outlined  in  black 
silk;  it  might  be  thought  to  be  a  sampler  (and 
there  are  fragments  of  an  early  sampler  in  the 
collection)  till  it  is  realized  that  there  are  six 
identical  flower  motives  and  four  lion-masks. 
These  are  certainly  intended  to  be  worked  in 
tent  stitch  and  then  cut  out  and  applied  to  a 
plain  curtain,  so  forming  a  comparatively 
cheap  and  effective  substitute  for  the  costly 
Italian  velvets  and  damasks.  Such  curtains 
have  seldom  survived  (those  at  Oxburgh  Hall 
are  an  exception),  but  in  the  Bridgeman  Loan 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  there  are 
embroidered  flowers  and  shields  of  arms, 
noted  in  a  contemporary  hand  as  being  for 
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No.  II.— DETAIL  OF  LINEN  COVER  EMBROIDERED  IN  BLACK  SILK  WITH 
A  CIRCULAR-COILING   STEM  PATTERN  :  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  PERIOD 


The  fine  linen  cover  (aquartcr  is  shown 
in  No.  ii)  is  embroidered  all  over  with 
a  typical  circular-coiling  stem  pattern, 
mediaeval  rather  than  Renaissance  in 
origin.  The  six  berries  may  perhaps  be 
currants,  and  the  embroidery  is  of  silk 
black-work  (this,  not  Spanish  work,  was 
the  contemporary  name)  in  herringbone 
stitch,  which  is  utilized  in  a  most  original 
way.  This  stitch,  as  here  seen,  forms  a 
thick  line  like  a  plait  on  the  surface  of  the 
material  and  two  neat  narrow  lines  on 
the  back;  the  embroideress,  however,  has 
worked  the  stems  from  the  front  and  the 
small  wavy  tendrils  from  the  back,  so 
making  a  more  effective  and  varied  design 
for  a  reversible  cover.  This  peculiarity  of 
stitch  has  not  been  recorded  before,  and 
certainly  should  be  commended  to  mod- 
ern embroideresses. 

In  No.  iii  a  detail  is  shown  of  an  em- 


bed valances.  Since  the  latter  were 
worked  before  1 603,  this  piece  may 
fairly  be  called  Elizabethan. 

The  six  slips  of  rose  in  the  first 
device  which  rise  from  an  heraldic 
'torse'  or  wreath,  are  obviously  a 
crest,  which  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified. The  other,  however,  is  'A 
lion's  head,  couped  at  the  shoul- 
ders, gardant,  or,  gorged  with  a 
label  of  three  points  sable,  and 
charged  on  the  breast  with  a  mul- 
let, gules  (this  star  is  outlined  in 
ink  only)  all  between  two  wings 
expanded  of  the  first,  fretty  azure.' 
This  is  the  crest  of  the  Irish  branch 
of  the  Willoughby  de  Eresby  fam- 
ily, for  Wollaton  in  Tudor  times 
did  not  pass  by  direct  descent 
(pedigree,  Transactions  of  the  Thoro- 
ton  Society,  VI  (1902),  p.  43).  One 
of  the  usual  Willoughby  crests,  the 
owl,  will  be  found  later  (No.  vi) 
and  further  mention  will  be  made 
of  the  fish,  which  are  rarely  seen  in 
the  company  of  the  butterflies  and 
the  snail,  but  seem  to  have  been 
favourites  at  Wollaton. 
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No.  III.— DETAIL  OF  AN  EMBROIDERY  WORKED  IN  COLOURED  SILKS  :  THE  DESIGN 
INCORPORATES  FLOWERS,  FRUIT.  FISH,  TURTLES,  ETC.  :  PROBABLY  ELIZABETHAN 
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No.  IV. — AN  EMBROIDERED  SATIN  CUSHION  COVER,  COMPLETE  WITH  PATTERNED  SATIN  BACK  AND 
SILK   RIBBON  TIES  :  EXAMPLE   OF  THE  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY— PERIOD  OF  JAMES  I 


broidery  that  is  too  minutely  worked  to  be  re- 
produced entire;  half  of  it  is  plain,  surrounded 
by  a  rectangular  tendril  border  in  black  and 
white  chain  stitch  and  couched  work.  The  other 
half  is  divided  by  similar  borders  into  five  ver- 
tical panels;  these  contain  animals  and  flowers 
outlined  in  white  chain  stitch  and  worked  in 
very  delicate  colours.  The  flowers  and  fruits, 
cornflower,  columbine,  daisy,  pea-pods,  oak, 
raspberry,  cherry  and  barberry  are  the  sorts 
which  would  be  expected,  but  the  rest  of  the 
motives  are  most  unusual.  They  include  fish 
of  several  kinds,  snakes,  crabs,  lobsters,  turtles, 
and  a  flaming  heart  device  which  cannot  be 
paralleled  outside  this  collection.  Now  in 
1 624  a  certain  Richard  Shorleyker  published — 

'A  schole-house  for  the  needle,  teaching  by  sundry 
sorts  of  patterns  .  .  .  how  to  compose  many  fair 
works  .  .  .  also  sundry  sorts  of  spots,  as  Flowers, 
Birdes  and  fishes  &c.  ...  to  be  wrought  some  with 
Gould,  some  with  silke,  and  some  with  crewell,  in 
coullers,  or  otherwise  at  your  pleasure.' 

This  book,  unlike  other  English  pattern 


books,  which  mainly 
copied  the  Italian,  does 
contain  original  de- 
signs, and  its  most  pop- 
ular plates  were  those 
of  flowers  and  birds,  if 
one  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  these  are 
always  stained,  dam- 
aged by  pricking,  or 
else  have  been  torn  out 
and  lost.  The  engrav- 
ing offish  on  the  other 
hand  remains  intact 
in  two  of  the  three 
known  copies  (the  book 
is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  but 
not  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum) and  the  designs 
resemble,  though  they 
are  not  the  source  for, 
those  here  shown.  It 
is  now  proved  there- 
fore that  the  embroid- 
eress  was  not  always 
content  with  a  limited 
number  of  flower  and 
animal  motives,  and  that  Shorleyker's  engrav- 
ing of  the  fish  was  meeting  a  demand. 

It  may  be  that  this  exceptionally  fine  em- 
broidery was  for  the  front  and  back  of  a 
pillow-case  ('pillow-bere')  made  in  one  piece; 
which,  though  rare,  did  actually  exist.  The 
dimensions  (41  in.  deep  by  35  in.  wide)  are 
about  right,  but  one  would  expect  the  front 
to  have  a  rectangular  border  and  the  back 
to  be  plain.  In  Lord  Middleton's  Collection 
there  is  also  a  larger  cover  in  the  same  style 
with  vertical  panels;  it  is  in  poor  condition 
and  has  been  washed,  but  may  very  well  be 
part  of  the  same  set. 

These  three  pieces,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, might  have  been  worked  by  a  skilled 
needlewoman  in  her  home,  if  she  had  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  or  a  good  pattern  book. 
We  now  come  to  others  which  seem  to  be  a 
little  less  within  her  scope.  Passing  over  two 
small  cushions  with  heavy  metal  thread  strap- 
work,  pyramids,  etc.,  part  raised  by  padding, 
we  find  the  cushion  cover  (No.  iv)  complete 
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with  its  patterned  satin  back  and  silk  ribbon 
ties.  This  is  the  finest  and  most  complete  of  its 
type  known;  it  is  laid  out  almost  like  a  book 
cover,  with  symmetrical  strap-work  and 
hearts,  on  the  usual  thick  white  satin  with 
green  selvedges  21  inches  apart.  In  the  centre 
is  an  oval  with  a  king  holding  a  lion  and  a  fox 
by  their  chains,  a  'device'  signifying  no  doubt 
that  the  Machiavellian  ruler  should  surpass 
the  lion  in  strength  and  the  fox  in  cunning. 
In  the  surrounding  compartments  are  flowers, 
carnations  and  roses,  etc.,  a  sparrow  with  a 
worm,  a  parrot  but  without  its  habitual 
cherry,  and  others;  these  are  copied  no  doubt 
from  English  imitations  of  the  engravings  of 
Collaert  and  J.  de  Stra.  The 
symmetry  and  balance  of  the 
whole  would  incline  one  to  date 
this  cushion  well  before  the 
crude  and  haphazard  raised- 
work  pictures  of  the  Restora- 
tion period.  Much  metal  thread 
that  would  have  been  very  try- 
ing to  a  lady's  fingers  is  used  for 
the  stems  and  padded  leaves, 
which  are  not  unlike  those  on 
the  glove  gauntlets  of  Charles 
I's  time.  This,  together  with 
the  intricate  and  skilfully  elab- 
orated design  may  be  some  evi- 
dence that  the  cushion  was  not 
made  in  the  home. 

The  same  style  of  metal 
thread  embroidery  is  found  on 
a  shield-shaped  panel  ten 
inches  high  (No.  v),  the  gad- 
rooned  edges  of  which  are 
braided  and  decorated  with 
small  floss  silk  tassels.  It  is 
hard  to  determine  the  use  of 
this  peculiar  piece,  the  back  of 
which  is  of  blue  silk  quilted 
with  diagonal  lines  in  gold.  A 
piece  of  Italian  embroidery  of 
the  same  shape  with  the  IHS 
monogram  (Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  T.  142 — 1912) 
was  tentatively  described  as 
an  arm-badge,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  so.  It  is  probably 
either  a  hand-screen  mount, 


which  would  be  more  serviceable  if  it  was 
stiffened,  or  else  the  back  plate  for  a  wall 
candle-sconce;  silver  sconce  plates  were  very 
much  of  this  shape,  and  the  embroidery 
would  glitter  well  behind  a  candle;  on  the 
other  hand  the  quilted  back  seems  hardly 
necessary,  and  only  petit-point  sconce  panels 
of  William  and  Mary's  date  are  recorded  to 
have  survived.  In  any  case  neither  this  panel 
nor  the  large  velvet  cloth  (No.  vi)  are  likely  to 
have  been  made  at  Wollaton. 

The  latter  is  green  with  a  broad  border  of 
coloured  floss  silk  embroidery  edged  with 
cord;  it  shows  one  of  the  regular  Willough- 
by  crests,  namely  'an  owl  argent,  ducally 


No.  V.— A  SHIELD-SHAPED  PANEL,  TEN  INCHES  HIGH  (PERHAPS  A  SCONCE-PANEL) 
RED  SATIN  EMBROIDERED  IN  METAL  THREAD,  WITH  BLUE  SILK  BACK  :  CHARLES  II 
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crowned,  collared,  beaked  and  legged  or,' 
and  is  presumably  of  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Willoughby,  Bart.,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
in  1688  and  was  created  Baron  Middleton  in 
1 7 1 1 .  Here  again  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
what  such  cloths — there  is  another  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster — should  be 
called.  Their  coarse  canvas  backs  make  them 
unsuitable  for  bed-coverlets,  they  can  hardly 
be  saddle  cloths,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
their  use  for  instance  as  knee-coverings  for 
ladies  travelling  in  their  coaches.  Christening 
cloths,  sometimes  called  'bearing  cloths'  or 
'pames,'  are  of  velvet  and  of  much  the  same 
size,  but  they  are  always  backed  with  silk  and 
usually  edged  with  silver  lace.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  they  are  'twilight'  (i.e.  toilet)  covers 
for  a  dressing-table,  since  even  after  the  vogue 
for  walnut  and  marquetry  furniture  had  ban- 


ished the  embroidered  table-carpet  from  the 
living-rooms,   the   elaborate  dressing-table 
cover  survived  in  the  bedrooms ;  on  it  at  wed- 
dings and  christenings  were  set  out  the  sil- 
ver-framed looking-glass,  the  silver-handled 
brushes  and  the  small  silver-topped  glass  pots 
for  cosmetics.  Dressing  sets  such  as  that  of 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond  ('La  belle  Stewart') 
still  preserved  at  Lennoxlove  and  shown  at 
the  Lansdowne  House  Exhibition,  1929  (No. 
182)  or  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's,  shown  at  the 
Charles  II  Exhibition,  1932  (No.  65),  would 
have  been  displayed  at  their  best  when  set 
out  on  covers  of  this  type.  Their  heavy  rich- 
ness certainly  suggests  that  they  would  have 
suited  the  taste  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. The  dressing-table  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  was  a  more  graceful  thing  and  would 
have  been  covered  with  light  brocade  and 
decked  out  with  muslin 
and  frills. 

In  describing  these 
unique  English  embroi- 
deries it  has  seemed  best  to 
use  the  deplorably  vague 
terms  'piece'  and  'cover' 
rather  than  over-confi- 
dently  to  assign  the  more 
technical  names.  Further 
research  may  help  in  iden- 
tifying some  of  them,  but 
since  embroidery  is  rela- 
tively very  much  rarer 
than,  say,  furniture,  and, 
unlike  silver,  has  no  date 
letters  or  makers'  marks, 
the  prospects  of  reaching 
absolute  certainty  are  reas- 
onably remote.  Examina- 
tion of  these  embroideries 
in  Lord  Middleton's  col- 
lection does,  however — 
quite  apart  from  revealing 
their  intrinsic  attractive- 
ness^— contribute  some- 
thing towards  one's  know- 
ledge of  the  furnishing  of 
the  English  home  in  past 
epochs.  A  further  article 
will  deal  with  the  second 


No.  VI.-A  GREEN  VELVET  COVER  EMBROIDERED  WITH  ONE  OF  THE  WILLOUGHBY  CRESTS 
AN  OWL  ARGENT,  DUCALLY  CROWNED,  COLLARED,  BEAKED  AND  LEGGED  OR  :  CIRCA  17UU 


part  of  the  collection. 
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ANIMAL  IMAGERY 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXAMPLES  IN  THE 
EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTION 

By    WOLFGANG  BORN 


No.  I.— A  WILD  ASS  :  A  SINO-SIBERIAN 
BRONZE  :  PROBABLY  HAN,  2U6  B.C.-A.D.  220 


conventionalized  representations  of  animals  and  simple  orna- 
ment. The  'animal  style'  of  these  tribes  is  characterized  by  a 
union  of  vitality  and  formalism.  The  arts  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pires, China,  Babylon  and  Persia,  were  not  without  influence 
on  the  art  of  the  Nomads,  and  the  influence  was  mutual  (that 
of  the  Greeks  manifested  itself  later).  The  art  of  the  more  culti- 
vated races  reflects  the  Animal  Style  of  the  wandering  tribes.  Its 
typical  shapes — deer  with  limbs  conventionalized  into  pointed 
ovals,  beasts  with  scroll-shaped  bodies,  and  hybrid  creatures, 
appear  singly  or  grouped  together,  both  as  heraldic  emblems 
and  in  combat. 

The  Scythians,  who  developed  the  Animal  Style  to  its  great- 
est perfection  in  the  Seventh  and  Sixth  Centuries  B.C.,  be- 
queathed it  to  their  successors 
in  Central  Asia  and  Southern 
Russia,  the  Sarmates,  the 
Huns  and  the  Goths.  Through 
the  migrations  of  these  tribes 
the  genre  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  In  the  East  it  partly 
survived  in  Chinese  and  Is- 
lamic art.  As  the  Animal  Style 
penetrated  nearly  the  whole 
Eurasiatic  Art,  this  term  can 


No.  II.— A  BRONZE  ORNAMENT  :  CHINESh 
PROBABLY  SUNG    PERIOD,    A.D.  960 -1280 


IN  addition  to  the  famous 
Chinese  collection,  which 
has  passed  into  the  posses- 
sionofthe  English  nation, Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos  has  brought 
together  many  rare  works  of 
the  art  of  other  races.  He  feels 
an  'elective  affinit /'  with 
works  of  symbolic  character, 
which  also  reveal  through 
their  form  the  innate  beauty 
of  their  material. 

Eastern  art  is  based  on  a 
magical  conception  of  the  cosmos  that  has  its  roots  in  remotest 
times.  This  magical  outlook  was  artistically  expressed  by  sym- 
bols. The  animals  most  familiar  to  primitive  man  were  to  him 
symbols  of  supernatural  power:  thus  animal  images  became  in- 
struments of  magic  power  and  tribal  totems.  The  Asiatic  artists 
of  later  periods  inherited  this  predilection  of  their  primitive 
forerunners  for  animal  representation.  Hence  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  types  were  repeated  indefinitely.  Animal  sym- 
bolism spread  around  the  Mediterranean,  losing  in  the  course 
of  time  its  original  significance.  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos'  London 
residence  contains  excellent  and  almost  unknown  examples  of 
this  evolution. 

The  art  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  nomads  consisted  entirelv  of 


No.  III. 
WARE 


-CHINESE  OX  HEAD  :  EARTHEN. 
PROBABLY  OF  THE  WEI  PERIOD 
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No.  IV.- -A  FANTASTIC  BRONZE  HEAD  :  PROBABLY  CELTIC  :  HERE 
ASCRIBED  TO  THE  PRIMITIVE  TENE  PERIOD  :  DATE  CIRCA  500  B.C. 


be  adapted  to  works  which  originated  in  var- 
ious countries  at  various  periods.  For  this  rea- 
son analysis  must  be  geographical 
rather  than  chronological. 

The  figure  of  a  wild  ass  (No.  i)  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  'Sino-Siberian' 
or  'Ordos'  bronzes,  called  after  the 
steppe  in  the  north-west  of  China 
where  most  of  them  have  been  dis- 
covered. They  form  a  late  Eastern 
branch  of  animal  imagery  and  date 
roughly  from  the  Han  dynasty  (206 
b.c.-a.d.  220) .  The  figure  is  typical  of 
the  style  in  its  vivid  expression  and 
geometrical  simplification.  Generally 
these  figures  are  found  without  the  ob- 
ject, to  which  they  may  have  originally 
belonged.  The  specimen  here  illustra- 
ted is  attached  to  the  top  of  an  iron 
bar.  The  bar  is  much  damaged  by  rust, 
but  seems  to  have  been  a  weapon — a 
fact  that  aids  our  knowledge  of  the 
original  use  of  these  bronzes. 

The  bronze  ornament  (No.  ii),  a  period'' 


Chinese  work  of  highly  elaborate  workman- 
ship, is  a  rare  type.  A  dragon-head  is  attached 
to  a  fishtail;  the  monster  forming  a  ring. 
Beasts  curled  in  a  circle  occasionally  appear  in 
Scythian  art,  and  are  to  be  found  among  the 
bronzes  of  the  Ordos.  In  the  Van  der  Heydt 
collection*  is  an  animal  ornament  of  Ordos 
type  which  differs  from  the  Scythian  examples 
chiefly  in  the  absence  of  legs  and  in  the  ad- 
dition of  a  comb  similar  to  the  fin  of  the  Eu- 
morfopoulos  dragon-fish.  Although  the  out- 
line of  this  Chinese  bronze  object  reflects  its 
nomadic  prototype,  its  execution  is  purely 
Chinese  in  character.  It  shows  roughly  the 
style  of  the  Han  period,  but  differs  in  the  na- 
turalism of  the  dragon's  head.  It  was  probably 
copied  in  the  Sung  period  (a.d.  960-1280) 
from  a  Han  original,  f  For  the  Sung  artists 
fostered  archaism. 

The  earthenware  ox  head  (Nos.  iii  and  xiv) 
is  a  Chinese  whistle.  The  general  impression 
of  it  is  rather  naturalistic,  but  the  pointed  oval 
eyes  and  the  folds  surrounding  them  remind 

*  Victor  Griessmaier:  Sammlung  Baron  Eduard  von  der  Heydt, 
Wien  1936  (Number  77). 

f  Gregory  Borovka:  Scythian  Art,  London  1928,  PI.  72,  B, 
illustrates  a  jade  ring  from  O.  C.  Raphael's  collection.  This 
ring,  in  the  form  of  a  hybrid  animal  completely  curved,  is 
probably  of  the  Han  period,  and,  according  to  the  author's 
statement,  is  derived  from  a  Scytho-Siberian  prototype. 


HANDLE  OF  A  BRONZE  FLAGON  :  CELTIC,  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  TENE 
C.  450  B.C.     FROM  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  FLAGONS,  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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us  of  certain  Ordos  bronzes.  It  may  not  date 
from  a  much  later  period,  and  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  time  of  the  Wei  dynasties  (Fifth  and 
Sixth  Centuries  a.d.)  by  reason  of  the  dark 
clay,  then  in  use,  of  which  it  is  made. 

The  fantastic  bronze  head  (No.  iv)  which 
looks  like  a  swan,  but  shows  teeth  in  its  beak, 
has  no  parallel  in  Eastern  art.  It  is  hollow  and 
formed  part  of  a  larger  object.  A  hole  in  the 
jaw  indicates  that  a  ring  or  something  similar 
was  originally  inserted.  There  is  a  bronze 
bird's  head  with  a  long  ^-shaped  neck  in  the 
Iron  Age  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Number:  68-9-4.  83).  It  was  discovered  in 
Auvergne  and  belongs  to  the  Hallstatt  period 
(800-500  B.C.).  It  is  believed  to  have  orna- 
mented the  top  of  a  carriage.  The  treatment 
of  the  neck  is  similar  to  that  of  the  toothed 
swan,  but  the  shape  of  the  head  is  more  primi- 
tive and  akin  to  the  Mediterranean  type.  Its 
general  appearance,  however,  also  reminds 
us  of  a  swan.  TheS-shaped  lines  of  the  necks  of 
both  creatures  resemble  the  popular  scroll- 
work of  Celtic  art.  There  is  a  pair  of  Celtic 
bronze  beaked  flagons  in  the  British  Museum 
with  handles  in  the  shape  of  fantastic  animals 
(No.  v),  which  show  a  certain  resemblance  to 


No.  VI.— A  DUCK  CARVED  IN  MARBLE  :  PERSIAN  :  PROBABLY  OF 
THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY  A.D.  :  PERHAPS  USED  AS  A  WEIGHT 


the  object  in  question.*  They  were  found  at 
Basse  Yutz,  Lorraine,  and  date  from  about 
450  B.C.  The  shape  of  the  flagon  is  imitated 
from  the  Greek  oinochoe,  the  ornament  is  early 
La  Tene,  the  animal  figures  showing  a  Scy- 
thian influence.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the 
jaw  of  each  beast,  and  a  chain  passed  through 
the  hole  secures  the  lid.  Although  the  bronze 
head  in  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection  is  not 
necessarily  a  handle,  it  may  have  served  to 
secure  a  smaller  object  in  a  similar 
way.  Since  the  workmanship  of  the 
Celtic  flagon  is  much  more  elabo- 
rate than  that  of  the  toothed  swan, 
the  latter  may  be  earlier  and  date 
from  between  the  period  of  the 
Hallstatt  bird-head  and  that  of  the 
La  Tene  vessel-handles:  it  appears 
to  originate  from  Western  Europe. 

The  marble  duck  (No.  vi)  has  a 
strikingly  archaic  appearance.  It 
was  acquired  by  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton 
in  a  Teheran  Bazaar  in  1927,  to- 
gether with  a  similar  one  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  Persian 
merchants  that  such  marble  ducks 
originally  served  as  scrapers  and 
were  discovered  along  with  Arabic 
coins.  If  this  is  true,  they  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tury a.d.  The  latest  conventional- 


No.  VII.— A  BRONZE  BIRD  OF  PREY,  HERE  ASCRIBED  TO  ISLAMIC  EGYPT  •  THE 
HEAD  AND  TAIL  INLAID  WITH  SILVER  :  PROBABLY  1ST  HALF  XIII  CENTURY 


*  Reginald  A.  Smith:  Celtic  Bronzes  from 
Lorraine.  Archaeologia,  vol.  LXXIX,  pp.  I  ff. 
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No.  VIII. — SYRIAN  GLASS  FISH  :  PROBABLY  CIRCA  A.D.  300  :  THE  FISH  WAS  A  CHRISTIAN  SYMBOL 


ized  animal  figures  appear  in  Persia  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century.*  The  marble  ducks  were 
probably  made  before  this. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  Chaldean-Elamite 
periods  (circa  2700-2100  b.c.)  stone  weights  in 
the  form  of  ducks  were  used  in  Susa  (Persia),  f 
Probably  the  duck  symbolized  Ningal,  wife  of 
the  Moon  God,  and  tutelary  deity  of  weights. 
Duck  weights  remained  in  use  through  the 
ages,  but  became  more  and  more  convention- 
alized. In  the  Eighth  Century  b.c.  this  evolu- 
tion reached  its  apogee  under  the  Assyrians. 
The  use  of  bronze  duck  weights  survived  in 
Burma  till  modern  times.  J  Possibly  the  Per- 
sian marble  ducks  served  as  weights  as  well. 
The  connecting  links,  however,  between  the 
ancient  Elamite  and  the  later  Islamic  speci- 
mens are  still  unknown. 

The  bronze  bird  of  prey  (No.  vii)  is  more 

*  Gaston  Migeon:  Manuel  a" Art  Musulman,  Paris,  1927,  pp. 
370  seqq. 

f  Michel  G.  Soutzo:  Etude  des  monuments ponder aux  de  Suse,  in: 
J.  de  Morgan:  Delegation  en  Perse,  Me'moires,  vol.  XII,  Paris, 
191 1,  pp.  1.  seqq. 

I  Gustave  Sale:  Poids  Birmans  et  Laotiens.  U Art  Decoratif, 
vol.  XXIV,  pp.  103  seqq. 


No.  IX.— A  SMALL  GLASS  FISH  :  OF  SYRIAN  MAKE  :  PROBABLY 
OF  THE  FOURTH  OR  FIFTH  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA 


naturalistic  than 
any  previously  de- 
scribed figure.  The 
head  and  tail  are 
inlaid  with  silver. 
Nevertheless  a  few 
of  its  details  bear 
a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  an- 
cient Animal  Style ; 
its  neck,  for  in- 
stance, is  sharply 
conjoined  to  the 
body  by  a  conventionalized  curved  edge.  Con- 
ventionalized animal  figures  appear  in  Islamic 
art  during  the  Kalifate  of  the  Fatimides  (699- 
1 1 71).*  The  bodies  of  these  figures  are  en- 
graved. In  the  Louvre  there  is  an  incense- 
burner  in  the  shape  of  a  parrot,  which  origin- 
ates from  Egypt,  and  bears  an  inscription  of 
the  first  half  of  the  Sultanate  of  the  Ayoubids 
(1171-1250).  It  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  bird  of  prey  of  the  Eumorfopoulos  col- 
lection, but  the  latter  shows  an  advanced 
degree  of  realism,  which  probably  dates  it 
from  the  first  half  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
It  is  formed  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  tradition, 
which  survived  in  both  Coptic  and  Fatimide 
sculptures,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  an  Islamic 
Egyptian  sculptor. 

The  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  fish  is  a  typical 
specimen  of  ancient  Syrian  glass.  It  belongs 
to  a  group  of  glass  fish  used  by  the  early 
Christians  as  amulets,  symbols,  reliquaries  or 
ampullas.  The  initial  letters  of  the  Greek  for 
Jesus  Christus,  God's  son,  Saviour,  composed 
the  word  ichthys,  Greek  for  fish.  This  is  usual- 
ly regarded  as  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
fish  symbol  in  Early  Christian  art.  Among  the 
few  known  specimens  of  fish  vessels,  the  one 
here  illustrated  is  exceptional,  alike  owing  to 
its  size  and  in  being  preserved  complete  (No. 
viii) .  In  the  W.  H.  Moore  collection  is  a  sacred 
glass  fish  with  an  attached  seal  of  Christ,  dat- 
ing from  the  Fourth  Century  A.D.f  It  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  fish  vessel  of  the 
Eumorfopoulos  collection,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fins;  but  the  shape  of  that 

*  Gaston  Migeon:  Manuel  d'Art  Musulman,  Paris,  1927,  pp. 
370  seqq. 

f  Gustavus  A.  Eisen:  Glass,  New  York,  1927,  vol.  II,  p.  525. 
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vessel  is  nearer  the  naturalistic  art 
of  the  Romans;  its  mouth  especi- 
ally reminds  one  of  classical  pot- 
tery. It  must  therefore  date  earlier, 
probably  from  about  a.d.  300. 

The  small  glass  fish  (No.  ix)  is 
of  much  simpler  shape  and  more 
primitive  execution;  for  example, 
its  fins  are  but  roughly  indicated 
by  bands  and  pads.  This  character 
indicates  a  later  origin;  probably 
the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Century  of  the 
Christian  Era. 

The  glass  snake  (No.  x)  belongs 
to  a  class  of  gentile  Syrian  glass  fig- 
ures, dating  from  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Centuries.  It  appears  to 
be  unique.  It  is  known  that  the 
Roman  Emperor  M.  Claudius 
Tacitus  (a.d.  275-276)  himself 
produced  miniature  glass  animals. 
The  strikingly  ornamental  shape 
of  the  Eumorfopoulos  specimen,  however, 
denotes  an  Eastern  origin.  It  probably  dates 
from  the  Fourth  Century. 

The  bronze  lion  (No.  xi)  is  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Susa  in  Persia.  Another  bronze 
lion  of  the  Achemenian  era,  decorating  a 
weight,*  was  discovered  in  Susa,  but  differs  in 
style  from  Assyrian  statuettes  of  the  kind.  The 
lion  lies  stiffly  outstretched.  The  mane  forms  a 
collar.  In  parts  the  hide  is  adorned  with  tri- 
angular tufts,  the  remainder  of  the  body  being 
smooth.  The  muscles  are  indicated  by  raised 
lines  or  bosses.  The  lion  of  the 
Eumorfopoulos  collection  shows 
a  much  more  naturalistic  treat- 
ment. It  suggests  life  and  move- 
ment. The  collar  form  of  the  mane 
is  only  slightly  suggested.  There  is 
in  Boston  the  bronze  statuette  of 
a  crouching  lion,f  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  in  the 
Eumorfopoulos  collection.  The 
treatment  of  the  mane  and  the 
hind  legs  is  very  similar.  The  Bos- 
ton lion  is  a  work  of  Ionian  origin, 

*  Maurice  Pezard  &  Edmond  Pottier:  Musee 
National  du  Louvre,  Catalogue  des  Antiquites  de  la 
Susiane,  Paris,  1926,  No.  233,  PI.  XVII. 
f  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter:  Animals  in  Greek 
Sculpture,  New  York,  1 930. 


No.  X. — A  GLASS  SERPENT  :  SYRIAN  :  PROBABLY  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY,  A.D. 


dating  from  the  early  Fifth  Century  B.C.  We 
can  therefore  ascribe  the  lion  statuette  of  the 
Eumorfopoulos  collection  to  the  same  source 
and  era.  It  is  not  a  Persian  but  a  Greek  work 
of  art. 

The  bronze  panther  (Nos.  xii  and  xiii)  is 
similar  to  another  bronze  panther  in  the  col- 
lection of  Baron  Edouard  de  Rothschild,  dis- 
covered in  Rome.*  The  latter  is  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  designed  in  naturalistic  Hel- 


*  M.  H.  Longhurst:  The  Eumorfopoulos  Collection, 
Western  Objects  II,  Apollo,  vol.  II,  pp.  260  seqq. 


The 


No.  XL— A  BRONZE  LION,  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  AT  SUSA  IN  PERSIA  :  IT 
IS   NOT  OF   PERSIAN   BUT  OF   IONIAN   ORIGIN    :   EARLY   FIFTH   CENTURY,  B.C. 
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lenistic  style.  The  panther  of  the  Eumorfo- 
poulos  collection,  however,  is  (apart  from  the 
disintegration  of  its  surface)  more  roughly 
modelled.  The  vine-wreath  which  surrounds 
the  neck  of  the  panther,  symbol  of  its  depen- 
dence on  Dionysos,  is  scarcely  recognizable. 
There  is  a  group  of  small  bronze  figures  of 
panthers  in  the  Louvre,  among  these  being 
a  couple  of  such  animals  holding  in  their  up- 
lifted claws  circular  reliefs  of  Satyrs  and  de- 
scribed as  'Graeco-Roman.'*  They  bear  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  statuette  here 
illustrated,  which  probably  dates  from  the 
Early  Roman  Empire,  for  it  shows  the 
decorative  character  of  that  epoch.  It  is, 
however,  probably  not  of  Italian  origin,  but 
from  one  of  the  Roman  provinces.  A  certain 
trend  to  simplification  suggests  a  Western 
Asiatic  country  as  its  origin. 

What  may  be  termed  the  Beast-Idea  haunt- 
ed the  human  imagination  from  its  concep- 
tion in  the  Magical  religions  of  the  remotest 
times,  right  on  till  the  Materialist  hegemony 

*  A.  de  Ridder:  Les  bronzes  antiques  du  Louvre,  Paris,  19 13, 
vol.  I,  Nos.  912-916. 


No.  XIII. — ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  BRONZE  PANTHER  SHOWN  IN 
ILLUSTRATION  BELOW  :  ROMAN,  ASCRIBED  TO  EARLY  EMPIRE 


of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Nor  then 
was  it  dead,  but  only  masked,  and 
the  Romantic  revival  brought  it 
back  to  man's  consciousness.  The 
Dagons,  Centaurs  and  Satyrs  of  An- 
tiquity were  succeeded  by  such  con- 
ceptions as  the  mediaeval  Renard; 
the  Were- Wolves  and  witch-trans- 
formations of  the  Renaissance  sur- 
vive to-day  in  sub-currents  of  the 
mind.  Literature  expresses  the  Idea 
eternally,  and  Art  provides  the  vis- 
ible Symbols. 


No  XII— FIGURE  OF  PANTHER  IN  BRONZE  :  ROMAN,  POSSIBLY  OF  WESTERN 
ASIATIC  ORIGIN    :    THIS    PIECE    IS    HERE   ASCRIBED   TO   EARLY  EMPIRE 


No.  XIV.— A  SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  CHINESE  WHISTLE 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  AN  OX  HEAD,  SHOWN  IN  NO.  III. 
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AN  'UNKNOWN'  MUSEUM 
AT  GUNNERSBURY  PARK,  W. 

By  F .  GORDON  ROE 


A  FTERNOON  of  September 

Z-\  26th,  1774.  Scene:  near 
\_  rural  Ealing,  yet  to  grow 
from  a  village  to  a  populous  sub- 
urb of  London.  Riding  peaceably 
between  3  and  4  of  the  clock,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Bell  is  made  to 
stand  and  deliver  by  one  of  a  brace 
of  High  Tobymen.  The  haul  is 
poor:  eighteenpence  in  silver  and 
'a  common  watch  in  a  tortoise- 
shell  case';  but  men  have  been 
murdered  for  less. 

The  watch  is  pawned  and  iden- 
tified; a  notorious  highwayman 
stands  his  trial.  On  November 
30th,  John  Rann  alias  'Sixteen 
String  Jack'  swings  by  the  neck 
from  Tyburn  Tree. 

Meanwhile,  scholarly  Dr.  Bell 
has  trotted  back  to  Gunnersbury  House,  where 
he  is  domestic  chaplain  and  secretary  to  King 
George  Ill's  aunt,  the  Princess  Amelia.  Some 
thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since  that  estate  was 
bought  for  Her  Royal  Highness.  The  mansion 
was  built  in  1 663  for  the  celebrated 
Sergeant  Maynard,  earlier  active 
in  the  impeachments  of  Strafford 
and  Laud.  In  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  estate  was  enjoyed  by 
that  same  Alice  Perrers  who 
stripped  the  rings  from  the  fin- 
gers of  the  moribund  Edward  III. 
As  a  name,  Gunnersbury  recalls 
the  burh  of  Gunhild :  a  shadowy 
lady  often  identified  with  King 
Cnut's  banished  niece,  widow  of 
Harold  son  of  Thurkil  the  Tall. 
Yet  (says  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Gover)  'it 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  place  name 
is  as  old  as  the  Norman  Conquest.' 

Let  us  leave  it  at  that.  Easier  is 
it  to  picture  the  weary  Horace 


No.  I. — LEAD  CISTERN  DATED  1675.  E ROM  DERWENTWATEK  HOUSE,  ACTON  :  IT  WAS 
PRESUMABLY  THERE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  JACOBITE  EARL  OF  DERWENTWATEK 


Walpole  trying  to  avoid  Princess  Amelia's  re- 
quest for  a  copy  of  verses  on  Gunnersbury. 
When  the  Princess  died  in  1 786,  the  property 
changed  hands.  In  1801  it  was  speculative- 
ly purchased  by  a  floor-cloth  manufacturer 


No.  II.— HAIR  TRUNK,  INITIALLED  MM.,  USED  IN  STAGE-COACH  TRAVELLING,  ABOUT 
1815-25,  BY  THE  GRANDMOTHER  OF  MISS  SMEE,  HON.  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM 
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No.  III.— SILVER  SPOON  WITH  LONDON  DATE  LETTER  FOR  1684,  MAKER'S  INITIALS 
I.C.,  FOUND  WHEN  'THE  COCK  AND  CROWN,'  ACTON,  WAS   DEMOLISHED  IN  1906 


named  Walter  Morley.  A  day  came  when  Ser- 
geant Maynard's  Palladian  home  was  demol- 
ished. Webb(e),  possibly  carrying  out  the  de- 
signs of  his  uncle  and  master  Inigo  Jones,* 
had  been  its  architect.  Early  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  two  new  houses  arose  side  by  side, 
almost  sharing  its  site.  One  of  them  carries  on 
the  name  of  Gunnersbury  House;  the  other, 
historically  more  important,  is  'Gunnersbury 
Park.'  But  in  the  grounds,  relics  of  older  oc- 
cupancies survive :  notably  an  elegant  Temple 
in  the  Classic  taste. 

Now  the  house  called  'Gunnersbury  Park' 
was  bought  in  the  year  of  his  death  by  the 
great  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild.  He  never 
lived  there;  but  it  was  the  country  place  of  his 
eldest  son,  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild.  The 
problem  of  purchasing 
the  Suez  Canal  shares,  in- 
volving the  raising  of 
£4,000,000  by  private  en- 
terprise, is  said  to  have 
been  settled  by  Disraeli 
and  the  Baron  in  the  Lib- 
rary. That  was  in  1876. 
In  1 889,  the  new  Gunners- 
bury House  and  its  grounds 
were  thrown  into  the  es- 
tate. For  nearly  another 
forty  years,  mansions  and 
park  remained  in  the 
Rothschilds'  hands.  King 
Edward  VII  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  King  George 
V  and  Queen  Mary  went 
there  to  visit  them. 

In  1925,  the  leafy  spaces 
of  the  park  were  saved 
from  threatened  building 


operations,  and  secured  in  perpet- 
uity for  the  public.  This  great 
amenity  was  helped  through  by 
Miss  S.  M.  Smee,  J. P. ,  when  Mayor 
of  Acton.  But  Miss  Smee's  ideas 
went  further  still.  A  collection  of 
local  antiquities  had  been  formed 
by  Mr.  Sadler,  while  Surveyor  to 
the  Acton  Council.  When  he  went 
abroad,  Miss  Smee  and  Mr.  W. 
King  Baker,  the  Acton  historian,  raised  over 
£400  to  purchase  it.  Then,  encouraged  by 
Miss  Smee,  the  Gunnersbury  Park  Joint  Com- 
mittee wisely  allowed  the  antiquities  to  be 
'stored'  in  one  of  the  two  mansions. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  origin  of  the  excellent 
little  Museum  in  the  former  home  of  the 
Rothschilds.  As  a  collection,  it  is  virtually  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  connoisseurs.  Though 
not  uninformed  in  such  matters,  I  had  never 
heard  of  it — or  vaguely — before  a  chance  re- 
mark of  mine  evoked  its  name  from  the  Editor 
of  The  Connoisseur.  Yet  it  presents  many 
features  of  interest.  Miss  Smee  (its  Hon.  Cura- 
tor) has  commendably  limited  it,  for  the  most 
part,  to  items  with  strictly  local  associations. 
Since  the  acquisition  of  the  Sadler  nucleus, 


*  E.  Beresford  Chancellor:  Lives  of' 
the  British  Architects  ( 1 909) . 


No.  IV.-A  POSTING  CHARIOT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  GREAT  NATHAN  MAYER  ROTHSCHILD 
WHO  PURCHASED  GUNNERSBURY  PARK  :  HIS  ELDEST  SON,  BARON  LIONEL,  LIVED  THERE 
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exhibits  have  been  considerably 
augmented  from  other  sources. 
Prints  and  maps,  antiquities,  by- 
gones, shed  a  vivid  light  on  the 
social  history  of  a  district  that  has 
altered  almost  out  of  recognition 
in  modern  times. 

Here  may  be  seen  the  bones  and 
flints  of  primitive  inhabitants; 
stakes  drawn  from  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  at  Brentford  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Julius  Caesar's  cross- 
ing in  54  b.c.  ;  the  little  hoard  of 
British  and  Romano-British  tin 
coins,  assigned  to  the  First  Century 
A.D.,  and  dug  up  in  Gunnersbury  Lane.  But, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  most  of  the  things  that 
appeal  to  an  average  collector  date  from  no 
earlier  than  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Note, 
for  example,  the  lead  cistern  from  old  Der- 
wentwater  House  at  Acton:  a  cistern  now 
straightened  out  from  its  former  state  of  drop- 
sical decrepitude  (No.  i) .  Derwentwater  House 
was  associated  with  the  Jacobite  Earl  of  that 
name,  who  was  beheaded  in  1716.  However 
tempting  it  might  be  to  expand  the  initials  on 
the  cistern  into  James  Radclyffe  (Earl  of)  Der- 
wentwater, the  date  1675  forbids  the  theory. 
The  title  itself  was  not  created,  in  the  person 
of  Derwentwater's  grandfather,  till  1688.  But 
among  graffiti  on  the  cistern  may  be  noted 
one  of  1707. 

The  Coaching  Age,  when  the  roads  here- 
abouts were  so  dangerously  beset  by  highway- 
men, is  recalled  by  the  'Yard  of  Tin,'  the  Key- 
Bugle  in  its  wickerwork  basket,  the  blunder- 
buss levelled  by  guards  at  ill-favoured  adven- 
turers. Recalled,  too,  by  hair  trunks  taken  by 
Miss  Smee's  grandmother  when  travelling  by 
stage-coach  about  1815-1825.  One  of  these 
(No.  ii)  is  studded  with  metal  rosettes  in  a 
scrolling  of  quasi-mediaeval  design. 

Then  comes  a  double-ended  tin  measure, 
probably  early  Victorian,  but  interesting  as 
having  been  found  in  an  old  hide  for  dubious 
characters  of  the  road :  the  so-called  priest- 
hole  behind  a  chimney  at  'The  Green  Man'  at 
Hatton,  Hounslow-way.  And,  more  memor- 
able, a  silver  spoon  with  the  London  date  let- 
ter for  1684,  discovered  when  'The  Cock  and 
Crown'  at  Acton  was  demolished  in  1906  (No. 


No.  V. — RELICS  OF  THE  VEAL  FAMILY  OF  GUNNERSBURY  :  COCKED  HAT  AND  STAFF 
USED  AT  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  CORONATION  :  ON  RIGHT,  A  BEAVER  HAT,  C.  1814 


iii).  It  bears  the  maker's  mark  of  I:C  over  a 
rosette  or  cinquefoil  with  a  pierced  centre  between 
two  pellets.  A  similarly  marked  spoon  of  slightly 
later  date  is  mentioned  in  Jackson's  English 
Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks  (1921),  p.  144. 

The  posting  chariot  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  great  Rothschild  himself  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  collection  (No.  iv).  Mr.  Har- 


oi  'Cvi  'Host  dnan'ous  Alajwtu 


No.  VI.— COLOURED  LITHOGRAPHIC  COVER  OF  THE  GRAND  STATE 
MARCH  COMPOSED  FOR  THE  CORONATION  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
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rison,  who  is  still  engaged  at  the  house  where  he 
formerly  served  the  Rothschild  regime,  speaks  of 
days  when  this  carriage  was  little  better  than  a 
fowl  roost.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  equip- 
age was  built  in  Austria  about  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  though  some  observers  may 
prefer  to  associate  it  on  style  with  the  close  of 
Rothschild's  life.  He  died  in  1836.  In  any  case,  the 
heraldry  blazoned  upon  it  is  that  which  accom- 
panied the  grant  of  the  Austrian  barony  in  1822 ; 
not  that  of  the  previous  armorial  grant  in  181 7. 
Cheek  by  jowl  with  this  carriage  stands  the  Town 
Chariot  built  by  Stamper  and  Sons  at  Wands- 
worth, and  regularly  used  by  Baron  Lionel.  Again 
the  heraldry  is  that  of  the  grant  of  1822.  Also — 
happy  thought ! — here  is  preserved  the  last  hansom 
to  ply  Ealing,  where  it  ceased  to  be  seen  in  1933, 
after  a  long  career  on  the  London  and  local  streets. 

There  is,  as  yet,  no  article  of  dress  in  the  Museum 
of  earlier  date  than  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Much 
of  it  is  of  later  period.  A  curiosity  is  a  loyally  mot- 
toed  hat  band  worn  at  King  George  Ill's  Jubilee 
( 1 809) .  Miss  Veal  has  lent  an  excellent  example  of 
a  man's  beaver  hat,  assigned,  doubtless  on  suffi- 
cient grounds,  to  about  1 8 14,  but  belonging  to  a 
type  already  worn  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teen-nineties  (No.  v,  right) .  From  the  same  source 
come  the  cocked  hat,  staff,  buttons  and  shoe-buck- 
les worn  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Veal,  of  Gunnersbury,  as  a 
Gold  Staff  Officer  in  Waiting  at  Queen  Victoria's 


No.  VII.— DRESS  OF  AN  ACTON  QUAKERESS  OF  ABOUT  1850 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  COURTESY  WEST  MIDDLESEX  GAZETTE 


No.   VIII.— VICTORIAN  VALENTINE    INSCRIBED  'LOVE'S   GIFT'  ON   A  SCROLL  AT  THE  BASE 


Coronation(No.v).Hisdu- 
ties  would  have  included 
ushering  arrivals  to  their 
places  in  the  Abbey ;  distin- 
guishing between  the  bear- 
ers of  crimson,  yellow,  pink 
or  blue  tickets ;  and  so  forth . 

Happily  displayed  near 
Mr.  Veal's  reliques  is  the 
cover  of  an  old  piece  of 
sheet  music:  Grand  State 
March  composed  for  the  Cor- 
onation of .  .  .  Queen  Victoria 
and  arranged  as  a  Duet  by  J. 
B.Arnold  (No.  vi) .  Seeming- 
ly the  coloured  lithograph, 
by  Madeley,  3,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  is  intended 
to  represent  the  moment 
before  the  Anointing. 
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No.  IX. — CARDBOARD  BOX  PAINTED  IN  MONOCHROME  WITH  VIEW'S 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  TILE- PAINTING  :  ON  THE  ENDS  THE  VIEWS  ARE  CIRCULAR 


Further  to  demonstrate  the 
catholicity  of  this  Museum,  I 
shall  merely  cite  a  handful  of 
cases.  Firstly,  a  small  but  in- 
teresting collection  of  obsolete 
weights  (Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries),  some  of 
which  have  been  fraudulently 
drilled — another  form  of  rob- 
bery. Secondly,  a  fine  patch- 
work counterpane,  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  Acton  la- 
dies of  the  Ince  family  about 
1810.  The  centre  is  designed  as 
a  basket  of  flowers,  with  a  bird 
and  a  butterfly.  The  borders 
show  scenes  from  Holy  Writ, 
Ranked  by  figures  in  early  nine- 
teenth-century dress  (No.  xii). 
\uch-wise  the  virtuous  fair  of 
--secluded  Acton  combined  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  Therein 


To  about  1 850  belongs  a  Quakeress's  dress,  as- 
sembled from  the  wardrobes  of  two  Acton  fami- 
lies (No.  vii).  With  the  bonnet  goes  the  'Ugly' 
(not  illustrated),  or  hood  worn  over  it  in  foul 
weather.  Such  levities  as  valentines  contrast 
with  this  by  no  means  undecorative  severity. 
From  the  valentines  in  the  Museum,  I  select  an 
imposing  'Love's  Gift,'  presented  by  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald Kemp  (No.  viii) .  Among  other  things,  an 
unusual  item  is  a  cardboard — or,  if  you  will, 
pasteboard — box,  painted  in  monochrome  with 
scenes  strikingly  suggestive  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury tile-painting  (No.  ix). 

Dolls'  houses  and  toys  of  many  kinds  are  to 
be  seen  here.  The  two  wax  dolls  in  No.  x  were 
brought  from  Paris  by  Miss  Smee's  grandfather 
in  1825,  though  that  on  the  right  is  attired  in 
the  vogue  of  some  ten  years  earlier.  The  engine 
of  a  toy  train  of  about  1840  has  a  'Gothick'  rail 
to  its  cab,  conforming  to  a  taste  in  pierced  metal- 
work  not  uncommon  at  that  time  (No.  xi,  right) . 
Of  later  date  is  a  model  of  an  old-fashioned 
shower-bath  (No.  xi,  left).  Perspiring  domestics 
filled  the  cistern  above,  which  released  its  bur- 
den on  the  shrinking  bather  within  the  curtains. 
The  accompanying  foot-bath  and  hot-water 
can  are  figured  here  with  a  purpose.  Cans  of  this 
type  are  beginning  to  appear  in  old  brass  shops. 


No.  X.— THESE  TWO  WAX  DOLLS  OF  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  WERE  BROUGHT   FROM  PARIS,  1825 
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No.  XI.— VICTORIAN  TOYS  :  ON  THE  LEFT,  A  SHOWER  BATH  ;  ON  THE  RIGHT,  AN  ENGINE,  C.  1840 


lay  seemly  occupation  for  those  wintry  days 
when  roads  were  miry,  and  chimneys  rumbled 
to  the  rising  gale.  When  candles  were  brought 
in  early,  with  news  of  coaches  making  heavy 
weather  of  it  in  the  sleeting  outer  darkness, 
and  yet  another  hue-and-cry  on  that  dismal 
five-mile  run  from  Tyburn  'pike. 

The  old-world  fireside,  with  its  intently 
busy  figures,  fades  from  us.  The  counterpane 
hangs  in  its  case — all  the  loving  labour  ex- 
pended on  it  forgotten.  And  here,  in  another 
case,  is  the  latest  substantial  addition  to  the 
Museum:  the  Haydon  Watson  collection  of 
armorial  porcelain, 
garnered  by  a  former 
Acton  resident  and  his 
wife.  Much  of  it  be- 
longs to  the  lengthy 
reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung, 
when  Chinese  decora- 
tors embellished  so 
many  armorial  ser- 
vices for  British  fam- 
ilies. Of  this  collection, 
numbering  nearly  150 
pieces,  no  specific  ac- 
count can  be  given  on 
this  occasion;  but  it 
adds  another  to  the  as- 
pects of  bygone  home 
life  that  can  be  profit- 
ably studied  at  the 
Gunnersbury  Park 
Museum. 

Note  a  case  of  spurs 
used  in  local  contests 
by  the  fighting  cocks 


kept  by  the  late  Mr. 
Norris,  whose  daugh- 
ters have  presented 
them  to  the  Museum. 
Not  uncommon  relics, 
maybe,  but  more  note- 
worthy now  when 
cocking  trophies  are 
sometimes  pictur- 
esquely faked.  Mark, 
from  another  source,  a 
flat  candlestick  and 
snuffers  of  Sheffield 
plate,  that  once  be- 
longed to  the  Tichborne  Claimant.  Even  is 
there  shown  an  obsolete  Polyphone  with  its 
records — 'After  the  Ball'  and  'Private  Tommy 
Atkins'  figuring  among  them.  An  ugly-look- 
ing object  this,  but  the  sort  of  thing  that  will 
become  quite  scarce  as  time  goes  by.  Mu- 
seums must  cater  for  the  future. 

Did  I  mention  that  when  Gunnersbury 
Park  was  opened  on  May  21st,  1926,  it  was 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Neville  Chamberlain  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony  ?  In  the  light  of  later 
events,  that  is  an  occurrence  destined  to 
loom  large  in  local  lore. 


No  XII  —DETAIL  OF  BORDER  OF  PATCHWORK  COUNTERPANE,  BELIEVED  TO  HAVE  BEEN"  WORKED 
BY  ACTON  LADIES  OF  THE  INCE  FAMILY    C.  1810  :  THE  CENTRE  HAS  A  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 


By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


DRAWINGS  FROM  THE  COLLEC- 
TION   OF    SIR    ROBERT  WITT 

THE  selection  of  drawings  from  the 
collection  of  Sir  Robert  Witt,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art  throughout  the  month  of 
October,  contained  examples  of  the  Italian, 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  French,  British  and 
American  schools.  The  subject  of  drawings 
is  especially  pertinent  here,  since  to  collect 
them  is  a  comparatively  new  enthusiasm. 
The  interest  in  this  direction  has  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  the  last  decade,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Professor  Paul  J.  Sachs  at  the  Fogg 
Museum,  and  the  lateDan  Fellows  Piatt,  and 
when  the  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo  held 
its  loan  exhibition  in  1934,  many  sources  of 
drawings  of  distinguished  quality  were  for 
the  first  time  available.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  one  of  the  earliest  of  Amer- 
ican art  collections,  that  of  James  Bowdoin, 
containing  142  drawings  by  old  masters, 
passed  to  Bowdoin  College  as  early  as  181 1 . 

Sir  Robert  Witt's  collection  is  especially 
rich  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Italian  masters.  In  that  fecund  period  the 
exuberance  and  inventiveness  which  ani- 
mate Italian  art  are  very  naturally  and 
vigorously  expressed  in  the  r,eld  of  drawing. 

Baccio  Bandinelli  was  represented  by  a 
figure  subject,  an  Angel  Holding  a  Tablet,  and 
Luca  Cambiaso,  by  a  drawing  in  bistre,  pen 
ard  wash,  of  Christ  appearing  to  the  Magda- 
len.The  figure  of  a  saint  by  Agostino  Carracci  is  a  study 
for  the  fresco  in  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  at  Bologna.  Guer- 
cino  wae  represented  both  by  a  figure  subject  and  a 
landscape.  Piazzetta's  drawing  of  a  head  of  a  boy  with 
a  bowl  and  staff,  in  black  chalk  heightened  in  white 
on  grey  paper,  shows  the  singular  fullness  and  richness 
of  his  style.  Other  subjects  were  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
Alessandro  Galli  Bibiena,  Stefano  della  Bella,  the  two 
Tiepolos,  and  Tintoretto,  the  latter  represented  by  a 
study  probably  for  a  figure  in  a  Resurrection. 

The  British  school  was  seen  in  Francis  Barlow,  with 
an  animal  drawing;  John  Constable,  a  seashore  impres- 
sion; David  Cox,  a  landscape;  Gainsborough,  a  Land- 
scape with  Cows;  and  Richard  Wilson,  Marsden  Rock. 
There  were  also  portrait  and  figure  studies  by  Rowland- 
son,  Romney  and  the  elder  Jonathan  Richardson. 


BOY  W  ITH 
CHALK  :  E 


BOWL  AND  STAFF,  BY  GIOVANNI  B  ATT  I  ST  A  PIAZZF.TTA  :  BLACK 
XHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS  IN   SIR   ROBERT  WITT'S  COLLECTION 


ZURBARAN  IN  UNFAMILIAR  LIGHT 

AMONG  the  few  portraits  by  Francisco  de  Zurba- 
jLi  ran  which  are  not  of  churchmen  is  a  remarkable 
picture  of  a  little  girl,  thought  to  be  perhaps  the  artist's 
daughter,  which  is  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Paul  Drey.  For  the  great  painter  of  the  clergy,  whose 
work  is  as  closely  associated  with  the  cloister  as  is  that  of 
Velazquez  with  the  court,  to  turn  to  so  intimate  a  sub- 
ject is  unusual,  and  finding,  as  he  did,  such  a  series  as 
his  Labours  of  Hercules  congenial  to  his  austere  taste,  he 
did  not  often  paint  in  a  tender  vein.  Its  nearest  com- 
panion in  his  oeuvre  is  an  almost  equally  delightful  por- 
trait of  a  slightly  older  child,  which  is  now  in  the 
museum  in  Copenhagen  and  was  formerly  in  the 
Haupt  collection  in  Hanover,  having  been  purchased 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL  (PERHAPS  THE  ARTIST'S  DAUGHTER) 
PAINTED  BY  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  DR.  PAUL  DREY 


in  Seville  in  1906.  The  Copenhagen  portrait,  which 
like  the  present  one  is  a  study  in  blues,  as  represented 
by  the  frock  relieved  by  the  shades  of  red  in  the  orna- 
ments, is  painted  in  a  slightly  more  restrained  manner, 
with  a  greater  rigidity  of  drawing  and  without  the  soft- 
ness of  the  present  picture.  Though  the  latter  shows  the 
painter's  predilection  for  pronounced  effects  of  light 
and  shadow,  evinced  by  so  many  of  his  early  works, 
his  treatment  here  has  none  of  the  harshness  such  strong 
contrasts  are  apt  to  evoke,  but  is  softened  and  illumined 
by  sustained  passages  of  light.  The  painting  of  the 
white  apron,  filled  with  blue  shadow,  and  of  the 
feathers  in  the  hat  held  in  the  little  girl's  right  hand,  is 
in  the  vein  of  beautifully  rendered  still-life,  a  treatment 
of  the  accessories  characteristic  of  Zurbaran's  por- 
traits. The  Copenhagen  subject  is  thought  by  Kehrer 
to  belong  to  the  late  1630's  or  the  1640's,  and  the  pres- 
ent subject  is  possibly  a  little  later,  though  earlier  than 
the  pictures  showing  the  influence  of  Murillo,  in  the 
period  after  1650.  Among  Zurbaran's  other  secular 
portraits  is  the  very  handsome  full-length  of  a  young 
student  of  Salamanca,  now  in  the  Gardner  collection  in 
Boston,  and  the  portrait  of  a  young  prince,  thought  to 


be  of  the  house  of  Leon  and  Sandoval,  which 
is  in  Berlin. 

Zurbaran  was  married  twice.  His  first 
wife,  Beatrice  de  Morales,  died  in  1639.  He 
then  married  Leone  de  Tordera.  A  son  was 
born,  and  in  1645  the  records  state  that  a 
daughter,  Francisca,  was  baptized.  This  is 
perhaps  her  portrait ;  but  there  was  evidently 
a  daughter  by  the  first  marriage,  since  she 
is  referred  to  in  records  of  1657,  when  she 
.was  given  the  right  to  a  house  in  the  Calle 
Abades  in  Seville.  The  present  painting  was 
included  in  the  loan  exhibition  of  forty-three 
portraits  at  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in 
Hartford  in  1937. 


GARDNER  PORCELAIN  FOR 
FOUR  RUSSIAN  OR- 
DERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD 

THE  porcelains  from  the  factory  of  Fran- 
cis Gardner  which  are  now  at  the 
gallery  of  Old  Russia  in  Boston  include  ex- 
amples from  the  original  services  made  for 

] Catharine  II  bearing  the  emblems  of  four 
Russian  Orders  of  Knighthood.  Reproduced 
here  is  a  group  of  dinner  plates  from  the 
services  executed  for  the  Empress  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Orders  of  St.  George,  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  and  St.  Vlad- 
imir. In  1 777  Francis  Gardner's  factory  near 
Moscow  began  to  work  on  the  first  three  of 
these,  and  after  1782,  when  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir 
was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  twentieth  year  of  Cath- 
arine's reign,  the  factory  made  a  set  showing  the  badge 
of  the  Order;  this  set,  the  latest,  was  finished  in  1785. 
The  earliest,  that  of  St.  George,  was  completed  in 
1778,  and  in  1780  the  other  two  were  finished.  In 
number  of  pieces  the  St.  Vladimir  service  was  the  larg- 
est, providing  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  guests;  the 
St.  George  service  provided  for  eighty;  the  St.  Alex- 
ander Nevsky  for  forty;  and  the  St.  Andrew  for  thirty. 
Later  pieces  to  replace  those  broken,  or  required  as 
membership  increased,  were  made  at  the  Imperial 
factory.  The  original  Gardner  services  have,  of  course, 
been  very  largely  depleted  and  examples  of  them  are 
comparatively  rare  to-day. 

A  description  of  the  insignia  of  the  Orders  and  some- 
thing of  their  history  may  be  read  in  W.  Tooke's  trans- 
lation of  J.  H.  Castera's  Life  of  Catherine  II,  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  London,  1 799.  St.  Andrew  was 
chosen  by  Peter  the  Great  as  the  patron  of  the  Order  he 
instituted  in  1698  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  nobles 
in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  because  of  the  tradition 
that  St.  Andrew  brought  Christianity  to  Russia.  The 
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PLATES  FROM  SERVICES  BY  GARDNER  FOR  THE  ORDERS  OF 
ST.  ANDREW  (TOP);  ST.  VLADIMIR  (LEFT);  ST.  ALEXANDER 
NEVSKV  (RIGHT)  ;  ST.  GEORGE  (BOTTOM)  :  OLD  RUSSIA,  BOSTON 


knights  wore  an  enamelled  pendant  formed  of  the  im- 
perial eagle  against  which  was  shown  the  figure  of  the 
saint  on  the  traditional  X-shaped  cross,  at  the  corners  of 
which  are  the  letters  S.A.P.R. — 'Sanctus  Andreas  Patronus 
Russiae,'  and  in  the  middle  an  A,  as  the  initial  of  the 
Empress  Anne,  who  framed  the  Statutes  and  assigned 
the  habit  of  the  Order.  The  feast  was  held  on  Nov.  30th. 

The  Order  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  was  instituted 
by  Catharine  I,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1  725.  The 
badge  is  an  eight-pointed  star  of  gold  enamelled  in  red, 
with  the  figure  of  the  saint  on  horseback.  There  are 
crowned  eagles  at  the  corners  of  the  cross.  The  motto 
signifies  For  Labour  and  Patriotism.  The  red  ribbon,  worn 
by  the  knights  over  the  shoulder,  is  introduced  in  the 
porcelain  service  as  a  border.  On  the  feast  day,  August 
30th,  the  knights  attended  mass  at  the  Kazan  Church 
and  went  on  foot  to  the  monastery  and  the  shrine  of  the 
saint.  The  entire  way  from  the  church  to  the  shrine, 
three  versts  in  length,  was  covered  in  red  cloth.  After 
the  mass  they  were  entertained  at  a  magnificent  repast 
in  the  Winter  Palace,  which  was  duly  signalled  by  a 
salute  of  cannon. 

The  military  Order  of  St.  George  was  founded  in 
1 769  by  Catharine  IJ  and  was  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  badge  was  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  the 
ribbon  orange  and  black.  The  feast  day  was  November 
26th.  The  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  had  a  badge  formed 


of  an  eight-pointed  star  in  either  gold  or  silver.  In  the 
centre  was  a  cross  on  a  red  ground  and  the  initials 
for  the  salutation  which,  translated,  read  The  Holy, 
Apostle-like  Prince  Vladimir.  The  ribbon  is  striped  red 
and  black.  Membership  in  this  Order  was  given  to 
those  who  had  served  Russia  in  a  civil  capacity,  while 
the  badge  of  St.  George  was  given  to  victorious  generals. 


A  PORTRAIT  BY  DAVID  WILKIE 

ANEW  gallery  has  been  opened  in  Fifty-Seventh 
Street  by  Albert  K.  Schneider  and  Gilbert  R. 
Gabriel,  both  formerly  associated  with  John  Levy. 
Their  first  exhibition  of  the  season  consisted  of  a  priv- 
ately owned  collection  of  water-colours  by  Joseph 
Pennell,  and  a  group  of  English  portraits,  chiefly  of 
the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  Among  the  latter  was 
Master  James  Lucas  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  which  comes 
directly  from  the  family  of  the  sitter,  and  is  interesting 
as  belonging  to  the  small  number  of  portraits  by  this 
painter  of  genre.  Other  portraits  by  Wilkie  are  the  in- 
formal group  showing  the  Scott  family  at  Abbotsford, 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  MASTER  JAMES  LUCAS,"  PAINTED  BY  SIR  DAVID 
WILKIE  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL  GALLERIES 
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which  is  now  in  Edinburgh ;  a  portrait  of  the  artist's 
sister,  Mrs.  Hunter,  possessing  singular  charm ;  and  the 
self-portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don, which  gives  the  impression  of  earnestness  and  a 
complete  absence  of  self-idealization.  There  are  also  a 
few  formal  portraits,  such  as  the  full-length  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  pictures  of  William  IV  and  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Coming  to  London  at  an  early  age,  this  young 
Scottish  artist  enjoyed  a  remarkable  personal  success 
following  his  exhibition  of  the  Village  Politicians  in  1806, 
which  caused  him  to  be  described  as  a  modern  Teniers. 
At  the  age  of  twenty- five  he  became  an  Academician, 
and  was  soon  favoured  with  the  patronage  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  for  whom  he  painted  his  Blind  Man's  Buff  in 
1813.  While  in  Seville  in  1828  he  met  the  young 
American  author,  Washington  Irving,  of  whom  he  left 
a  handsome  portrait.  The  change  which  came  over  his 
subject  pictures  at  this  time,  under  the  influence  of 
what  he  saw  in  the  Continental  galleries,  had  a  deaden- 
ing effect  on  his  art,  but  this  does  not  show  itself  in  his 
portraits,  which,  because  this  field  allowed  his  natural 
tendency  toward  realism  and  accurate  observation  to 
assert  itself,  include  the  best  work  of  his  final  period. 

Visitors  to  the  Winter  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House,  London,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
dozen  of  Wilkie's  finest  works,  including  the  Village 
Politicians,  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 


LATE  TYPE  OF  EAGLE  CONSOLE 

A CONSOLE  of  the  Sheraton  period,  illustrated 
here  by  courtesy  of  Schmitt  Brothers,  has  for  sup- 
port a  carved  and  gilded  eagle  which  expresses  the 
vivacity  of  design  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  This  traditional  motif,  introduced  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Charles  II,  and  employed  especially  for 
consoles  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, had  already  been  modified  under  the  influence  of 
Kent  and  Chippendale.  The  final  development  toward 
a  more  spirited  treatment,  with  an  emphasis  on  line  in 
terms  of  pattern,  is  seen  in  this  remarkably  interesting 
example.  The  method  of  handling  the  wings  is  repre- 
sentative of  this.  The  structural  form  of  the  bone  is 
given  great  prominence  and  the  length  of  the  feathered 
portion  of  the  wing  much  curtailed,  leading  the  effect 
away  from  realism  but  achieving  manifest  style.  The 
note  of  exaggeration  is  held  in  control,  but  introduces 
such  variations  of  the  traditional  treatment  as  the 
height  of  the  lifted  claw  on  the  rock  support. 

The  design  of  the  frieze  is  typical  of  the  Sheraton 
period  in  its  wide  spacing,  while  on  the  base  is  found  a 
somewhat  simplified  rendering  of  the  rosette  that  often 
graces  the  earlier  plinths  of  eagle  consoles.  In  size  the 
piece  is  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  which  carries  it 
still  further  into  the  spirit  of  the  Sheraton  period.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Sheraton  piece.  The 
console  is  made  entirely  of  pine,  the 
figure  of  the  eagle  being  treated  with 
gesso  and  gilded.  The  frieze  has  a  black 
background,  with  gold  relief,  while  the 
rock  on  which  the  eagle  stands  is  a  very 
dark  brown,  and  the  base  black. 


BLACK  AND  GOLD  PINE  CONSOLE   WITH  EAGLE  SUPPORT  :  SCHMITT  BROTHERS 


RARE  INLAY  UPON 
AMERICAN  KNIFE  BOX 

THE  pairs  of  knife  boxes,  either  of 
the  slant-topped  form  or  urn  shape, 
which  were  used  in  American  dining- 
rooms  of  the  early  Federal  period  were 
not  as  a  rule  of  American  origin.  There 
were,  of  course,  a  certain  number  pro- 
duced locally,  and  they  are  usually  of 
unpretentious  type.  It  is  therefore  sur- 
prising to  find  so  handsome  a  pair  as 
was  recently  acquired  by  Ginsburg  & 
Levy.  They  have  the  moulded  base  and 
bracket  foot  of  American  examples,  and 
are  richly  inlaid  with  a  design  which  is 
characteristic  of  American  sideboards, 
clocks,  secretary-cabinets  and  other 
pieces,  but  is  entirely  unusual  in  its  ap- 
plication to  knife  boxes.  As  earlyas  1 738 
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Peter  Faneuil  of  Boston  was  or- 
dering a  shagreen  knife-case 
from  England,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  affluent  families  who 
favoured  luxurious  forms  of  use- 
ful objects  bought  the  imported 
ones.  Limited  demand  resulted 
in  keeping  the  number  of 
American  knife  boxes  relatively 
low,  and  this  in  turn  meant  that 
proficiency  in  making  them  re- 
mained uncommon. 

In  design  the  present  pair 
makes  use  of  the  reverse  curve, 
defining  the  centre  convex  sec- 
tion with  inlay  as  in  one  of  Hep- 
plewhite's  designs  in  the  Guide, 
but  not  employing  the  cham- 
fered corners,  or  applying  the 
curved  line  to  the  sides.  Hep- 
plewhite  and  Sheraton  show 
closely  related  designs.  In  this 
respect  the  pair  preserves  the 
lines  of  the  more  severe  early 
English  form  with  the  straight 
front  which  is  evidently  of  early 

origin,  since  a  crude  box  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Randle 
Holme's  Academy  of  Armoury  of  1688.  The  narrowness  of 
the  present  boxes,  as  compared  with  their  considerable 
depth,  produces  a  very  different  proportion,  however, 
to  the  cubical  form  of  some  of  the  early  English  cases, 
and  is  remarkably  graceful.  The  lavish  use  of  line  inlay, 
the  panels  showing  floral  motifs,  and  the  oval  with  urn 
of  flowers  on  the  top,  are  typical  of  the  best  American 
workmanship,  which  of  -ourse  retains  a  provincial 
simplicity  in  comparison  with  English  inlay.  There  is 
no  clue  to  the  exact  locality  in  which  this  pair  has  been 
produced,  and  no  means  of  dating  them  more  precisely 
than  toward  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


DUBLIN  CUP  BY  DAVID  KING 

A NUMBER  of  Irish  pieces  are  shown  in  the  recent- 
ly opened  department  of  antique  silver  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  Brand-Chatillon,  directed  by  William  E. 
Godfrey.  Reproduced  here  is  a  harp-handled  cup  by 
a  Dublin  maker,  David  King,  who  is  known  pre- 
eminently as  a  maker  of  such  cups.  The  date  is  17 14, 
which  is  the  year  of  the  tankard  that  represents  him 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland.  The  present  piece 
has  a  slightly  tapering  body  of  bell  shape  with  a 
moulded  band  around  the  lower  part.  The  cup  is  simi- 
lar in  design  to  the  superlatively  fine  covered  cup  of 
large  size  made  by  David  King  in  1 707,  formerly  in 
the  Panter  collection. 


AMERICAN  KNIFE  BOXES 
RV   :   GINSBURG    &  LEVY 


Other  Dublin  pieces  arc  a 
soup  ladle  with  a  spirally  fluted 
bowl  by  Michael  Homer,  174'/, 
and  a  straining  spoon  with  a 
grille  as  strainer,  by  John  Stoyle, 
1784.  Limerick  and  Cork  mak- 
ers are  also  represented. 

Among  the  pieces  in  this  col- 
lection was  shown  a  tea-set  by 
Samuel  Hennell  of  London, 
1800,  with  convex  Gothic  arches 
introduced  in  a  broad  band  a- 
round  the  body  of  the  tea-pot, 
sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher. 
The  remainder  of  the  ornament 
was  purely  classic,  showing  that 
blending  of  the  two  styles  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  furniture 
but  is  rare  in  silver.  The  whole 
collection  was  of  interest. 


BLASHFIELD  COL- 
LECTION AT  WIL- 
LIAMS COLLEGE 


T^HE  Lawrence  Art  Museum  of  Williams  College 
has  installed  a  collection  of  works  of  art  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Edward  Howland  Blashfield, 
mural  painter,  and  has  been  presented  by  Grace  Hall 
blashfield.  It  contains  a  wide  variety  of  objects,  among 
them  a  rare  fifteenth-century  Gothic  chest,  an  English 
Book  of  Hours  with  nine  large  miniatures,  four  seven- 
teenth-century  Flemish  tapestries,  two  Italian  paint- 
ings of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  a 
group  of  Egyptian  alabaster  vases,  Graeco-Roman 
glass  and  Coptic  textiles. 

Mr.  Blashfield's  own  work  is  represented  by  two  of 
his  original  designs  for  the  reading  room  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  seven  cartoons  in  full  colour,  and  a  num- 
ber of  charcoal  sketches  for  mural  decorations  in  fresco 
and  mosaic.  The  designs  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
have  been  used  as  mural  decorations  in  the  octagon  of 
the  Museum,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  with  the  orig- 
inal mural  designs  by  Elihu  Vedder,  which  occupy  the 
round-headed  windows. 


HUNTINGTON  LIBRARY  PUBLICATIONS 

AS  part  of  a  plan  to  make  the  riches  of  the  Hunting- 
don Library  accessible  to  scholars,  a  number  of 
publications  have  been  issued  in  recent  years  based  on 
its  collections  of  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books. 
Some  of  these  have  taken  the  form  of  facsimiles  of 
Elizabethan  dramas  and  poetical  miscellanies. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  catalogue  of  the  British  paintings 
of  the  Huntington  collection,  which  constitute  the  most 
important  representatipn  of  this  school  in  America, 
was  prepared  by  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  who  is  in  charge 
of  research  in  the  history  of  art  at  the  Library.  The 
same  author  has  also  compiled  the  Catalogue  of 
William  Blake's  Drawings  and  Paintings  in  the  Huntington 
Library  which  recently  issued  from  the  press. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Library's  publications 
are  in  the  field  of  English  literature  and  American 
history,  but  art  has  been  represented  in  a  third  work, 
besides  the  catalogues  mentioned.  This  is  Maurice 
Block's  Francois  Boucher  and  the  Beauvais  Tapestries, 
illustrated  with  examples  in  the  Huntington  Collection. 

THE  HEARST  STAINED  GLASS 

EVERY  sphere  of  art  is  splendidly  represented  in 
the  Hearst  Collections,  which  are  to  be  gradu- 
ally dispersed.  The  American  portion  of  this  world- 
famous  treasury  of  masterpieces  comprises  many 
superlative  examples  of  Stained  Glass.  Of  these,  the 
panel  illustrated  is  a  superb  specimen :  French,  fif- 
teenth-century, it  represents  The  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Saviour  depicted  against  a  deep  sapphire  sky,  be- 
tween Cherubim;  His  Mother  and  St.  John  are  on 
either  side  of  the  Cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  kneels  St. 
Mary  Magdalen. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  French  glass.  A  fine  thir- 
teenth-century panel  shows  The  Wedding  at  Cana  and 
The  Preparation  of  the  Festival,  with  emblems  of  Saint 
Louis  and  Blanche  of  Castile  in  the  borders;  another 
shows  Judas  hanging.  Fifteenth-century  panels,  besides 
the  panel  described  above,  include  another  Crucifixion 


(rectangular)  in  which  four  Angels  are  depicted 
catching  in  goblets  the  blood  from  the  Saviour's  hands 
and  feet.  Of  the  early  Sixteenth  Century  are  four  win- 
dows of  great  beauty,  showing  respectively  The  Nativ- 
ity, Christ  before  Herod,  The  Crucifixion,  and  The  Resurrec- 
tion. These  windows  have  a  height,  over  all,  of  79 
inches  and  a  width  of  30^  inches.  The  figures  are 
framed  in  Gothic  architectural  shrines. 

Of  the  German  stained  glass  in  the  Hearst  Collec- 
tion very  important  are  the  three  fifteenth-century 
panels  of  The  Annunciation,  The  Visitation,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  These  brilliant 
panels  were  made  after  designs  by  Albrecht  Durer,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  who  presented 
them  to  his  son  Philip  I  of  Spain.  The  over-all  height 
of  the  panels  is  12  ft.  1  in. 


CRUCIFIXION  :  GOTHIC  STAINED  AND  PAINTED  GLASS  PANEL 
FRENCH,  XV  CENTURY  :  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  LOISE  EN-BRIE 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


ACQUISITIONS  AT  S.  KENSINGTON 

SOME  very  pleasant  new  things  passed  into  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  collections  last 
month.  Foremost  was  the  mirror  in  a  carved  and 
lacquered  frame  illustrated  below.  A  piece  of  extra- 
ordinary elegance  and  fantaisie,  it  might  almost  be 
described  as  a  humoresque  in  the  Chinese  manner, 
mixed  with  rococo  elements  so  fashionable  in  Europe 
during  the  Chinomania  period  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  It  is  of  South  German,  probably  Bavarian, 
make,  the  detail  being  of  a  delicacy  and  refinement 
not  found  in  contemporary  English  work,  and  though 
of  large  size  (a  little  over  nine  feet  in  height),  its 
admirable  construction  and  proportions  have  enabled 
it  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  something  like  two 
centuries.  The  exceptional  quality  of  the  lacquer  and 
its  delicacy  of  colouring,  its  grotesque  birds  and  the 
white-robed  lady,  alike  indicate  a  master-hand.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  engraved  ornaments  of  sim- 
ilar design  are  being  largely  revived  in  certain  mod- 
ern German  publications,  and  we  may  look  among 
early  examples  of  these  for  the  origin  of  this  mirror. 

Another  overmantel  mirror,  in  carved  and  gilded 
frame,  with  gryphons  and  scrolls  suggests  the  name  of 
Robert  Adam  as  its  designer.  This  came  from  a  draw- 
ing-room in  Bradbourne,  Kent,  built  and  decorated 
in  1 774.  The  Far  East  fashion  again  appears  in  a  splen- 
did sealing-wax  red  japanned  day-bed,  with  figures 
and  ornament  in  gold,  made  by  Giles  Grendey  (c. 
1693-1780),  of  Clerkenwell,  and  a  red  lacquer  chair 
of  c.  1700.  Both  have  cane  seats.  The  day-bed  was  part 
of  an  early  shipment  of  furniture  to  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  came  from  the  castle  of  Lazcano,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado. 

The  very  interesting  examples  of  pottery  received 
include  a  beautiful  thirteenth-century  bowl  of  most 
effective  design,  black  on  a  cream  ground ;  an  earthen- 
ware from  Northern  China,  of  almost  incredible  anti- 
quity, said  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  mil- 
lennium B.C.,  and  an  eighteenth-century  Hungarian 
dish,  of  Habaner  ware.*  Another  valued  acquisition  is 
a  fifteenth-century  roundel  of  stained  and  painted 
glass  from  the  W.  R.  Hearst  collection.  This  is  a  her- 
aldic piece  with  armoured  knights  supporting  the 
shield  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  its  kind,  having  been  at  one  time  in  the 
Gelnhausen  Cathedral  of  Swabia.  A  collection  of  ten 

*  See  article  'Old  Hungarian  Majolica,'  by  Sheila  Irving 
Rein.  The  Connoisseur,  September  1938. 


pieces  of  eighteenth-century  English  glassware  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Margaret  Emslie  and  an  interesting 
relic  of  Charles  Dickens  in  the  form  of  a  wooden 
pen-case  is  a  bequest  from  the  late  E.  V.  Lucas. 


A  ROYAL  GIFT  FOR  HAMPTON  COURT 

THE  sumptuously  carved  mirror  frame  in  the 
characteristic  style  of  Grinling  Gibbons  which 
was  illustrated  (p.  300)  in  our  article  last  month, 
Masterpieces  of  Furniture  from  St.  DonaVs  Castle,  has  been 


A  CARVED  AND  LACQUERED  MIRROR  FRAME  IN  THE  CHINESE 
TASTE  :  GERMAN,  CIRCA  1740  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBEKT  MUSEUM 
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A  STUDY  BY  A-J.  DA  LOU  FOR  THE  'TRIOMPHE  DE  I  A  RE 
LENT    BY    E.   L.    PAGET,   ESQ.,   TO    THE    BURLINGTON    FINE  A 

purchased  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary,  and  by  a 
most  happy  and  appropriate  dispensation  of  royal 
graciousness,  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace.  It  was  described  by  our  contributor 
in  error  as  being  of  lime-wood.  It  is  in  fact  of  pear- 
tree  wood,  and  the  wealth  of  materialistically  carved 
flowers,  fruit  and  birds,  is  a  tour  de  force  of  skill  nothing 
short  of  miraculous.  The  upper  part  is  surmounted  by 
the  interlaced  monogram  of  William  III  and  Mary, 
with  two  cupids  supporting  the  crown  of  England. 
Below  are  the  sword  and  sceptre.  In  1932  this  frame 
was  shown  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition.  It  will 
now  be  seen  in  its  perfect  setting. 


SCOTTISH  ART  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

THE  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Art  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  is  to  open  on  January  6th,  will 
figure  largely  in  our  February  issue.  Readers  of  The 
Connoisseur,  we  feel  sure,  will  prefer  to  wait  until  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  them  a  first-hand  survey 
of  the  exhibition  rather  than  an  ad  hoc  forecast 
snatched  from  vague  reports.  But  from  a  perusal  of  the 
list  of  paintings  sent  us,  we  confess  to  some  disappoint- 
ment that  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
illustrate  Scottish  art  history  as  exemplified  in  the 
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early  portraits  of  tartan-clad  Highland 
chieftains  shown  in  the  Scottish  Historic 
Pavilion  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  Here 
was  given  a  far  better  and  more  character- 
istic representation  of  native  Scottish  genius 
than  we  are  likely  to  get  from  a  surfeit  of 
nineteenth-century  cosmopolitan  Scots 
painters.  We  say  nothing  of  the  forty  Rae- 
burns,  the  twenty-three  Allan  Ramsays,  and 
the. seventeen  Geddes',  but  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  show  twenty-six  examples  by  Sir 
James  Guthrie,  thirty  by  McTaggart,  thir- 
teen by  Sir  J.  Lawton  Wingate,  twenty-one 
by  Peploe,  and  eight  by  Cadell  (these  two 
last  of  the  same  school  and  barely  distin- 
guishable) ?  Nothing  need  be  said  against 
the  inclusion  of  these  talented  painters,  but 
surely  they  seem  over-represented,  at  the 
expense  of  the  earlier,  if  ruder,  painters  of 
the  indigenous  Scottish  school.  It  is  claimed 
that  'the  Exhibition  is  a  national  demonstra- 
tion of  Scotland's  accomplishment  in  the 
arts.'  Our  colleague,  who  visited  the  Glas- 
gow Exhibition  last  autumn,  considers,  with 
many  other  Scottish  antiquaries,  that  an 
adequate  descriptive  and  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  the  historic  section  should  have  been 
compiled,  and  that  a  golden  opportunity 
has  been  lost.  In  addition  to  the  paintings, 
our  next  issue  will  discuss  silver,  pewter  and  arms. 


MARITIME  ART  AT  PORTSMOUTH 

NAVAL  and  marine  pictures  have  always  been 
popular  with  the  British  public,  and  since  His 
Majesty  the  King  opened  the  National  Maritime 
Museum  at  Greenwich  last  year,  a  notable  increase  of 
interest  in  maritime  art  has  been  discerned.  London- 
ers will  also  call  to  mind  the  successful  Sea  Power  exhi- 
bition at  the  New  Burlington  Galleries  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  These  facts  had  encouraged  Messrs. 
Gieves,  Limited,  to  stage  a  display  of  marine  paint- 
ings and  drawings  by  living  British  artists  in  the  appro- 
priate venue  of  Portsmouth  during  December,  the 
first  held  in  the  new  Gieves  headquarters.  Some  of 
our  best-known  marine  artists,  who  themselves  are 
seamen  of  experience,  took  an  active  part  in  this 
enterprise.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  sea  and  of  ships  is  required  to  make 
a  first-class  marine  painter.  The  names  of  Norman 
Wilkinson,  Charles  Pears,  Cecil  King  and  Arthur 
Briscoe,  redoubtable  specialists  all  in  this  particular 
branch  of  art,  may  be  cited  on  these  grounds,  and  their 
collaboration  ensured  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 
Assuredly  these  men  are  giving  national  service  of 
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importance,  and  they  were  on  this 
occasion  ably  supported  by  Sir 
Muirhead  Bone,  Sir  John  Lavery, 
Julius  Olsson,  Stephen  Bone,  Mon- 
tague Dawson,  Arthur  Burgess,  Bor- 
lase  Smart  and  many  others.  Paint- 
ings by  professional  seamen  were 
also  included.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  by  Admiral-of-the-Pleet  the 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 


PAINTINGS  KROM  THE  XIV 
TO   THE   XVIII  CENTURY 

A MOST  enjoyable  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  masters  dating 
from  the  XIV  to  the  XVIII  Cen- 
tury was  arranged  at  Knoedler's 
former  gallery  on  the  ground  floor 
of  15,  Old  Bond  Street,  during  Nov- 
ember and  December.  This  collec- 
tion was  brought  over  from  the 
N.V.  Bachstitz  Gallery  at  the 
Hague.  It  says  much  for  the  know- 
ledge and  taste  of  the  promoters 
that  there  was  not  a  single  panel 
that  did  not  possess  some  outstanding  quality  or  fea- 
ture of  interest.  There  were  thirty-six  pictures  in  all, 
each  worthy  of  close  examination.  The  only  annoying 
thing  was  the  disregard  (as  so  often  happens)  of  nu- 
merical sequence  in  the  hanging. 

A  very  important  work  is  the  small  panel  Portrait  of 
a  Gentleman,  said  to  depict  the  Krench  Representative 
to  the  Netherlands,  by  Gerard  David.  This  is  a  vivid 
and  characteristic  portraiture  of  a  striking  physiog- 
nomy, painted  about  the  end  of  the  fourteen-hundreds 
in  that  perfected  technique  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
the  centuries  without  deterioration.  Its  firm  drawing 
is  an  object-lesson  to  latter-day  daubers.  We  must  pass 
with  a  mere  mention  the  Italian  primitives  of  which 
there  are  quite  a  few,  noting  their  excellences  and 
brightly  illuminated  colourings,  the  rather  Germanic, 
but  Klemish  portrait  of  a  man  (c.  1500),  the  Biblical 
scenes  on  altar-wings  by  a  Cologne  master  of  1320 — 
extraordinarily  like  contemporary  English  work  as 
seen  in  the  School  of  Westminster — and  others  of  the 
earlier  schools,  though  they  are  of  remarkable  inte- 
rest. We  must,  however,  dwell  a  moment  before  Joos 
van  Cleeve's  important  panel  Lucretia,  a  quite  impas- 
sioned rendering  of  the  frenzied  wife  of  Collatine,  seen 
at  more  than  half-length,  in  the  act  of  stabbing  herself 
with  a  sword.  It  is  a  picture  almost  painful  in  its 
realism,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  recalls  those 
paroxysms  of  deity  sometimes  painted  by  the  early 
Chinese  artists.  A  little  panel  by  the  rare  Sofonisba 


ST.  PAUL  :  BY  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  PORDENONE  :  RECENTLY  SHi  i\\  N 
GALLERY   IN  AN   EXHIBITION   OF  OLD   MASTERS   IN  LONDON 

Anguisciola  of  Cremona,  of  a  Lady  and  Child,  quite 
charmed  the  eye  in  spite  of  the  rather  insignificant 
proportions  of  the  child  introduced  in  a  lower  corner. 
A  Ferdinand  Bol,  of  such  fine  quality  that  it  long 
passed  as  a  Rembrandt,  The  Angel  of  Gideon,  must  be 
one  of  the  master's  greatest  works.  Its  smouldering 
colours  and  depth  of  tone,  ranging  from  the  deepest 
brown  to  dazzling  whites,  make  the  old  ascription 
sufficiently  plausible  and  would  probably  have  stood 
had  not  the  overpainted  signature  been  brought  to 
light.  Among  the  portraits  was  a  handsome  present- 
ment of  Attila  Grimaldi,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Titian,  by  Johannes  Stephan  von  Calcar.  Another,  by 
Goya,  was  a  dignified  Portrait  of  a  Spanish  lady  with 
greyish  hair,  in  a  blond  colour  scheme  of  pale  gold, 
blue  and  pink.  Others  were  a  finely  decorative  por- 
trait of  the  painter,  Nicolas  de  LargUUere,  by  his  friendly 
rival  De  Troy;  a  version  of  the  Marquis  Cattaneo,  by 
Van  Dyck;  the  future  Charles  X  at  the  age  of  six,  by 
Drouais;  an  animated  and  charming  head  and  bust  of 
Mrs.  Tyrell  in  red,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  a  picture 
of  a  bejewelled  and  diademed  lady  by  Parmegianino; 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I  of  Austria,  by  Jan  Cornelisz 
Vermeyen ;  Tintoretto's  portrait  of  Jacopo  Sansovino, 
and  a  portrait  of  surprising  excellence,  of  a  Young  Man, 
by  Wallerant  Vaillant.  Of  subject  pictures,  there  were 
two  of  the  most  important  works  of  Jan  Steen,  the 
large  canvas  Esther  Accusing  Haman  before  Ahasuerus  (ex- 
hibited at  Burlington  House  in  1929)  and  the  Samson 
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XVIII  CENTURY  DRINKING  GLASS 
BY  W.  BEILBY,  OF  NEWCASTLE 
BELONGING  TO  W.  G.  T.  BURNE 


and  Delilah — perhaps 
even  finer.  The  striking 
work  by  Pordenone, 
The  Conversion  of  Saul, 
which  we  illustrate, 
with  its  overwhelming 
white  horse,  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  re- 
presentations of  the 
animal  in  the  whole  of 
painting  and  will  no 
doubt  duly  impress  M. 
Chirico.  The  intensity 
both  of  movement  and 
colouring  in  this  pic- 
ture make  it  indeed  an 
unforgettable  thing. 
Many  other  fine  works 
were  noted,  but  cannot 
be  recorded  here  A  few 
Italian  renaissance 
bronzes,  small  but  of 
exceptional  quality, 
were  also  seen. 


A  MEDICI  EXHIBITION  IN  FLORENCE 

THOSE  great  rulers  of  Florence,  the  Medici,  whose 
influence  in  the  politics,  culture  and  commerce 
of  Europe  during  Italy's  golden  years,  between  1350 
and  1550,  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  are  to  be  com- 
memorated this  spring  in  the  halls  of  their  ancient 
palace.  Planned  by  Michelozzo  for  the  elder  Cosimo, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  the 
Palazzo  Medici  is  still  mainly  intact,  despite  the  subse- 
quent enlargements  and  alterations  made  by  the  Ric- 
cardi  family.  Here,  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel  contain- 
ing Benozzo  Gozzoli's  famous  frescoes,  will  be  re- 
placed for  the  occasion,  the  Nativity  which  was  ex- 
pressly painted  for  it  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  In  such  a 
setting  the  glories  of  Florence  under  Medici  rule  are  to 
be  revived  with  a  display  of  sculptures,  medals  and 
paintings,  tapestries  and  embroidered  fabrics,  illum- 
inated manuscripts,  archives,  personal  relics  and  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  life  and  activities  of  a  family 
which  gave  two  popes  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
two  Queens  to  France.  This  important  event  will  be 
dealt  with  in  due  course  in  The  Connoisseur. 


BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB 

THE  members  of  the  above  club  announce  an 
Exhibition  of  Pictures,  Drawings,  Furniture  and  other 
Objects  of  Art,  in  the  gallery  of  their  premises,  which 
will  remain  open  till  about  the  end  of  February. 
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Besides  works  of  greater  antiquity,  examples  of  the 
earlier  Victorian  period  are  to  be  included. 

The  terra-cotta  figure  by  Aime-Jules  Dalou,  repro- 
duced here,  has  been  lent  by  E.  L.  Paget,  Esq.  It  is  the 
sketch  model  for  the  figure  riding  on  a  lion  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  great  sculptor's  Triomphe  de  la  Republique 
in  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Nation,  Paris,  and  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  J.  P.  Heseltine, 
from  whom  Mr.  Paget  acquired  it,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  studies  for  the  same  monument. 


ENGLISH  ENAMELLED  DRINKING  GLASS 

AVERY  rare  example  of  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish drinking  glass  is  the  goblet  recentlydiscovered 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  T.  Burne,  of  27,  Davies  St.,  Berkeley 
Square,  W.  The  bowl  is  finely  enamelled  with  a  pas- 
toral landscape  in  colours,  within  a  cartouche  break- 
ing into  scroll  foliage  and  vandyked  borders  in  opaque 
white  enamel;  the  work  of  Beilby  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  about  the  year  1 760.  On  the  reverse  side  is  a 
butterfly.  The  stem  is  decorated  with  an  opaque  twist. 
Its  height  is  seven  inches.  Only  two  other  perfect 
glasses  of  this  type  appear  to  be  known.  A  few  years 
ago  The  Connoisseur  illustrated  in  a  colour  plate  a 
very  similar  specimen  with  an  almost  identical  land- 
scape and  undoubtedly  by  the  same  hand,  the  border 
being  slightly  different,  and  having  an  air-stem.  It  was 
then  believed  to  be  the  onlyone  of  its  kind  in  existence. 


THE  NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 

THIS  useful  and  active  organization  has  presented 
to  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scot- 
land a  rare  example  of  native  craftsmanship.  It  con- 
sists of  eighteen  oak  carved  panels,  set  in  two  rows 
within  a  framing  of  carved  and  moulded  muntins  and 
rails.  In  style  of  the  late  Gothic  period,  in  character 
Scottish,  it  is  probably  the  finest  example  of  its  kind 
left  in  the  country.  Vine  and  grape,  oak  and  acorn, 
with  floral  and  bird  motifs  decorate  some  of  the  panels, 
whilst  the  subjects  of  others  are  satirical  animals 
masquerading  as  humans.  The  central  panel  of  the 
upper  row  bears  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  Panter  or 
Paniter  of  Newmanswalls,  near  Montrose.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  above  is  all  that  remains  of  the  dais 
panelling  which  once  adorned  the  hall  of  a  hospital 
founded  in  15 16  by  Patrick  Panter,  Bishop  of  Ross  and 
Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  Chief  Secretary  to  James 
IV,  and  after  Flodden,  trusted  adviser  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet. Recently  the  same  museum  benefited  by  a 
similar  gift  from  the  Fund  in  the  form  of  a  mid- 
sixteenth-century  section  of  oak  panelling  of  more 
classic  character  from  Killochan  Castle,  Ayrshire. 

[Concluded  on  second  column  page  50] 


HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMS  ON  SALVER,  18TH 
CENTURY— LONDON,  W. 

THE  arms  are  those  of  the 
Counts  Maulde  of  Hainault — 
or,  a  bend  sable  fretty  argent;  C. 
out  of  a  coronet  a  stag's  head  or;  M.  or 
and  sable.  The  supporters  are  not  given 
in  works  of  reference,  and  this  salver 
is  therefore  interesting  as  a  document 
in  that  it  shows  them  to  have  been 
lions.  The  war-cry  was  Lignel 


TEA-POT,  CIRCA 
1725— LONDON,  W. 


ARMS  OF  THE  COUNTS  MAULDE  OF 
HAINAULT,  ENGRAVED  ON  A  SALVER 


THE  crest  of  a  tree 
Viresco  proves  that 


associated  with  the  motto 
the  original  owner  was  a 


son's  Somerset,  II,  94),  and  in  1725 
Paul  Stallard  of  Stoke  married  Mary 
Warde  of  Chew-magna  {Somerset 
PorishRegisters,ll,  146).  Stallards  from 
Chew-stoke  were  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  resident  at  Widcomb,  Som- 
erset, and  in  1912  at  Fordingbridge, 
Hampshire.  There  were  also  Stal- 
lards at  Butcombe,  who  later  moved 
to  Ledbury,  Herefordshire.  A  num- 
ber of  Sherborne  pedigrees  have  been 
published,  but  none  shed  any  light 
on  your  problem.  The  latter  can  be 
transcribed  for  a  fee.  I  do  not  advise 
prolonged  research,  as  the  cost  is 
likely  to  be  high,  and  the  value  of  the 
results  doubtful. 


Monteith  of  Scotland. 
Monteath. 


I  cannot  trace  Rebecca  and  Jean 


ARMS  ON  A  CHARLES  II 
CLOTHES-BRUSH— LONDON,  W. 


WESTERN  OF  DEVONSHIRE 
—COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

I SHOULD  advise  you  to  write  to  the  incumbent 
of  North  Tawton  (not  Taunton) ,  Devonshire,  for 
any  references  in  the  Registers  to  the  parents  of 
Thomas  Western  born  there  in  August  1755.  Sir 
Thomas  Charles  Callis  Western  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  connected  closely  with  your  family.  He  was  of 
the  Essex  Westerns  seated  at  Rivenhall  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  The  name  Callis  came  into  the  family 
early  in  the  century  by  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Western  of  Rivenhall  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert 
Callis  and  sister  to  Admiral  Smith  Callis. 


STALLARD  AND  SHERBORNE 
—NEW  TOWN,  TASMANIA 

THERE  is  apparently  no  printed  or  manuscript 
pedigree  of  Stallard  of  Somerset.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  privately  printed  a  thin  volume  of  Notes  and 
Queries  on  some  Families  .  .  .  of  Stallard,  but  this  is  un- 
obtainable. I  imagine  the  family  came  from  Hereford- 
shire where  the  name  was  common  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  The  Somerset  Parish  Registers  (III,  126)  record 
the  marriage  of  Edmond  Stallard  to  Anne  Evans  at 
Wraxall  in  1567.  Early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
James  Stallard  was  resident  at  Chew-stoke  (Collin- 


THE  dexter  impalement  is  that  of  Parmiger  of 
Kent  and  of  Hampshire — gules,  a  fess  vairy  or  and 
azure,  between  three  doves  or.  The  sinister  impalement  is 
either  Ireby,  Pors,  or  most  probably  Noel  of  Persall, 
Staffordshire. 


ARMS  ON  DOCUMENT 
—SOUTH  RUISLIP 

YOU  had  better  submit  the  document  for  exami- 
nation and  translation.  I  assume  it  is  in  German. 
The  Royal  Arms  cannot  have  been  'granted'  in  1837. 
The  principal  coat  is  that  of  Bavaria,  the  charges  on 
the  inescutcheon  being  the  crossed  swords  of  the  Arch- 
marshalship  of  the  Empire. 


COAT  OF  ARMS— LONDON,  W. 

GULES,  seven  lozenges  vair,  3, 3  and  1;  on  a  canton  or,  a 
mullet  pierced  sable,  with  a  Baronet's  badge,  are  the 
arms  of  Guise  of  Elmore  Court  and  Highnam  Park, 
co.  Gloucester,  created  baronets  in  1783.  The  escut- 
cheon of  pretense — per  chevron,  three  lions'  heads  erased 
counterchanged  (no  tinctures) — is  that  of  Clarke,  Bec- 
kett or  Steward.  I  cannot  discover  any  record  of  this 
marriage. 

[Continued  on  next  page\ 
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ARMS  ON  SILVER  TRAY  :  THE  CENTRAL  COAT  IS  THAT 
OF  EDGAR  OF  THE  RED  HOUSE,  IPSWICH,  CO.  SUFFOLK 

ARMS  ON  SILVER  TRAY,  1787    LONDON,  W.i 

THE  central  and  preponderating  coat  is  that  of  the 
family  of  Edgar  of  the  Red  House,  near  Ipswich, 
Suffolk.  It  is  the  coat  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the 
owner  of  the  tray,  the  date  of  which  is  1 787,  must  have 
been  Mileson  Edgar  (d.  1830),  who  in  October  1783 
married  his  first-cousin  Susannah  Edgar,  daughter  of 
Robert  Edgar  of  Wickhambrook,  High  Sheriff  of  Suf- 
folk.   Neither  of  the  flanking  arms  is  recorded. 

MUSTARD  POT,  1765— LONDON,  W. 

yl  NEGRO'S  head,  associated  with  the  motto  Qui 
~*Jl  conducit,  is  the  crest  of  Borthwick  of  Heriot. 

ARMS  ON  SIGNET  RING 
—PASSAIC,   N.J.,  U.S.A. 

WOULD  you  please  send  us  an  impression  of  the 
arms  on  your  ring,  and  if  possible  an  enlarged 
photograph.  They  are  unidentifiable  from  your  sketch, 
though  the  treatment  is  patently  continental  and 
almost  certainly  German.  Is  the  horizontal  charge  a 
wreath  or  a  branch  of  laurel,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree  ? 

ARMS  ON  RING— AYLESBURY 

ALTHOUGH  dug  up  in  London,  your  enamelled 
-tA.  silver  ring  appears  to  me  to  be  either  Italian  or 
more  probably  French,  about  1460.  It  is  impossible  to 
identify  a  coat  consisting  solely  of  a  'lion  rampant.' 
The  treatment  of  this  beast  on  your  signet  is  entirely 
un-English,  and  suggests  the  grotesque  monsters  of 
the  Renaissance. 


SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

[Concluded from  page  48] 

The  Secretary  of  the  Fund  announces  that  a  soiree  for 
members  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Academy,  during 
the  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Art,  on  Tuesday,  February 
7th,  and  Wednesday,  February  8th. 

THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME 
MUSEUM,  GREENWICH 

THE  first  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  above 
institution  will  be  read  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  Trustees  may  indeed  be  congratulated  at  the 
rapidity  and  efficiency  with  which  they  have  brought 
the  National  Maritime  Museum  into  being.  Results 
have  exceeded  all  expectations.  The  Museum  now 
possesses  the  finest  assemblage  of  maritime  antiquities 
in  existence,  and  its  effect,  it  is  rightly  claimed, is  such  as 
to  'produce  a  lasting  impression  of  the  part  which  sea 
power  has  played  in  British  history.' 

In  particular,  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  James  Caird, 
Bart.,  for  his  munificence  and  his  public-spirited  bene- 
factions, which  have  provided  for  over  half  the  collec- 
tions and  for  the  cost  of  converting  the  museum  build- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  I  nigo  Jones's  Queen's  House 
which  is  an  ancient  monument.  In  the  Van  de  Velde 
Room  of  the  latter  building,  the  Trustees  have  just 
placed  on  exhibition  the  well-known  and  splendid 
collection  of  marine  paintings  belonging  to  Captain 
Bruce  S.  Ingram,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  who  has  generously 
lent  them  for  the  occasion.  It  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  that  the  panelled  room  in  which  these  pictures 
are  now  displayed  was  occupied  as  a  studio  by  the  two 
Van  de  Veldes,  marine  painters  to  Charles  II.  This 
same  Queen  s  House  was  previously  famous  as  the  re- 
pository of  the  works  of  art  collected  by  Charles  I.  It 
now  comes  again  into  its  former  noble  uses. 

The  Report  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Museum  may  be 
had  from  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Kingsway, 
W.C.2,  price  gd.  net,  postage  extra. 

HEARST  SILVER  RELICS  FOR  THE  NATION 

THE  Pusey  Horn,  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
Hearst  silver  collection  from  St.  Donat's  Castle, 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  last  issue,  has  been 
presented  by  an  anonymous  donor  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  together  with  a  Commonwealth  peg 
tankard  made  by  John  Plummer  of  York  in  1657,  the 
gift  of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund.  The  Boston 
Silver  Oar,  once  used  as  the  City  Mace,  goes  to  the 
Boston  Museum  in  Lincolnshire,  and  two  Elizabethan 
silver  tazzae,  formerly  the  property  of  the  same  city, 
to  its  namesake,  Boston  in  Massachusetts. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


INQUIRY  (No.  1,011) 

Sir, — I  would  be  much  obliged  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  help  me  to  identify 
the  subject  and  painter  of  the  picture 
(7  ft.  3  in.  x  6  ft.)  here  shown.  I  believe 
it  to  represent  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Archimedes.  His  wife  is  on  the  left;  be- 
hind him  stands  Hieron  of  Syracuse  in 
armour;  a  goldsmith  and  slaves  are  seen 
on  the  right  of  the  picture.  It  belonged 
formerly  to  Cattawi  Pasha  in  Cairo. — 
Arnold  Zarb  (Cairo). 


INQUIRIES  (Nos.  1,012  and  1,013) 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  throw 
light  upon  the  subjects  and  painters  of 
these  two  pictures?  The  portrait  of  a 
lady,  which  came  from  a  Rhenish  castle, 
is  reputedly  a  Flemish  work  of  art,  the 
group  is  evidently  Italian. — Mrs.  C.  R. 
Lidman  (Stockholm). 

[The  group  clearly  represents  Mars, 
Venus,  Cupid  and  Vulcan. — Editors.] 


HISTORIC  OR  ALLEGORICAL  PICTURE  :  ANY  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THIS  WORK  AND  ITS  PROBABLE  PAINTER  IS  SOLICITED  (No.  1,011) 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  :  INFORMATION  As 
TO  THE  SUBJECT  AND  PAINTER  SOUGHT  (No.  1,012) 


'  PICTURE  REPRESENTING  MARS,  VENUS  AND  VULCAN,  WITH  CUPID  IN  A  NET 
INFORMATION  AS  TO  THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  PAINTER  IS  SOLICITED  (No.  1,013) 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  IN  BROWN  CLOAK  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SIR 
GODFREY  KNELLER  :  VIEWS  OF  READERS  SOLICITED  (No.  1,014) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  IN  BLUE  VELVET  COAT  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  WRIGHT  OF  DERBY  AND  TO  GILBERT  STUART  (No.  1,015) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN,  PROBABLY  THAT  OF  AN  ARTIST 
MID  XVIII  CENTURY  :  OPINIONS  SOUGHT  (No.  1,016) 


INQUIRY— PORTRAITS  (Nos.  1,014  and  1,015) 

Sir, — I  desire  to  make  inquiries  about  the  two  portraits 
(here  reproduced). 

The  portrait  of  a  man  wearing  a  periwig  and  a  brown  cloak 
is  attributed,  and  probably  correctly  so,  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  The  other  portrait  is  of  a  later  period,  and  is  also  an 
excellent  work  of  art.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers 
is  able  to  recognize  the  subjects  of  these  pictures  and  to  es- 
tablish definitely  who  was  the  painter  of  the  later  portrait, 
which  has  been  ascribed  alternatively  to  Gilbert  Stuart  and 
to  Wright  of  Derby.  The  person  represented  wears  a  blue  velvet 
coat  and  gold  embroidered  waistcoat. — Cyril  Drummond. 


INQUIRY— PORTRAIT  (No.  1,016) 

Sir, — I  would  be  extremely  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  is  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  also  of  the  painter,  of  the  picture  in  my  possession 
(here  reproduced).  It  is  presumably  the  portrait  of  an  artist, 
perhaps  a  self-portrait.  The  fashion  of  the  costume  would 
appear  to  be  that  of  1 735-1 750.  The  coat  is  brown;  the  man's 
eyes  are  brown,  and  his  complexion  is  olive.  The  picture  has 
at  some  time  been  transferred  to  another  canvas.  I  possess  no 
further  information  regarding  this  interesting  portrait,  which 
was  purchased  by  my  late  husband. — Mrs.  Isobel  Pattinson. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  EUGENE  DELACROIX 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Pach 
With  Reproductions  from  his  Paintings  and  Drawings 
(London:  Jonathan  Cape.  30s.  net) 

DELACROIX  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
discussed  figures  in  the  art  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  As  generally  regarded,  he  is  the  lead- 
er of  the  Romantic  reaction  in  painting  and  its  trium- 
phant vindicator,  as  opposed  to  the  severities  of  Clas- 
sicism. But  this  unending  battle  is  still  raging.  There 
are  draughtsmen  living  to-day,  disciples  of  pure  form, 
as  strict  in  their  adherence  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Classic  spirit,  just  as  there  are  painters  whose  works 
are  wholly  introspective,  based  on  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  fabric  of  a  dream.  The  truth  about 
Delacroix  is  that  he  combines  in  himself,  as  with  all 
the  greatest  painters,  the  basic  principles  of  both.  How 
well  is  this  union  symbolized  in  his  picture  of  Dante 
the  poet  of  Christian  Europe  in  the  same  barque  with 
Virgil  the  Pagan  of  Augustan  Rome.  But  it  was  his 
destiny  to  combat  the  rigidities  imposed  first  by  David 
and  afterwards  by  Ingres. 

Since  Delacroix  has  exercised  so  enormous  an  in- 
fluence upon  all  succeeding  schools  of  painting,  the 
perusal  of  his  journal  must  be  of  absorbing  interest. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  and  greatest  stimulus 
of  his  life  was  Gericault's  Radeau  de  la  Meduse.  Dela- 
croix actually  posed  for  one  of  the  figures,  and 
through  this  epoch-making  work  was  fired  to  produce 
his  equally  revolutionary  Dante  and  Virgil,  exhibited  in 
1822 — the  year  when  he  started  his  journal.  The  sec- 
ond great  impulse  came  a  few  years  later,  when  Con- 
stable and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen  exhibited  at 
the  Louvre,  causing  him  to  repaint  his  Massacre  of  Scio 
in  four  days. 

Delacroix  stands  as  a  veritable  Prometheus  of 
painting.  The  freedom  which  he  hands  on  from  Goya 
and  Gericault  is  an  abounding  legacy  for  all  time. 
Those  who  visited  the  Louvre  exhibition  of  his  works 
in  1930  were  filled  with  amazement  at  his  vigour  and 
fecundity,  and  this  did  not  take  into  account  his  vast 
mural  decorations. 

The  translation  of  his  Journal  (from  the  second 
French  edition)  albeit  necessarily  reduced  by  half,  is 
long  overdue.  It  should  have  been  taken  in  hand  many 
years  ago.  What  a  stimulus  to  ambition,  what  an  urge 
to  youth  to  gird  up  its  loins  and  be  doing! 

Delacroix'  forceful  personality,  with,  as  someone 
has  said,  the  face  of  a  sick  lion,  is  well  seen  in  the 
lithograph  by  Sirouy,  no  doubt  drawn  from  a  photo- 
graph. The  hard-drawn  mouth  and  sunken  ?yes  tell  of 


his  struggles  with  ill-health,  yet  reveal  an  invincible 
tenacity  of  spirit,  a  fighting  complex  that  bore  down 
all  opposition,  misunderstanding  and  hostility. 

The  Journal  runs  from  1822  (the  year  of  the  Dante 
and  Virgil)  till  1863  (that  of  the  painter's  death)  with 
two  important  breaks.  The  first  is  from  1824  till  1832, 
the  year  of  the  sojourn  in  Morocco.  Though  this 
lasted  only  six  months,  the  experience  left  a  life-long 
impression  on  the  artist's  mind,  and  indeed  hereafter 
coloured  the  whole  of  his  existence.  The  second  break 
occurs  from  1832  to  1847.  Here  the  gap  is  partially 
filled  by  fragments  written  on  loose  leaves  or  in  sketch 
books  and  given  in  this  edition  as  a  supplement. 

The  laborious  work  of  selection  and  of  editing  the 
journal  has  been  done  with  the  utmost  care,  and  one 
can  only  praise  Mr.  Pach's  translation,  which  runs  so 
smoothly  that  we  are  hardly  aware  of  it. — H.G.F. 

PIETER  BRUEGEL,  DER  MALER  IN  SEINER 
ZEIT 

By  Gotthard  Jedlicka 

(Zurich-Leipzig:  Eugen  Reutsch,  28  Swiss  Frs. — 
19.50  M. — in  wrappers;  32  Frs. — 22   M. — bound. 
With  124  Illustrations) 

THE  varied  fortunes  of  an  artist's  fame  through  the 
ages  are  full  of  surprises.  Little  was  known  of 
'Breughel,'  as  his  name  was  spelt  in  those  days  (1907), 
when  the  Belgian  critics  Hulin  de  Loo  and  van 
Bastelaer  gave  a  complete  account  of  his  paintings  and 
engravings.  He  had  been  practically  ignored  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  when  his  works 
were  often  confused  with  those  of  his  eldest  son  Pieter 
II,  and  even  with  those  of  his  younger  son  Jan,  the 
friend  and  collaborator  of  Rubens,  who  painted  in  a 
very  different  style.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  small 
number  of  the  master's  authenticated  pictures  (34-36) 
and  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important,  in 
Vienna,  were  not  easily  accessible — but  also  to  the 
character  of  his  art,  which  ran  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  the  time,  blending,  as  it  did,  colour  and 
satire,  movement  and  caricature. 

Bruegel  the  Elder  expressed  the  spirit  of  a  restless 
period.  He  died  at  an  early  age — about  forty — during 
the  first  years  of  the  revolution  against  Spain,  which 
divided  Protestants  from  Catholics,  and  the  Northern 
from  the  Southern  Netherlands.  He  looks  at  human 
folly  and  fanaticism  with  a  critical  eye,  with  the  bitter 
irony  of  the  peasant  whose  crops  are  ruined  by  con- 
flicts, the  aims  of  which  he  neither  shares  nor  under- 
stands. His  works  could  not  appeal  to  collectors  in 
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search  of  pleasant  impressions.  It  is  significant  that 
Bruegel  was  not  represented  by  a  single  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  pre-war  days. 

The  revulsion  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected. 
Thanks  to  a  series  of  international  exhibitions,  the 
Vienna  pictures  became  better  known  and  were 
brought  together  with  those  in  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Madrid  and  other  public  and  private  collections. 
Bruegel's  spirit  suited  the  restlessness  of  the  post-war 
period  and  the  satiric  mood  of  people  who  witnessed 
the  confusion  of  conflicting  ideals  and  the  blindness  of 
self-interest.  The  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  his 
works  grew  rapidly.  Important  studies  by  prominent 
critics  appeared  almost  every  year,  Gliick's  Bruegel's 
Gemdlde  in  1932,  de  Tolnay's  Pierre  Bruegel  VAncien  in 
1935,  Friedlander's  Pieter  Bruegel  in  1937,  and  at  last 
this  new  comprehensive  work  by  Gotthard  Jedlicka.  It 
looks  as  if  every  European  nation  wishes  to  contribute 
to  Bruegelian  scholarship. 

M.  Jedlicka  has  chosen  as  frontispiece  the  well-known 
drawing,  Painter  and  Connoisseur,  to  which  he  devotes  ten 
pages  of  close  analysis  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  Bruegel's 
personality.  The  choice  is  a  happy  one  because  it  shows 
at  once  the  reason  which  prompted  the  author  to  add  a 
ponderous  volume  to  many  learned  and  recent  books 
dealing  with  Bruegel  and  his  works.  According  to 
M.  Jedlicka,  the  'Painter,'  in  the  drawing,  is  an 
idealized  self-portrait  of  the  Master,  while  the  'Con- 
noisseur' is  a  sketchy  representation  of  his  public  and 
his  patrons.  It  is,  he  remarks,  significant  that  the  latter 
is  peeping  curiously  through  his  glasses  at  the  picture, 
while  the  former,  'brush  in  hand,'  is  looking  at  the 
world  with  its  landscapes  and  crowds,  its  struggles, 
festivities  and  catastrophes.  Thus,  several  centuries 
before  Daumier,  we  find  here  a  conscious  expression  of 
the  gulf  separating  the  artist  from  the  society  which 
surrounds  him,  the  eternal  misunderstanding  between 
creator  and  critic.  Through  a  penetrating  study  of  the 
'Painter's'  features,  of  their  passionate  energy  and 
rugged  earnestness,  M.  Jedlicka  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Bruegel  was  neither  an  ignorant  boor,  as  some 
critics  described  him,  following  Van  Mander's  bio- 
graphy, nor  a  learned  humanist,  according  to  de 
Tolnay's  more  recent  interpretation.  He  was  a  peasant 
who  through  his  early  contact  with  town  life  succeeded 
in  translating  the  moods  of  the  nation,  and  the  souls  of 
his  countrymen.  The  foundation  of  his  art  remains 
popular  and  closely  associated  with  popular  wisdom. 
Its  expression  is  strongly  influenced  by  artistic  and 
intellectual  surroundings. 

I  have  chosen  this  example  to  show  the  originality  of 
M.  Jedlicka's  work.  We  knew  already  a  great  deal 
about  Bruegel's  art,  as  far  as  its  technical  qualities  are 
concerned.  We  had  also  some  knowledge  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived,  of  the  social,  political  and  religious 
problems  of  his  time.  We  are  now  able  to  add  to  this 


knowledge  an  understanding  of  the  Master's  per- 
sonality which  we  did  not  possess  before,  an  impartial 
appreciation  of  his  attitude  towards  life  which  throws  a 
new  light  on  a  large  number  of  his  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, and  on  his  relationship  with  the  Italianists,  with 
the  Renaissance,  and  with  the  great  masters  who 
succeeded  him,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt.  M.  Jedlicka's 
remarkable  work  is  not  written  for  the  experts  only.  It 
is  not  overloaded  with  technical  terms,  and  its  detailed 
illustrations — many  of  them  hitherto  unpublished — 
should  delight  a  large  public  in  England  and  America. 
It  deserves  the  honour  of  a  good  translation. — E.G. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  JOHN 
FREDERICK  LEWIS  COLLECTION  OF 
EUROPEAN  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  FREE 
LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Compiled  by  Edwin  Wolf,  II;  with  an  Introduction 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Roscnbach 

(Philadelphia:  The  Rosenbach  Company) 

DR.  MUHAMMED  AHMED  SIMSAR'S  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  The  Oriental  Manuscripts  of 
the  John  Frederick  Lewis  Collection  in  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  was  reviewed  in  our  issue  of  January  1938. 
The  companion  volume  before  us  describes  the  Euro- 
pean Manuscripts  of  the  same  collection,  now  also,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  incorporated  in  the 
Philadelphia  Free  Library. 

John  Frederick  Lewis  was  a  man  of  astonishing 
erudition  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  his  early  passion  for 
engravings,  upon  which  he  was  an  acknowledged 
authority,  that  led  him  to  the  collecting  of  illuminated 
manuscripts.  Besides  the  volumes  catalogued  by  Mr. 
Wolf,  he  amassed  thousands  of  illuminations  which 
had  formed  part  of  other  MSS.  Every  type  of  illumina- 
ton  was  sought,  and  the  collector,  not  content  with  the 
role  of  connoisseur,  'became  absorbed  in  calligraphy  as 
well  and  sought  specimens  of  w  riting  from  the  earliest 
periods.' 

The  European  MSS.  consist  very  largely  of  religious 
works.  Hours,  Psalters  and  Breviaries  vie  with  one  another 
for  splendour  of  script  and  illustration.  The  roman- 
tic element,  so  strongly  represented  in  Mr.  Lewis's 
Oriental  MSS.,  is,  however,  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  European.  The  poetry  and  great  prose  romaunts  of 
mediaeval  Europe  are  not  found  there;  though  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  in  a  German  MS.  of  1473  (No.  2)  reflects 
something  of  the  mystery  without  the  Church. 

Mr.  Wolf  draws  particular  attention  to  two  items  of 
extraordinary  quality :  ( 1 )  A  French  Psalter  of  about 
1260  (No.  185),  formerly  in  the  Hoe  Collection,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter 
at  Sens,  and  which  he  describes  as  'unquestionably  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  that  period  in  existence,  a 
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miracle  of  medieval  workman- 
ship, preserved  in  its  pristine 
brilliance.'  The  illuminations 
of  this  splendid  MS.  comprise 
24  Scriptural  scenes  and  24 
marginal  'medallions  with 
miniatures  in  colors  on  gold 
grounds  representing  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  and  the  Occupa- 
tions  of  the  months';  (2)A 
Franco-Flemish  Horae  of  1537 
(No.  109),  executed  at  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Amand,  near  Tour- 
nai  in  Hainaut,  for  Francois 
Duquesne,  and  at  one  time  at- 
tributed to  Giulio  Clovio.  This 
Renaissance  chef-d'oeuvre 
contains  1 1  full-page  minia- 
tures of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
delicacy.  A  Flemish  Psalter,  circa 
1470  (No.  182),  is  another  su- 
perb example. 

Like  its  Oriental  companion, 
the  present  publication  is  a 
model  of  compilation  and  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Wolf  has  done  his 

work  admirably:  the  historical  notes  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  Catalogue,  and  the  42  full-page  plates 
illustrate  a  rare  wealth  of  painting,  calligraphy  and 
book-binding. — C.R.C. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  INDIA 

By  W.  J.  Grant 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

HERE  is  a  book  that  really  does  give  the  average 
reader  a  significant  impression  of  India.  In  view 
of  the  vast  literature  on  that  Empire,  this  may  seem  an 
extravagant  statement.  But  general  works  on  India  so 
often  deal  either  with  the  'heights  of  buildings  and  the 
ages  of  men,'  politics  (prejudiced),  or  semi-hysterical 
vapourings,  that  exceptions  are  welcome.  In  stimulat- 
ing prose,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  presents  us  with  a  vivid 
picture  of  Indian  life  and  manners  to-day.  He  is  in- 
formative without  being  abstruse,  picturesque  while 
adhering  to  truth.  Nor  has  he  any  axe  to  grind.  His 
object  has  been  to  convey  as  significant  a  panorama  as 
possible,  and  in  this  he  has  largely  succeeded. 

Here  is  none  of  that  periodic  dipping  into  'guide- 
book history'  that  distorts  the  continuity  of  so  many 
non-scientific  works  on  the  East.  Mr.  Grant  is  too 
clever  to  insist  on  the  historic  background  by  any  such 
means.  He  keeps  it  in  place  by  an  intelligent  use  of 
impressionism:  'The  days  of  Akbar  are  gone;  the 
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sword  of  Islam  has  covered  itself  with  arabesques.  .  .  .' 
The  general  effect  of  his  work  is  one  of  unusual  fullness. 
Whether  writing  of  scenery  or  cities,  of  religions, 
philosophy,  education,  or  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gandhi, 
Mr.  Grant  is  always  lucid  and  often  the  artist  in  words. 

More  than  140  illustrations,  mainly  reproduced 
from  excellently  chosen  photographs,  add  their  note  of 
true  pictorial  distinction  to  a  thoroughly  attractive 
book  in  the  best  Batsford  manner. — F.G.R. 


.\  I  USEE  DU  LOUVRE 
Collection  de  Reproductions  de  Dessins  publiee  sous 
la  Direction  de  Gabriel  Rouches,  Conservateur 
du  Cabinet  des  Dessins.  (1)  Poussin,  (2)  Raphael, 
(3)  Fragonard,  (4)  Delacroix 
[Paris:  Andre  Barry,  Editeur.  35  francs  (France  et 
Colonies),  40  francs  (Etranger)] 

ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  forms  of  art-collection 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  series  of  authentic  old 
master  drawings,  and  when  this  is  not  possible,  the  next 
best  thing  is  a  well-chosen  collection  of  reproductions. 
This  may  now  be  indulged  in  at  an  exceedingly  modest 
outlay.  The  wealth  of  drawings  in  the  National 
Museums  of  France  as  a  source  of  interest  and  in- 
struction to  the  art-loving  public  has  as  yet  hardly 
been  tapped.  And  of  special  importance  is  the  in- 
comparable collection  in  the  Louvre.  Therefore  we 
give  a  particular  welcome  to  M.  Andre  Barry's  enter- 
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prise  in  launching  the  publication  of  a  series  of  repro- 
ductions from  drawings  in  the  latter  museum,  under 
the  scholarly  direction  of  M.  Gabriel  Rouches,  Con- 
servateur  du  Cabinet  des  Dessins  au  Louvre.  The  scheme  is 
most  usefully  planned,  the  plates,  fourteen  in  each 
instance,  being  loose  so  that  they  can  be  handled 
separately,  and  enclosed  in  a  handy  case  which  is 
virtually  a  small  solander.  Included  is  a  short  com- 
mentary, a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  contents  and  a  brief 
but  well-chosen  bibliography.  The  first  four  issues 
present  us  with  examples  of  drawings  by  Nicholas 
Poussin,  Raphael  (these  two  selected  and  documented 
by  M.  Gabriel  Rouches  himself),  Fragonard  and 
Delacroix,  the  two  latter  by  M.  P.  Lavallee,  Con- 
servateur  honoraire  des  Collections  de  I'Ecole  Nationale 
Superieure  des  Beaux-Arts.  Their  reception  has  already 
been  remarkable.  Four  more  of  the  series  have  since 
followed,  containing  drawings  by  Greuze,  Rembrandt, 
Watteau  and  Hubert  Robert,  and  others  are  an- 
nounced. The  quality  of  the  reproductions,  being 
facsimiles  in  collotype,  measuring  8|  in.  by  7^  (29  X 
19  cm.),  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Students,  writers 
on  art,  collectors  and  all  amateurs  of  fine  drawings  will 
find  this  method  of  presentation  of  great  value.  The 
price  in  England  of  each  case  of  fourteen  drawings  is 
4s.  6d.,  procurable  from  A.  Zwemmer,  76  and  78, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.2.— H.G.F. 

THE  WOOD  OF  TIME  AND  OTHER  POEMS 
By  Charles  Graves 
(London:  John  Lane,  the  Bodley  Head.  5s.  net) 

THERE  are  three  writers  named  Charles  Graves : 
the  book  before  us  is  by  the  author  of  The  Bamboo 
Grove.  Mr.  Graves  retains  the  characteristic  mood  of 
that  volume;  but  his  artistry  (always  accomplished)  is 
now  more  fully  harmonized  with  his  inspiration.  Many 
influences  co-mingle  in  his  verse:  and  to  say  this  is  a 
compliment ;  for  good  poetry,  like  good  art,  is  always  a 
stream  of  many  tributaries.  But  the  Renaissance,  and 
Renaissance  France  in  particular,  is  this  poet's  most 
favoured  fountain,  and  the  English  versions  of  odes  and 
sonnets  by  Ronsard  and  Theophile  de  Viau,  which  the 
volume  contains,  are  among  its  brightest  pages.  Ron- 
sard's  ode  to  RemyBelleau  is  beautifully  rendered :  light, 
rapid,  and  with  the  Anacreontic  abandon  of  the  original. 

'The  Wood  of  Time'  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
collection,  is  a  poem  the  parts  of  which  are  greater  than 
the  whole.  The  stanza  in  which  it  is  cast  is  not  alto- 
gether successful:  the  ear  does  not  accustom  itself  to 
the  halt  of  the  third  line.  The  poet  walks  upon  the 
marge  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Love,  but  he  does  not  sink 
therein  his  soul.  Yet  the  poem  has  some  noble  verses — 
as  this  on  the  Queen  of  Scots : 

'To  think  of  Scotland  is  to  name  her  name.' 


Some  of  the  lyrics  command  admiration:  the 
Pindaric  Ode  to  Ronsard  is  powerful  and  luxuriant; 
and  there  are  songs  like  that  beginning:  'I  laid  my  love 
asleep  in  a  place  of  willows,'  which  have  the  haunting 
music  of  a  lute. — C.R.C. 


BALLADS  OF  BRITAIN 

Edited,  with  a  Foreword,  by  John  Goss.  With  an] 
Introduction  by  Sir  John  Squire.  Decorations  by 
J.  Whitehead 

(London:  John  Lane,  the  Bodley  Head.  15s.) 

ALL  the  songs  in  this  book  which  the  melodious  Mr. 
XA-Goss  has  collected  have  been  handed  down  to  us' 
orally — like  the  Hebrew  Kabbala — so  that  their  origin 
is  'wropt  in  mystery.'  The  mystery  has  given  rise  to  a' 
dispute  among  scholars,  as  to  whether  they  are  the  in- 
spired utterance  of  individuals  or  the  outcome  of  com-' 
munal  effort.  Sir  John  Squire  inclines  to  the  former 
opinion,  Mr.  Goss  to  the  latter.  Probably  there  is  room 
for  both  opinions.  But  whether  wandering  minstrel 
strains  or  the  growth  of  popular  tradition,  they  have 
followed  us  down  through  the  centuries,  often  trans-' 
formed,  locally  coloured,  partially  disguised  or  other- 
wise varied  in  the  process  of  time,  and  they  have  cer- 1 
tainly  taken  on  their  present  character  from  folk' 
association,  and  now  they  have  found  their  ideal 
presentation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Goss.  With  one 
reservation.  The  notation  of  the  tune  is  given,  often i 
with  a  number  of  local  variants,  but  the  harmonies  1 
must  be  provided  by  the  reader  himself;  and  if  not 
musically  gifted  he  will  have  to  do  without  them. 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Goss  has  given  us  this  book,  because  1 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  earlier  literary  students  of  the 
ballad  (possibly  being  tone-deaf)  have  ignored  the' 
tunes  which  should  be  inseparable  from  them.  But  Mr. 
Goss  is  a  seeker  and  a  finder  of  such  tunes  at  their  native J 
sources,  that  is  to  say  all  over  the  country,  from  Aber- 
deenshire to  Cornwall,  and  has  made  up  this  sad  de- 
ficiency by  writing  them  down  for  us.  Most  forms  of' 
folk-music,  as  Mr.  Goss  tells  us,  are  communal  in  per- 
formance and,  it  follows,  this  form  of  music  is  most  to 
the  popular  taste.  When  a  singer  pipes  up  with  a  tune 
that  all  his  hearers  recognize  they  join  eagerly  in' 
chorus  and  are  insistent  upon  encores.  Such  a  singer  iss 
far  more  welcomed  than  the  virtuoso,  who  may  receive  1 
more  of  homage,  more  of  awed  deference  as  a  perfor- 
mer of  something  beyond  their  ken,  but  the  singer  of 
the  human  and  homely  ballad  is  always  loved.  In 
touching  the  depths  he  reaches  the  heart.  Not  for 
nothing  was  it  said  by  Luther,  'I  care  not  who  makes  a . 
people's  laws,  so  I  could  have  made  their  songs.'  So J 
with  this  book  in  your  hand,  pipe  up  with  your  voice, 
only,  as  our  impeccable  musical  guide  says,  'Let  the 
tune  have  shape  and  the  words  be  clear.' — H.G.F. 
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RUFFORD  ABBEY  TREASURES 

THE  more  important  pieces  of  decorative  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  objects  of  art,  and  pictures  by 
Old  Masters,  removed  from  Rufford  Abbey, 
for  centuries  the  Nottinghamshire  home  of  the  Savile 
family,  were  sold  at  Christie's  on  November  1 7th  and 
1 8th;  and,  thanks  to  the  determination  of  private 
bidders,  a  total  of  £40,955  was  recorded.  To  this  sum 
must  be  added  the  £25,1 18  realized  by  the  ten-days' 
sale  held  at  Rufford  Abbey  in  October  (see  The  Con- 
noisseur, November  &  December,  1938).  The  sale  at 
Christie's  rooms  opened  with  the  furniture,  tapestries 
and  objects  of  art;  and  the  top  price  of  the  afternoon, 
£1,207  10s.,  was  given  for  a  suite  (two  settees  and  six 
arm-chairs)  of  Louis  XVI  gilt-wood  furniture,  cov- 
ered in  Beauvais  tapestry,  finely  woven  in  colours  with 
a  floral  design.  A  Louis  XV  kingwood  etagere,  1 5  in. 
diam.,  realized  £162  15s.;  and  a  parquetry  writing 
table  of  the  same  period,  stamped  inside  the  drawer 
Migeon,  £115  10s. 

Among  the  English  pieces  was  a  Queen  Anne  wal- 
nut settee,  covered  in  contemporary  Fulham  tapestry, 
woven  in  brilliant  colours  with  wreaths  and  bouquets 
of  flowers  on  a  yellow  ground,  57  in.  wide.  This 
changed  hands  at  £819;  while  a  Chippendale  mahog- 
any knee-hole  writing  desk,  of  serpentine  shape,  55 
in.  wide,  fetched  £23 1 ;  and  an  early  1  gth-century  Eng- 
lish (probably  Axminster)  hand-tufted  carpet,  woven 
with  a  floral  design,  made  £283  10s.  Before  this  three 
panels  of  early  i6th-centuiy  tapestry,  probably  from 
the  Tournai  or  Brussels  looms, 
were  offered.  The  first,  woven 
with  a  scene  depicting  The  Three 
Fates  trampling  the  prostrate  figure 
of  Chastity,  went  for  £808  10s. ; 
the  second,  worked  with  a  sub- 
ject representing  The  Triumph 
of  Chastity  over  Love,  brought 
£819;  and  the  third,  illustrat- 
ing three  scenes  from  The  Cruci- 
fixion, failed  to  reach  its  reserve, 
and  was  bought  in  at  £1,050. 
A  final  bid  of  £997  10s.  was 
made  for  a  set  of  five  late  1 6th- 
or  early  1 7th-century  Flemish 
panels,  depicting  The  History  of 
Constantine,  each  scen<"  shown  in 
a  landscape  with  buildings  and 
hills  in  the  distance ;  while  £430 
1  os.  was  given  for  an  early  1  Gth- 
century  Flemish  panel,  woven 


with  two  scenes  from  the  Life  of  King  David ;  and  a  1  7th- 
century  carved  wood  model  of  a  frigate,  probably  a 
Stuart  44-gun  two-decker,  similar  to  one  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York,  brought  £283  10s. 

The  Rufford  pictures,  which  contributed  £31,183 
towards  the  grand  total,  occupied  the  second  sitting. 
Outstanding  in  this  was  the  keen  competition  between 
the  Dutch  and  London  dealers  for  a  characteristic 
Salomon  van  Ruisdael  river  scene,  with  a  ferry-boat 
and  a  steepled  church  and  other  buildings  in  the 
middle  distance,  signed  and  dated  1650.  Bidding  for 
this  began  at  £525,  and  within  a  few  moments  a 
London  dealer  emerged  victoriously  at  £4,200.  This 
is  an  auction  record  for  a  S.  van  Ruisdael  picture — 
the  previous  sale-room  maximum  was  the  £3,150 
given  in  1929  for  The  Ferry.  The  highest  price  of  the 
afternoon,  howevci,  was  £4,620  paid  by  a  Dutch 
dealer  for  a  portrait  of  a  girl  at  a  window,  attributed 
to  Rembrandt  (an  opening  bid  of  only  £21  was  made 
for  this);  a  portrait  of  Rembrandt's  father,  in  dark  dress 
and  cap,  ascribed  to  the  same  master,  made  £1,575; 
and  a  characteristic  Hobbema  woody  landscape,  with 
a  man  fishing  in  a  sedgy  stream  in  the  foreground, 
changed  hands  at  £3,675.  Sir  Alex  Martin,  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  well-known  English  collector,  gave  £2,835 
for  a  pair  of  views  of  Rome  by  Canaletto;  and  a 
country  house  park  scene,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael, 
went  to  another  private  collector  for  £1 ,680.  A  Gains- 
borough picture,  entitled  The  Ford,  showing  a  farm- 
cart  going  to  market,  fetched  £1 ,41  7  10s. ;  a  Donor  and 
his  Son,  with  Patron  Saint  in  Bishop's  robes,  ascribed  to  J. 
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van  Eyck,  £462  ;  a  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  in  a  white 
dress,  by  J.  S.  Copley,  £131  5s.;  one  of  a  young  man, 
in  a  dark  coat,  at  a  window  by  G.  Flinck,  £178  10s.; 
another  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  wearing  the  Jewel  of  the 
Garter,  attributed  to  Holbein,  £367  10s.;  and  one  of 
Prince  Rupert  in  Garter  Robes,  by  Lely,  £283  10s.  A 
moonlight  landscape,  by  A.  Van  der  Neer,  realized 
£546;  a  head  of  an  old  man,  with  pointed  beard  and 
moustache,  given  to  Velazquez,  £441;  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  $th  Earl  of  Lennox, 
ascribed  to  Zuccaro,  £367  10s. ;  and  one  of  a  noble- 
man, in  an  embroidered  green  and  pink  doublet, 
attributed  to  the  same  master,  £367  10s. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

A FEW  pictures  belonging  to  the  late  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Barnard,  of  Cave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  which  Chris- 
tie's sold  on  November  25th,  included  a  river  scene, 
with  a  ferry-boat  laden  with  cattle,  by  Salomon  van 
Ruisdael,  signed  and  dated  1647.  This  found  a  buyer 
at  £2,520;  while  £1,050  was  given  for  a  mouth  of  a 
river  scene,  with  shipping  becalmed,  by  J.  van  de 
Capelle;  a  view  of  Veere-on-the-Scheldt,  by  A.  Cuyp, 
made  £525;  and  one  of  The  Giudecca,  Venice,  with  sail- 
ing boats  and  gondolas,  by  F.  Guardi,  £682  10s.  From 
other  sources  came  The  Gipsy  Fortune  Teller,  by  P.  de 
Hooch,  and  a  small  panel,  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
two  angels,  ascribed  to  Giotto.  These  brought  £462  and 
£357  respectively.  On  November  28th,  the  same  auc- 
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tioneers  obtained  £294  for  a  pair  of  pictures  of  sea 
fights,  by  Charles  Brooking,  who  in  the  early  part  of 
his  short  life  was  a  ships'  painter  at  Deptford;  and 
£304  10s.  for  a  set  of  four  shooting  subjects,  by 
George  Stubbs. 

The  National  Art  Collections  Fund  purchased  at 
Christie's  on  December  2nd,  for  presentation  to  one  of 
our  national  collections,  a  set  of  17  wood-blocks  and  a 
pencil  drawing  on  wood,  by  William  Blake.  These  had 
been  sent  for  sale  by  the  surviving  trustee  of  John 
Linnell,  senior,  the  artist,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
mystic  poet  and  painter.  The  wood-blocks,  the  only 
ones  cut  by  Blake,  were  prepared  between  1820  and 
1 82 1,  to  illustrate  the  first  eclogue  of  Dr.  R.J.  Thorn- 
ton's Pastorals  of  Virgil.  After  an  opening  bid  of  £21, 
the  set  sold  for  £504;  and  £157  10s.  was  paid  for  the 
pencil  drawing  on  wood,  representing  the  figure  of  a 
man,  apparently  intended  for  that  of  an  evangelist.  It 
was  announced  at  the  sale  that  Linnell's  three  grand- 
daughters, Mrs.  Riches,  Mrs.  Ivimy,  and  Miss  Lin- 
nell, beneficiaries  under  the  will,  had  contributed  a 
third  of  the  purchase  money.  This  sale  included  an- 
other Blake  drawing,  The  Infant  Jesus  praying  with  Angels, 
which  changed  hands  at  £630.  It  had  been  sent  by 
Miss  Enid  Morse,  whose  father,  Sydney  Morse,  was  a 
well-known  Blake  collector. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  November  15th,  £125  was  bid  for 
a  portrait  of  Richard  Gosling,  with  his  dog,  by  Beechey; 
and  an  offer  of  £120  was  made  for  one  of  Mrs.  Gosling, 
by  Reynolds.  On  November  24th,  a  landscape  and 
stream  with  two  boys  angling,  by  J.  S.  Cotman,  sold 
for  £330;  while  on  November  28th,  a  set 
of  four  aquatints  in  colours  of  Captain 
Schomberg  off  Madagascar  on  May  20th, 
1811,  fetched  £98. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

SOTHEBY'S  sale  on  November  1  ith 
included  a  Brussels  tapestry  panel 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  after  Cornelius 
Schut.  This  received  a  final  bid  of  £220. 
A  two-days'  sale  of  the  collection  of  Ori- 
ental ceramics  and  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
other  antiquities,  formed  by  the  late 
Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  was  con- 
cluded in  the  same  rooms  on  November 
17th,  for  a  total  of  £5,015.  A  K'ang  Hsi 
ruby  bowl,  a  brush  washer,  a  Y  u  n  g 
Cheng  pale-pink  water- pot  and  two 
other  pieces  realized  £680 ;  a  Lang  Yao 
beaker,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  £135; 
a  K'ang  Hsi  square  casket  with  perfor- 
ated bamboo  mouldings  on  sides  and 
cover,  £190;  and  a  head  of  a  man  wear- 
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ing  a  short  wig,  in  mottled  granite, 
probably  XXVI  Dynasty,  found  in 
Egypt,  £165.  On  the  same  day,  a  Louis 
XV gold  box,  with  oval  enamelled  panels 
representing  classical  subjects,  bearing 
the  mark  of  Jean  Formey,  Paris,  1762, 
fetched  £440 ;  an  artillery  level  and  sight, 
by  Ulrich  Klieber,  dated  1575,  £105;  a 
16th-century  gilt-bronze  Spanish  com- 
pass and  astronomical  dial,  £125;  and 
a  similar  price  was  given  for  a  Louis 
XVI  gold  and  mother-o'-pearl  carnet  de 
bal,  mounted  with  an  enamel  miniature 
of  a  lady. 


SILVER 

AT  Christie's,  on  November  16th,  a 
£\  plain  pear-shaped  cream-ewer,  on 
circular  foot,  1730,  maker's  mark  E.G., 
probably  for  Elizabeth  Gibbons  (3  oz.  1 1 
dwt.),  fetched  140s.  per  oz. ;  and  a  plain 
cylindrical  mustard-pot,  1784  (3  oz.  5  dwt.),  70s.  On 
November  30th,  a  circular  saucer-dish,  by  Robert  Cal- 
derwood,  Dublin,  c.  1730  (2  oz.  5  dwt.),  made  98s. 
per  oz.;  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover,  with 
corkscrew  thumb-piece,  1685,  maker's  mark  F.S.  (26 
oz.),  80s.;  a  small  plain  cream-ewer,  by  James  Godwin, 
1728  (2  oz.  7  dwt.),  80s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream- 
jug,  with  double-scroll  handle,  1733  (3  oz.  2  dwt.), 
96s.;  another  similar,  by  Benjamin  West,  1746  (2  oz. 
12  dwt.),  92s.;  and  a  plain  pear-shaped  muffineer, 
1723  (2  oz.  13  dwt.),  80s. 

A  two  days'  sale  of  old  ."md  modern  silver,  weighing 
approximately  24,000  oz.,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Ivor  A.  B.  Ferguson,  was  concluded  at  Sotheby's  on 
November  25th  for  a  total  of  £5,687.  A  dinner  service, 
of  square  form,  with  indented  borders,  engraved  with 
coats-of-arms  and  crests,  hall-marked  with  various 
dates,  and  weighing  3,916  oz.,  was  sold  in  eight  sepa- 
rate lots  for  a  total  of  £418  15s.  9d. ;  a  modern  silver- 
gilt  table  service  (145  pieces),  with  mother-o'-pearl 
and  reeded  handles,  £152 ;  and  a  large  vase  and  cover, 
by  Paul  Storr,  1808  (245  oz.), 'all  at,'£i35.  On  Decem- 
ber 1st,  a  parcel-gilt  maidenhead  spoon,  maker's  mark 
J.F.,  1593,  realized  £85;  another,  apparently  161 2, 
£40;  and  a  chocolate  pot,  by  Joseph  Ward,  1 701,  £120. 


THE  MORTIMER  L.  SCHIFF  LIBRARY 

THE  four  days'  sale  of  the  final  portion  of  the 
library  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  the  New  York  banker,  ended  at  Sotheby's  on 
December  9th,  for  a  total  of  £12,848.  The  two  prev- 
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ious  sections,  sold  last  season,  totalled  £38,631 ;  and  it 
may  be  recalled  that  earlier  in  1938,  Christie's  dis- 
posed of  his  pictures  by  Old  Masters,  furniture  and 
objects  of  art  for  a  total  of  £101,948.  The  chief  work 
in  the  final  book  sale  was  a  very  fine  copy  of  Les  Meta- 
morphoses d'Ovide,  en  Latin  el  Franfois,  de  la  Traduction 
de  M.  V Abbe  Banier,  4  vols.,  1767-70;  one  of  three 
known  impressions  containing  the  preliminary  etch- 
ings for  the  1 3g  plates,  after  Boucher,  Eisen  and 
others.  This  sold  for  £1,1 80 — in  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
sale,  1902,  it  cost  £300.  A  large  example  of  Cicero' 's  De 
Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  from  the  press  of  William 
Caxton,  August  12th,  1481,  fetched  £1,080,  as  against 
the  £1,000  paid  for  it  in  the  famous  Huth  sale  in  1912. 
Other  notable  works  in  the  order  of  catalogue,  in- 
cluded Grolier's  copy  of  Auctores  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae, 
Basel,  1535,  which  made  £150;  one  of  three  perfect 
copies  known  of  Thomas  Betson's  Ryght  Profytable 
Treatyse,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1500,  £135; 
De  Imitatione  Christi,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  from  the 
Elzevir  Press,  Leyden,  c.  1653,  bound  in  French  cit- 
ron morocco,  probably  by  A.  M.  Padeloup,  £145;  S. 
Gessner's  Oeuvres,  3  vols.,  1 786-93,  extra  illustrated  by 
the  addition  of  original  drawings  by  Le  Barbier  and 
others,  £155;  Les  Amour  Pastorales  de  Daphnis  et  Chloe, 
by  Longus,  1745,  in  an  A.  M.  Padeloup  le  jeune 
binding,  £120;  and  Julius  Pollux's  Onomasticon,  1541, 
bound  for  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  £110.  A  copy  of  the 
first  polyglot  Psalter,  I5i6,fetched  £120;  Grolier's  copy 
of  Agostino  Steuco's  Enarrationum  in  Psalmos,  1548, 
£380;  the  1  751  edition  of  Voltaire's  Oeuvres,  with  orig- 
inal drawings  by  Eisen  for  eight  of  the  twenty-six 
plates,  £160;  La  Pucelle  d' Orleans,  by  the  same  author, 
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PART  OF  A  CHINESE  SCREEN  :  CH'IEN  LUNG  :  CHRISTIE'S 

1756,  bound  in  contemporary  French  red  morocco, 
£110;  LOeuvre  d 'Antoine  Watteau,  1735,  £220;  Annota- 
tiones,  by  the  Spanish  Jew  convert,  Diego  Lopez  de 
Zuniga,  1520,  £235;  and  a  manuscript  Book  of  Hours, 
written  and  illuminated  for  Josse  van  Varssenare  at 
Bruges  about  1440,  £370. 

OTHER  BOOK  SALES 

IN  a  four  days'  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts  con- 
cluded at  Sotheby's  on  December  1st,  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  300  letters,  mainly  addressed  to 
Charles  Chabot,  Governor  of  Bordeaux  in  the  reign  of 
Francois  I,  fetched  £165;  a  printed  Papal  Bull  of  Pope 
Pius  V  excommunicating  Queen  Elizabeth  for  having 
'seized  the  Throne,  and  monstrously  usurped  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in  England 
.  .  .'  £1 10  (only  two  other  copies  are  known,  both  are 


in  the  Vatican) ;  a  copy  of  John  Bunyan's  rare  tract, 
One  Thing  is  Needfull,  printed  about  1675,  £72;  and  a 
three-page  folio  manuscript  of  Signor  Mussolini's 
article  on  Fascism,  A  Chi  Giova  ?,  which  appeared  in  // 
Popolo  d' Italia  on  May  28th,  192 1,  £100.  This  article 
was  written  a  few  months  before  the  Fascist  march  on 
Rome,  after  which  Signor  Mussolini  was  asked  to 
form  a  Government. 


At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  learn  that  the 
Hearst  collection  of  silver  totalled  £41,882  at  Chris- 
tie's, December  14  th.  Details  of  this  important  sale 
will  appear  in  our  February  issue. 

NEW  YORK  SALES 

THE  four  days'  sale  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst's  extensive  and  varied  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art,  books,  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graph letters  was  begun  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries, 
New  York,  on  November  16th.  For  this  two  catalogues 
were  issued,  one  dealing  with  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graph letters,  the  other  American  furniture  and  blue 
Staffordshire  ware.  The  chief  item  in  the  first  cata- 
logue was  a  document  dated  March  16th,  1 770,  signed 
by  Britton  Gwinnett,  when  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  Georgia.  This  two-page  printed  and  written  docu- 
ment, a  'Bond  for  £1,000  to  pay  Mordecai  and  Levi 
Sheftall  £500  on  or  before  March  1,  1772,'  brought 
$7,500.  The  unsigned  autograph  manuscript  of  Poe's 
famous  Eulalie  ( 1 36  words  on  a  quarto  page)  realized 
$2,300;  a  manuscript  leaf  from  the  same  author's  The 
Literati,  $400;  a  Benjamin  Franklin  letter,  presenting 
the  situation  in  Europe  four  days  before  he  received 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  S350;  and  one 
from  R.  L.  Stevenson,  giving  a  description  of  his  reac- 
tion to  Dickens's  Christmas  Books,  S525.  A  Washington 
letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  (May  25th,  1778),  written 
at  one  of  the  critical  periods  of  the  Revolution  and 
covering  five  of  the  great  events  of  the  time,  fetched 
$2,600;  and  another  from  Washington  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  reporting  his  famous  interview  with 
the  Comte  de  Rochambeau  and  their  plans  to  capture 
New  York,  $425. 

Among  the  more  important  pieces  of  American 
18th-century  furniture  was  a  Hepplewhite  inlaid  ma- 
hogany 'Butler'  secretary,  which  sold  for  $3,050;  a 
mahogany  slant-front  writing  desk,  inlaid  with  Custis 
Arms  (Virginia  ?),  $1,750;  an  inlaid  mahogany  and 
satinwood  tambour  secretary  (Rhode  Island),  S  1,000; 
a  Chippendale  carved  walnut  scroll-top  highboy,  at- 
tributed to  Joseph  Deleveau,  Philadelphia,  $1,600;  and 
a  carved  mahogany  side  chair,  formerly  owned  by 
General  Wayne,  of  Revolutionary  War  fame,  $750. 
The  total  for  the  four  days  was  $121,044. 
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Antique  17th-century  Oak  Refectory  Table  with  original 
baluster    legs    and    stretchers.    Length,    8    ft.   6|    ins.  ; 
width,  32  ins. 


Fine  Antique  Mahogany  Three-pedestal  Dining  Table,  with 
half-circle  ends  and  two  additional  leaves.    Extreme  length, 
12  ft.  2  ins.  ;  width,  4  ft.  6  ins. 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN 

JOHN  BELL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET 

Telephone:  Central  3090 
Telegraphic  Address:  'Antiques,  Aberdeen' 


Pair  of  Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Single 
Chairs  with  attractive  shield-shaped  backs  finely 
carved  and  reeded. 


A  rare  Antique  Scottish  Silver  Tray.  Maker, 
James  Ker,  Edinburgh,  1735.    It  weighs  37 
ozs.  and  measures  I4J  ins.  by  I  I  J  ins. 


An  unusually  fine  Antique  Oval  Mahogany 
Tray,  originally  the  property  of  Charlotte 
Bronte.    It  is  26J  ins.  long. 


SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR  OF  ULBSTER,  1ST  BART.  IN  HIS  UNIFORM 
AS  COLONEL  OF  THE  ROTHESAY  AND  CAITHNESS  FENCIBLES 
BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  R.A.  LENT  TO  THE  SCOTTISH  EXHIBITION 
BY  MAJOR  THE  RIGHT  HONBLE.  SIR  ARCHIBALD  SINCLAIR,  BART 


EARLIER   SCOTTISH  PAINTINGS 
AT   BURLINGTON  HOUSE 

By  H .   GRANVILLE  FELL 


FOR  most  Londoners  the  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  has  placed  Scotland 
much  more  clearly  on  the  map  of  Euro- 
pean Painting  than  hitherto.  The  result  (we 
are  dealing  here  with  the  pictures  alone)  is 
the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  two  men,  Sir  James 
L.  Caw  and  Mr.  Stanley  Cursiter,  prior  and 
present  Directors  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland.  There  could  have  been  none  fitter 


ANN,  SECOND  .VIFE  OF  NORMAN,  22ND  CHIEF  OF  MacLEOD  :  BY 
ALLAN  RAMSAY  :  LENT  BY  FLORA,  MRS.  MacLEOD  OF  MacLEOD 


to  make  a  representative  selection.  No  one 
will  cavil  at  the  generous  feast  of  fine  things 
provided.  Only  of  one  or  two  courses  have  we 
rather  a  surfeit.  Talent  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  quantity,  and  repetition,  in  itself,  adds  no- 
thing to  reputation. 

It  is  evident  that  Raeburn  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  is  the  paragon  and  the  phoenix  of 
Scottish  Painting.  The  entire  wall  space  of  the 


NORMAN,  22ND  CHIEF  OF  MacLEOD  :  BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY  :  LENT 
BY  FLORA,  MRS.  MacLEOD  OF  MacLEOD,  OF  DUNVEGAN  CASTLE 
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and  his  drawing  been  equal  to  his  other  pow- 
ers he  might  have  been  the  unchallenged 
master  of  his  century.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
arrangement  of  his  figures  and  the  disposition 
of  his  draperies  gave  him  trouble — the  por- 
trait  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  an  example  of  this,  and  j 
another  is  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Physgill,  but  who  i 
could  render  with  greater  sympathy  the  rad- 
iant  beauty  of  childhood  or  the  pathos  and  t 
charm  of  serene  age,  as  seen  in  the  superb  - 
Mrs.  James  Campbell?  Raeburn's  children 
are  irresistible.  No  children  in  all  painting  are  * 
more  attractive  than  (to  be  a  little  captious  in 
one's  selection)  the  right-hand  youngster  in  - 
the  Macdonald  group  or  the  centre  one  in 
The  Paterson  Children.  And  again,  there  is  the  ■ 
world-famous  Boy  with  Rabbit,  the  son  of  the 
artist's  stepdaughter,  the  charm  of  which  the  i 
awkward  posture  of  the  limbs  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  spoil. 

But  with  Raeburn  we  have  long  been  fami-  , 


ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  DUNCAN  :  PAINTED  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  1798 
LENT  TO  THE    RA.  BY  THE  CORPORATION  OF  TRINITY  HOUSE,  LEITH 

large  gallery  is  dedicated  to  his  glory.  Most  of 
his  finest  things  are  here.  And  how  well  he 
stands  up  to  the  test  of  being  shown  in  bulk ! 
Far  better  indeed  than  any  other  of  his  com- 
patriots, early  or  late;  perhaps  even  better 
than  his  most  august  English  rivals  can  he 
hold  his  own  in  so  large  a  room  without  an 
occasional  weakening.  The  reason  of  this  is 
doubtless  that  he  adopted  a  breadth  of  hand- 
ling and  had  an  eye  for  effect  and  carrying 
power  suitable  to  large  gallery  space.  His 
sense  of  scale  isthemore  remarkable  when  we 
consider  that  he  was  a  self-developed  stylist 
who  had  his  beginnings  in  miniature  work  and 
goldsmithery.  Had  his  sense  of  composition 


CAPTAIN  DAVID  BURRELL  :  PAINTED  BY 
LENT  TO  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  EXHIBITION 


SIR  HENRY 
BY  MARSH 


RAEBURN, 
ALL  FIELD,  I 
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liar.  It  is  Allan  Ramsay  who  is  the  revelation 
at  Burlington  House.  He  is  an  exquisite,  a 
man  of  the  world,  almost  a  dandy  among 
Scots.  Born  in  17 13,  the  son  of  a  discerning 
father  who  launched  him  under  the  happiest 
auspices,  after  some  years'  study  in  London  he 
was  sent  to  the  French  Academy  in  Rome. 
Abroad  he  showed  so  precocious  a  capacity 
for  absorbing  continental  culture  that  on  his 
return  to  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  was  probably  the  most  completely  Galli- 
cized artist  outside  France.  But  though  he 
speaks  with  the  accent  of  a  Drouais,  a  Boucher 
or  a  Nattier,  he  is  not  merely  a  fashionable 
mask  and  costume  painter.  The  portraits  exe- 
cuted by  his  own  hand  (he  had  a  host  of  assis- 
tants) are  real  characterizations,  and  not,  as 
a  brilliant  French  writer  says  of  Nattier,  'a 
charming  admixture  of  mythological  dignity 
and  fashionable  amenity.'  In  this  matter  he 
has  the  penetration  and  the  frankness  of  La 
Tour.  Yet  everything  is  in  such  fastidious 
taste  that  an  air  of  courtly  distinction  per- 
vades the  entire  room  in  which  these  works 
are  hung.  Chief  among  these  are  Lady  Louisa 
Conolly  at  full  length  in  a  marvellous  rose-pink 
dress,  the  corsage  laced  with  green  bands; 
Lady  Mary  Coke,  whose  silver-grey,  pearl- 
bedecked  bodice,  white-frilled  cap  and  deli- 
cate flesh  tints  seen  against  an  old  rose  cur- 
tain achieve  a  pastel-like  daintiness;  Mrs. 
Montagu,  Mary  Anne  Melville,  Mrs.  Bruce  of 
Arnot  and  Mrs.  Young,  all  with  the  character- 
istic posy  of  flowers,  exquisite  in  quantity  of 
colour  and  in  faultless  taste.  In  General  Wolfe, 
painted  in  campaigning  uniform,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Gainsborough,  and  LordElcho  in  his 
handsome  plum-coloured  coat  may  be  com- 
pared, not  to  any  disadvantage,  with  a  fine 
Reynolds.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  formal 
portraits  of  King  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte 
that  we  begin  to  recall  the  factory.  Equally 
suspect  are  the  full-length  portraits  d 'occasion, 
Norman  22nd  Chief  of  MacLeod,  and  Ann  Mac- 
Leod. There  is  something  mechanical  in  execu- 
tion, conventional  in  conception  and  artificial 
in  colour  in  both,  though  on  the  whole  the 
Chief's  portrait  comes  out  the  better.  Four 
times  Ramsay  visited  Rome.  In  London, 
where  he  long  had  his  headquarters,  he  was 
both  admired  and  befriended  by  the  great. 


ALEXANDER  LINDSAY,  SECOND  BARON  SPYNIE,  COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF  IN  SCOTLAND.    D.   1646  :  PROPERTY  OF  LORD  BALNIEL 


Dr.  Johnson  thought  highly  of  him;  he  was  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Rousseau  and  of 
Voltaire.  Of  Rousseau  there  is  a  fine  portrait 
in  the  exhibition,  painted  in  1766.  At  least 
two  other  versions  are  known,  one  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bromley-Davenport  family,  and 
one  at  the  Chateau  de  Coppet,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Madame  de  Stael.  In  1769  George 
III  made  Ramsay  Royal  Limner  for  Scotland 
and  offered  him  a  knighthood,  an  honour 
which  he  felt  unable  to  accept. 

We  must  leave  these  bright  particular  stars 
and  hark  back  a  little.  The  representation  of 
Scottish  painting  begins  with  George  Jame- 
sone,  the  Aberdonian  (1586- 1644),  said  to 
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have  been  a  fellow-pupil  with  Van  Dyck  at 
Antwerp  in  the  studio  of  Rubens.  He  has  been 
called  the  Scottish  Van  Dyck,  but  there  are 
human  figures  under  the  clothes  of  Van  Dyck. 
Here  he  may  be  seen  hat  on  head,  pointing  to 
a  collection  of  his  own  works  of  art.  A  portrait 
of  Charles  I,  painted  by  him  in  1 633,  earned 
him  the  gift  of  a  diamond  ring  from  the  royal 


HEW  DAI.KYMPLE,  LORD  DRUMMORE  :  PAINTED  BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY 
IN  1754  :  LENT  TO  THE  EXHIBITION    BY  MRS.   BROUN  LINDSAY 


finger  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  keeping  on  his 
hat  in  'the  presence.' Jamesone  has  the  distinc- 
tion, says  Allan  Cunningham,  of  being  'the  first 
native  of  this  island  who  excelled  in  works  of  art 
as  large  as  life. '  One  of  these  large  works,  painted 
about  seventeen  years  before  the  self-portrait 
just  mentioned,  is  the  Lord  Spynie,  a  ferocious- 
looking  commander  who  served  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  It  is  in  the  earlier  playing-card  style, 
in  which  everything  in  the  shop  window  must 
be  painted  in  detail  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
patron  and  the  edification  of  his  friends. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  by  Joseph 
Michael  Wright  (1 625-1 700),  who  followed 


MRS.  YOUNG,  THE  W  IFE  OF  PROFESSOR  YOUNG  OF  EDINBURGH 
BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY,  PAINTED  C.  1758  :  LENT  BY  l.OKIM  RAIGMYLE 


Jamesone,  is  the  Highland  Chieftain,  by  reason 
of  being  the  earliest  representation  in  paint- 
ing of  Highland  dress.  It  is  probably  a  por- 
trait of  James  Stewart,  Lord  Doune,  eldest 
son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Moray  {see  page 
g6).  Wright's  development,  and  his  contact 
with  the  Court  painters  of  London,  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  more  Lelyish  treatment 
of  his  Hon.  Alary  Elizabeth  Browne,  hanging 
next  it. 

Advances  in  technical  equipment  continue 
through  Thomas  Murray  ( 1 663-1 734)  in  his 
bust  portr  aitof  William  Dampier,  looking  every 
inch  a  pirate,  and  Edmund  Halley,  the  Astron- 
omer; in  the  good  looks  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of 
Penicuik  and  Elizabeth  Henderson  his  wife 
at  the  hands  of  John  Scougall,  Jun.  (1645?— 
1730?) — the  lady  has  Lelyish  eyes.  All  these 
portraits  have  personality,  and  to  our  think- 
ing, make  Gavin  Hamilton's  ( 1 723-98)  Eliza- 
beth Gunning  a  mere  doll,  though  it  was  so  much 
admired  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sitting  that  he  stopped  its  further  pro- 
gress 'lest  the  happy  likeness  should  be  lost.' 
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SIR  PETER  HALKETT  WEDDERBURN  :  PAINTED  BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY 
LENT  BY  THE  TRUSTEES  OE  THE  LATE  C.  J.  G.  PATERSON,  ESQ. 


William  Aikman  (i  682-1 731)  and  David 
Martin  ( 1 736-98)  also  show  a  personal  tech- 
nique with  definite  characterization,  the  former 
in  his  Hogarthian  Allan  Ramsay  the  Poet,  and  the 
latter  in  George  Murdoch  and  a  somewhat  Gains- 
borough-like Robert  Bruce,  Lord  Kennet.  Anne 
Forbes  also  painted  (in  1774)  a  decidedly  ad- 
vanced portrait,  of  marked  character  and  re- 
semblance, of  Lady  Anne  Stewart,  in  a  scheme  of 
black,  white  and  flesh  colour.  With  Sir  George 
Chalmers  (d.  1 79 1 )  and  David  Allan  ( 1 744-96) 
we  revert  to  a  more  primitive  manner,  tame 
both  in  colour  and  handling. 

Andrew  Geddes,  1783- 1844,  whose  self-por- 
trait reveals  an  alert  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, is  represented  here  in  some  of  his  most 
successful  paintings.  They  confirm  the  impres- 
sion made  at  the  R.A.  Winter  Exhibition  of 
1 934.  The  old  bookseller  and  Provost  of  Stirling, 
William  Anderson,  even  improves  on  further  ac- 
quaintance. The  Artist's  Mother,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  The  Young  Falconer,  in  which  the  paint  is  of 
such  fine  quality,  fat  and  richly  tinted,  with  the 
bloom  of  a  ripened  peach — these  are  master- 


pieces of  portraiture,  simple,  unaffected  and 
so  completely  satisfying  that  we  feel  almost 
let  down  by  the  poor  drawing  and  lifeless  ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Greatorex,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  pretentious  and  artificially  costumed 
and  composed  group  of  The  Six  Daughters  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  Elderslie, Surrey,  painted  in  1839. 
This  picture  is  a  singular  premonition  of  the 


HENRV  HOULDSWORTH  OF  COLTNESS  :  PAINTED  BY  SIR  JOHN 
WATSON  GORDON,  1853  :  LENT  BY  CAPTAIN  Y.  F.  H.  HOULDSWORTH 


manner  of  Winterhalter.  Geddes  is  also  seen 
here  as  an  excellent  'pleinairist'  landscape 
sketcher.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  artist's  small 
and  intimate  portrait  of  his  friend  Sir  David 
Wilkie  once  again  and  to  pass  on  to  Wilkie's 
own  delicate  and  brilliant  achievements. 
Such  works  as  The  Village  Politicians,  Blind 
Mans  Buff  and  The  Penny  Wedding  have 
earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  Scottish 
Teniers.  Sometimes  he  reminds  us  of  Metsu 
and  again  of  Terborch.  No  doubt  in  youth  he 
was  captivated  by  the  copper  engravings  from 
the  Dutch  little  masters  that  were  so  popular 
among  the  middle  classes  in  his  time,  and  the 
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PUCK  FLEEING  BEFORE  THE  DAWN  :  BY  DAVID  SCOTT,  R.S.A.  :  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND 


works  we  have  mentioned  were  painted  in 
emulation  of  them.  It  is  true  that  occasionally 
Wilkie's  figures  are  marred  by  mannered  and 
mask-like  faces  with  upturned  mouths  and 
wide-opened  eyes,  suggestive  of  a  surprised 
'pussy-cat,'  but  this  often  occurs  in  Brouwer, 
Ostade  and  Jan  Steen.  Formula  is  ever  ready 
to  spring  upon  the  un- 
wary artist,  and  the 
more  accomplished 
and  confident  his  man- 
ner, the  more  prone  is 
he  to  'fall  for  it.'  The 
eye  on  the  sitter  is  as 
important  to  the 
painter  as  the  player's 
eye  on  the  ball.  The 
prevalent  custom  of 
overworking  a  favour- 
ite model  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  much. 
When  all  is  said,  there 
is  a  wonderful  sparkle 
in  Wilkie  and  a  lissom- 
ness  and  flexibility  in 
his  drawing  that  pro- 
claim the  born  artist. 
Far  better  would  it 
have  been  if  he  had  re- 


strained his  ambitions 
and  had  seen  neither 
Spain  nor  Italy. 

David  Scott  (A.  1806) 
painted  from  the  inner, 
nottheexternal,vision. 
Rossetti  considered 
him  as  'most  nearly  ful- 
filling the  highest  re- 
quirements for  histor- 
ical art,  both  as  a 
thinker  and  a  colour- 
ist.'  His  imaginative 
gifts  are  best  seen  in  the 
powerfully  designed 
and  robustly  painted 
Sarpedon  being  carried  by 
Sleep  and  Death,  and 
Puck  fleeing  before  the 
Dawn.  The  Traitor's 
Gate  gives  an  idea  of 
his  quality,  working  a 
somewhat  over-dramatized  vein  of  history. 
Scott  produced  a  quite  remarkable  series  of 
etchings,  among  which  were  the  illustrations 
to  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  These  we  hope 
to  reproduce  at  some  future  date.  A  brother, 
William  Bell  Scott,  whose  Albrecht  Diirer  of 
Mumberg  is  in  the  present  exhibition,  was  an 
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APRIL  SNOW    :    PAINTED  BY  WILLIAM  McTAGGART,  R.S.A.    :    LENT  BY  MRS.  R.  WEMYSS  HONEY 
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intimate  friend  ofRos- 
setti,  and  more  promi- 
nent in  London  than 
Scottish  circles.  Wil- 
liam Dyce,  born  in  the 
same  year  as  David 
Scott,  shares  with  him 
some  elective  affinities, 
but  in  method  and 
manner  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. In  1857  he 
adopted  the  tenets  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
exhibiting  at  the  Acad- 
emy his  Titian 's  first 
Essay  in  Colour,  which  so 
aroused  the  enthusi- 
asm of  John  Ruskin. 
This  picture  is  now 
again  at  Burlington 
House. 

The  first  individual- 
ist, and  perhaps  the  most  wide-reaching  influ- 
ence in  Scottish  landscape  painting,  was  the 
Rev.  John  Thomson  of  Duddingston  (1778- 
1840) .  A  pupil  of  the  elder  Nasmyth,  who  had 
remained  all  his  life  in  bondage  to  Hobbema, 
Thomson  broke  the  spell  once  and  for  all.  His 


FAST  (.ASTI.K,  ON  THF  Bl.RWh  KSHIKH  I  OAST  .  I'AINTHD  BY  REV.  JOHN  THOMSON',  OF  DUDDINGSTON 
LENT  TO  THE   EXHIBITION  AT  BURLINGTON   HOUSE   BY  THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND 


«E  LEGEND  :  PAINTED  BY  GEORGE  PAUL  CHALMERS  :  BEGUN  ABOUT  1864  AND  LEFT  UNFINISHED 
"HEN  THE  ARTIST  DIED,  1878  :  LENT  TO  ROYAL  ACADEMY  BY  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND 


romantic  coast  scenes  and  castled  crags  are 
purely  Scottish,  and  though  ranked  as  an  ama- 
teur, deficient  in  technical  knowledge  and 
scientific  draughtsmanship,  he  had  consider- 
able range  and  a  rare  eye  for  pictorial  effect. 
One  of  his  characteristic  Scottish  coast  scenes, 

theimpressiveFflj/Cflj- 
tle,  grimly  connected 
with  the  Gowrie  con- 
spiracy, and  illustrated 
here,  gives  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  his  faculty 
in  this  respect.  A  very 
pleasing  and  soundly 
painted  landscape,  by 
a  contemporary  of 
Thomson,  is  a  View  of 
Tivoli,  by  Andrew  Wil- 
son, showing  a  group 
of  buildings  perched 
upon  an  eminence  of 
red  rock  above  a  nar- 
row gorge  through 
which  trickles  a  tiny 
stream.  This  reveals  an 
admirable  sense  of 
composition  and  pic- 
torial effect.  Wilson 
wasa  pupilof  Nasmyth. 
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THOSE  who  visit  Burlington  House  with 
a  view  to  studying  Scottish  silver  will 
almost  inevitably  find  themselves  trying 
to  answer  three  questions.  The  first  of  these  is 
to  what  extent  the  present  collection  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  surviving  examples  of  old 
Scottish  plate,  the  second  is  to  what  extent 
Scottish  silver  differed  from  that  made  south 
of  the  Border,  and  lastly  how  highly  the  skill  of 
the  Scots  as  silversmiths  should  be  rated. 

The  first  of  these  can  best  be  answered  if  we 
regard  the  history  of  Scottish  plate  as  being 
divided  into  two  periods  by  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  1603.  It  must  be  realized  that  Scot- 
land in  the  days  of  its  independence  was  al- 


No.  I.— THE  GALLOWAY  MAZER,  MADE  BY  JAMES  GRAY,  CANONGATE,  EDINBURGH 
1569  :  LENT  TO  THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  EXHIBITION  BY  THE  EARL  OF  GALLOW  AY 


ways  a  relatively  poor  country,  and  that  after 
the  death- of  Alexander  III,  political  condi- 
tions were  all  against  the  preservation  of 
works  of  art  in  the  precious  metals.  Whilst  the 
Gothic  church  plate  of  Ireland  is  still  repre- 
sented by  one  fine  crozier,  and  a  not  very  con- 
siderable number  of  chalices  and  reliquaries, 
that  of  Scotland  has  entirely  disappeared  (un- 
less we  include  the  semi-ecclesiastical  maces 
belonging  to  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Glasgow).  Secular  plate  made  before  the 
reign  of  James  VI  has  fared  little  better  and 
the  plate  of  that  monarch's  time  only  appears 
plentiful  because  of  the  preceding  scarcity.  It 
would  be  impossible  now  to  produce  an  im- 
pressive display  of  Scottish  plate 
made  prior  to  1603,  but  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  so  few  of  the  avail- 
able pieces  have  actually  been 
entrusted  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Though  the  union  of  the 
crowns  deprived  the  Scottish 
goldsmiths  of  the  patronage  of  a 
court,  it  also  freed  the  country 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
constant  threat  of  English  inva- 
sions. That  Scottish  plate  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury is  rare,  is  due  to  the  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  country  at 
that  time  and  the  levy  on  plate 
ordered  by  the  Covenanting  war 
committee  of  1 640  to  support  the 
army  levelled  against  Charles  I. 
The  manufacture  of  plate  be- 
tween 1660  and  1800  was  never 
on  a  lavish  scale,  but  the  rarity 
of  the  work  of  the  various  periods 
varies  according  to  the  same  ratio 
as  the  English.  Post-Restoration 
plate  naturally  forms  the  back- 
bone of  the  exhibition,  but  the 
display  of  plate  for  the  whole 
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No.  II.— SCOTTISH  SPOONS  :  LEFT  TO  RIGHT — A ,  BY  WILLIAM  COK,  EDINBURGH,  1573;  B,  GILBERT  KIRKWOODE,  EDINBURGH,  lfi!2 
C,  ALEXANDER  SCOTT,  EDINBURGH,  1649;    D,  MATTHEW  COLQUHOUN,  AYR,  CIRCA  1680;  AND  E  .  JOHN  STEVEN,  DUNDEE,  CIRCA  1730 


period  1603- 1800  is  quite  adequate. 

Our  knowledge  of  Scottish  plate,  made  be- 
fore the  disastrous  attempt  at  annexation  by 
Edward  I,  is  confined  to  four  thirteenth- 
century  spoons  excavated  at  Iona,  which  show 
no  marked  difference  from  their  English  con- 
temporaries. To  judge  from  the  Bannatyne 
mazer,  which  dates  from  about  the  year  of 
Bannockburn,  Scottish  plate  must  have  start- 
ed on  a  course  of  its  own  soon  after  the  rup- 
ture with  England.  When  we  reach  the  Re- 
naissance we  are  on  surer  ground,  as  evidence 
is  less  scanty.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fine 
series  of  James  VI  standing  mazers  cannot  be 
matched  amongst  Elizabethan  plate,  and  in- 
deed, the  standing  mazer  seems  never  to  have 
been  popular  in  England.  Almost  the  best  of 
these  is  the  Earl  of  Galloway's  mazer  (No.  i). 
The  same  individuality  can  be  traced  in  the 
very  remarkable  early  spoon  forms,  such  as 
that  with  a  flat  stem  ending  in  a  roundel  (No. 
iib)  known  from  1589,  and  that  with  a  nar- 
row stem  ending  in  a  flat  oblong  head  (No. 
iia)  known  from  about  1573.  In  general,  Scot- 
tish silversmiths,  like  their  English  contem- 


poraries, borrowed  their  ornament  from  the 
general  stock  of  European  designs.  Occasion- 
ally Celtic  ornament  appears,  as  on  the  Cad- 
boll  Cup  of  about  1590,  at  present  on  loan  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

English  influence  on  Scottish  silversmiths' 
work  began  to  appear  soon  after  1603,  and 
became  of  increasing  importance  as  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century  progressed.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that  Scottish  silversmiths 
were  content  to  imitate  the  work  of  their  Eng- 
lish contemporaries  even  during  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  There  became  in  fact  three 
classes  of  Scottish  plate — pieces  directly  fol- 
lowing English  patterns,  pieces  generally  re- 
sembling English  ones,  and  pieces  of  purely 
Scottish  design. 

The  first  and  least  interesting  group  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  become  even  numer- 
ically important  before  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  fact  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  output  of  Scottish  plate  was 
contributed  by  the  smaller  towns  on  the  North- 
East  coast  doubtless  did  much  to  delay  the 
spread  of  uniformity.  Candlesticks,  casters, 
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No.  III.— BAPTISMAL  LAYER  AND  BASIN,  BY  GEO.  SCOTT,  EDINBURGH,  1701  :  ST.  CUTHBERT'S  CHURCH 


generally  approxi- 
mate much  moreclose- 
ly  to  certain  types  of 
English  domestic  cups 
than  to  those  selected 
for  church  use  south 
of  the  Border.  Whilst 
some,  like  the  Belhel- 
vie  cup  of  1636  (No. 
viia)  or  the  Monifieth 
cups  of  1 638  and  1642, 
reflect  types  still  cur- 
rentinEngland,  others 
such  as  the  Bervie  and 
Craig  cups,  of  1680 
and  1682  respectively 
(No.  vii  c  and  d),  are 
reminiscent  of  English 
fashions  of  forty  years 


coffee-pots,  etc.,  in  this  category  will  be  seen 
in  plenty  at  the  Exhibition,  but  it  will  be 
enough  to  illustrate  the  baptismal  laver  and 
basin  of  1701  from  St.  Cuthbert's  Church, 
Edinburgh  (No.  iii). 

Most  Scottish  plate  made  between  1 603  and 
1800  falls  into  the  second  class.  It  includes  a 
number  of  the  interesting  collection  of  Com- 
munion cups  at  Burlington  House,  which 


No.  IV. — PORRINGER,  MADE  BY  ALEXANDER  REID,  EDINBURGH,  1682 
LENT  FROM  THE   LATE  SIR  JOHN  NOBLE,   BART.'S  COLLECTION 


No.  V.— A  PEG  TANKARD,  BY  ED.  CLEGHORN,  EDINBURGH,  1663-81 
LENT  TO  THE  R.A.  BY  SIR  JOHN  STIRLING  MAXWELL,  BART. 


earlier.  The  domestic  plate  also  provides 
plenty  of  Scottish  variants  of  English  de- 
signs. Thus  the  peculiar  strawberry  finial  and 
the  scalloped  foot  of  the  fine  porringer  of  1682 
(No.  iv),  lent  by  the  executors  of  Sir  John 
Noble,  give  an  unfamiliar  touch  to  an  other- 
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No.  VI.— QUAICH,  BY  WILLIAM  CLERK,  GLASGOW   1709  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  STUART  STEVENSON 


of  quaichs  which  illus- 
trate the  extreme  conserv- 
atism of  the  makers  of 
these  vessels.  The  Queen 
Anne  example  (No.  vi), 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Steven- 
son of  Castlemilk,  is  un- 
questionably the  finest. 

Most  plate  of  distinc- 
tively Scottish  design  has 
no  special  connexion  with 


No.  VII. — COMMUNION  CUPS  :  LEFT  TO  RIGHTS,  BELHELVIE,  BY 
ALEX.  LINDSAY,  DUNDEE,  1636  ;  B,  CAMBUSLANG,  BY  GILBERT 
KIRKWOODE,  ED.,  1617  ;  C,  BERVIE,  W.  LYNDSAY,  MONTROSE,  1680 
D,  CRAIG, W.  LYNDSAY,  1682  ;  E,  HAMILTON,  R.  BROOK,  GLASGOW,  1697 


wise  ordinary  Charles  II  piece.  Further  in- 
stances can  be  found  amongst  Scottish  spoons. 
The  Scottish  'Puritan'  spoon  has  a  spreading 
stem  (No.  iic),  the  'trifid'  a  practically  round 
bowl  (No.  iid),  whilst  one  with  a  rounded  up- 
turned end  may  still  have  a  rat-tail  (No.  ii<?). 

That  England  was  not  the  only  source  of  in- 
spiration for  Scottish  plate  is  shown  by  a  fine 
tankard  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (No.  v), 
richly  embossed  with  flowers  and  mounted  on 
three  claw-and-ball  feet.  This  pattern  was  ex- 
tensively used  in  Scandinavia,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  present  one  is  copied 
from  a  Scandinavian  example,  as  has  always 
been  accepted  in  the  case  of  the  rare  Hull, 
Newcastle  and  York  tankards  of  this  type. 

Of  the  plate  of  exclusively  Scottish  design, 
only  a  small  proportion  is  due  to  national  cus- 
toms. In  it  is  included,  however,  the  fine  series 


No.  VIII.—  COMMUNION  CUP,  BY  JOHN  SCOTT,  EDINBURGH,  1643 
LENT  TO  THE  R.A.  BY  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  GILES,  EDINBURGH 
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national  usages.  Of  this  class  are  shown  two 
remarkable  Communion  cups  belonging  to 
Cambuslang  Church  (No.  viib)  and  St.  Giles's, 
Edinburgh  (No.  viii).  The  former  dates  from 
1 6 1 7,  and  is  particularly  interesting  for  its 
chalice-like  appearance  and  well-developed 
vertically  ribbed  knop.  The  other  is  one  of  a 
set  of  four  of  the  year  1643,  °f  particularly 
large  size  (the  bowls  are  8j  inches  in  diam- 
eter), as  was  needed  for  the  populous  parishes 
of  old  Edinburgh. 

Amongst  the  most  characteristic  inventions 
of  the  Scottish  silversmiths  was  the  bullet- 
shaped  tea-pot,  here  shown  in  the  unique 
gold  example  (No.  ix).  It  is  engraved  with  a 
horse  and  jockey  and  with  the  Scottish  Royal 
arms,  and  represents  the  King's  Plate  for 
mares  won  at  Newmarket  in  1 736  by  a  mare 
foaled  by  a  Mr.  Crofts.  No  less  characteristic 
(if  less  attractive)  is  the  egg-shaped  tea-urn  on 
three  legs  lent  by  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Bart.  (No.  x).  The  acorn-knopped  tankard  of 
1 709  (No.  xi)  is  interesting  for  its  anticipation 
of  a  type  familiar  in  Massachusetts  a  genera- 
tion later.  Though  there  is  not  space  to  detail 
the  various  forms  of  small  cups  and  casters 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  historic  pocket-canteen  reputed  to  have 
been  taken  from  Prince  Charlie's  coach  after 


No.  X. — SILVER  TEA-URN,  BY  ARCHIBALD  I  KK,  LDINBI'KGH,  1733 
LENT  TO  THE   K.A.  BY  SIR  JOHN  STIRLING-MAXWELL,  BART. 


No.  IX.  GOLD  TEA-POT,  BY  JAMES  KER,  EDINBURGH,  1736  :  LENT  BY  ANTHONY  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  ESQ. 


Culloden  (No.  xii). 
Canteens  were,  of 
course,  made  in  other 
countries,  but  this  one 
is  particularly  Scottish 
because  of  its  inclusion 
of  a  quaich.  It  bears 
the  Edinburgh  hall- 
mark for  1740  and  so 
cannot  have  been 
made  for  the  Prince, 
but  the  badge  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle 
on  the  lid,  and  the 
decoration  of  the 
national  flower  seem 
to  indicate  that  the 
original  owner  was  a 
very  patriotic  Scot. 

In  conclusion,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook 
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No.  XI. — A  PEG  TANKAKI).  MADE  BY  JAMES  TAIT,  KDINHI'KI.H,  17<IH 
LENT  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  K.A.  BY  LORD  GLENTANAR 


than  their  provincial  English  contemporaries. 
It  is  hard  to  build  up  a  great  reputation  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  tea-pots  and  coffee-pots, 
so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  more  than 
that  the  Scots  silversmiths  produced  much 
good  work,  but  no  real  masterpieces.  Thus 
whilst  admiring  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
pieces  in  the  exhibition,  such  as  the  quaich  by 
William  Clerk  (No.  vi),  the  tea-pot  by  James 
Ker  (No.  ix)  and  the  tankard  by  James  Tait 
(No.  xi),  we  feel  a  certain  hesitation  about 
ranking  their  makers  with  the  greatest  silver- 
smiths working  south  of  the  Border,  for  whose 
talents  Fortune  allowed  a  wider  scope.  The 
art  of  the  silversmith  is  most  closely  subjected 
to  economic  conditions  and  had  the  Darien 
scheme  come  up  to  its  projectors'  expectations, 
or  had  Glasgow  developed  fifty  years  earlier, 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  paint  a  more 
glowing  picture.  Mr.  Gumming  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion Catalogue  names  fifteen  Scottish  towns  in 
which  silver  was  made,  Wick,  Tain,  Inver- 
ness, Elgin,  Peterhead,  Aberdeen,  Montrose, 
Banff,  Arbroath,  Dundee,  Perth,  Edinburgh 
(Canongate),  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Ayr. 


a  certain  coarseness  in  early 
Scottish  silversmiths'  work. 
Even  James  Gray's  Tulloch 
and  Galloway  mazers  which 
are  beautiful  both  in  form 
and  choice  of  decoration,  are 
marred  by  a  rudeness  of  ex- 
ecution which  cannot  be  ex- 
cased  by  terming  it  boldness. 
By  1 700  this  defect  had  prac- 
tically disappeared  and  the 
decoration  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury plate  displays  not  only 
care  but  often  also  originality. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
plate  made  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  but 
also  of  that  made  in  the  small- 
er towns.  Really  important 
commissions  seem  never  to 
have  come  the  way  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Scottish 
silversmiths,  though  they 
were  certainly  more  fortunate 


No.  XII.— POCKET-CANTEEN  REPUTED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  PRINCE  CHARLES 
EDWARD'S  COACH  AFTER  BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN  :  LENT  BY  THE  EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE 
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No.  I 

LENT  TO 


HIGHLAND  BROADSWORD  MADE  BY  WILLIAM  SCOTT  OF  ELGIN  :  RACING  TROPHY  ENGRAVED  WITH  AN  INSCRIPTION  OF  1713 
TO   THE   R.A.  EXHIBITION    BY    HIS    MAJESTY   THE    KING   AND   REPRODUCED   BY    HIS  MAJESTY'S   GI<A<  ICR'S  PERMISSION 


I! 


F  the  collection 
of  Highland  wea- 
pons at  the  Glas- 
gow Exhibition  last 
summer  was  the 
most  comprehensive 
which  the  public 
have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  the 
group  which  Major 
Milne  Davidson  has 
brought  together  at 
the  Royal  Academy 
is  even  more  impres- 
sive. It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  receive 
due  appreciation 
before  it  is  dispersed. 
Every  collector  of  arms  knows  the  astonish- 
ing increase  in  the  market  value  of  Highland 
weapons  in  recent  times,  but  the  few  people 
who  have  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  them  are 
becoming  fewer,  even 
in  Scotland  itself,  .9 
where  the  opportuni- 
ties chiefly  lie.  This 
concentration  of  most 
of  the  best  pieces  either 
in  Scottish  collections 
or  in  the  private  collec- 
tions of  Scotsmen  out 
of  Scotland  makes  the 


No.  II. — THE  BACKSWORD  OF  SIR 
STUART  THREIPLAND  :  LENT 
BY  COL.  MURRAY  THREIPLAND 


present  a  unique  opportunity  for  English 
lovers  of  arms  and  armour  to  discover  the 
wealth  of  material  produced  by  the  crafts- 
men of  the  north. 

No  claidheamh-mor  is  included,  to  represent 
the  double-handed  phase  of  the  Highland 
sword,  but  the  series  of  broadswords  and 
backswords  is  exceptional.  The  basket-hilt 
was,  of  course,  widely  distributed  in  Europe 
after  the  abandonment  of  body-armour  and 
more  especially  armour  of  the  arm  and  hand. 
In  Scotland,  the  broadsword  with  basket- 
hilt  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  copy  of 
a  contemporary  English  broadsword :  the  de- 
signs of  the  hilts  show  no  particular  rela- 
tionship. The  belief  that  the  schiavona  was  the 
prototype  appears  to  be  equally  untenable, 
as  the  baskets  of  the  two  types  of  sword  are 
different  in  every  way.  The  most  reasonable 


No.  III.— DIRK  MOUNTED  IN 
LENT    BY   H.M.   THE  KING 


SILVER,  CONTAINING  IN  ITS  SHEATH  A  LITTLE  FORK  AND  KNIFE 
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view  is  that  the  baskets 
were  modelled  on  Ger- 
man hilts — the  major- 
ity of  the  blades  are 
German — but  their  in- 
dividuality is  so  dis- 
tinct that  one  may  al- 
most be  indifferent  to 
their  background.  In 
the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, however,  the 
Highland  broadsword 
rarely  or  never  rivalled 

the  best  achievements  of  other  countries,  and 
the  basket  was  at  first  a  mere  cage  of  flattened 
metal  bars  or  ribbons 
which  presently  be- 
came simple  rounded 
bars.  Pierced  junction- 
plates  and  fluted  bars 
were  further  stages  of 
development.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century 
there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  enrichment 
of  the  common  metal, 
as  in  the  case  of  the 
sword  from  the  Count- 
ess of  Seafield,  carry- 
ing the  Grant  arms,  at 
the  Academy,  the  hilt 
of  which  is  inlaid  with 
silver.  This  sword,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  dated 
1562,  but  the  date  ap- 
pears to  be  commemorative. 

The  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
the  peak  period  of  the  Scottish  swordsmiths, 


No.  IV. — A  DIRK  WITH  PLAIN  GRIP  AND  SILVER  MOUNTS  :  WITHOUT  THE  USUAL  KNOTWORK 
LENT  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  BY  MRS.  ANGUS  LYELL 


and  probably  there  are  no  weapons  of  that 
time  in  such  perfect  condition  as  the  group 


No.  V.— A  PAIR  OF  BRASS  PISTOLS  OF  RARE  AND  EARLY  TYPE,  HAVING  LEMON-SHAPED  BUTTS 
LENT  TO  THE  R.A.  EXHIBITION,  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  ABERDEEN 


lent  to  the  Exhibition  by  H.M.  the  King. 
Two  of  the  broadswords  are  connected  with 
early  race  meetings.  The  earlier,  by  William 
Scott  of  Elgin,  has  the  inscription 
on  the  hilt:  'Win  at  King  Charles 
Fair  atHuntly  Castell  the  second  Tus- 
day  of  September  lyij  all  horses  not 
exceeding  ane  hundred  Marks  of  price 
are  admitted  to  rune  the  ryders  staking 
crowns  apiece  which  ar  givin  to  the 
poor  who  may  pray  that  Monarchy  and 
Roy  all  Family  may  be  lasting  and  glor- 
ious in  thes  Kingdomes.'  Two  other 
swords,  to  all  intents  a  pair,  are 
by  John  Simpson  (junior) ,  one 
bearing  G  P  de  W  (for  George, 


No.  VI.— A  PISTOL  WITH  RAM'S-HORN  BUTT,  THE  STOCK  INLAID  WITH  GOLD 
BY  JOHN  CHRISTIE  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
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No.  VII. — A  HIGHLAND  GUN  WITH  LONG  BARREL  :  XVII  CENTURY  :  LENT  BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  SEA  FIELD,  FROM  CASTLE  GRANT 


Prince  of  Wales) ,  the  other  G  R,  factors  which 
make  their  accurate  dating  possible.  The  hilts 
are  beautifully  chiselled.  The  blades  are  very 
broad,  with  three  small  channels,  each  in- 
scribed farara.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
point  out  here  that  the  AndriaFerara  inscription 
in  its  various  forms  is  at  most  a  mere  assurance 
of  quality,  not  a  maker's  mark.  Of  a  series  of 
swords  with  Jacobite  associations,  two  hand- 
some ones  come  from  Major  Milne  David- 
son's collection.  One,  a  backsword,  possesses 
a  blade  with  beautiful  engraving  on  a  gilt 
ground :  a  foliate  pattern  contained  in  a  long 
channel,  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  and  'Pros- 
perity to  Schotland  and  no  union.'  The  reverse 
side  of  the  blade  has  an  inscription  of  loyalty 
to  King  James.  A  sword  with  blade  similarly 
decorated  is  fitted  with  a  remarkable  solid 
silver  hilt  comprising  a  double  shell-guard 
and  a  basket  of  half  the  usual  extent.  Of 


No.  VIII.— A  HIGHLAND  TARGE  WITH  DATE  1623  ON  THE  BOSS 
LENT  BY  THE  HUNTERIAN  MUSEUM,  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW 


several  swords  with  full  pedigree  one — lent 
by  Colonel  Murray  Threipland,  and  ordin- 
arily to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum 
— was  worn  by  Sir  Stuart  Threipland  in  the 
'Forty-five,'  and  another  was  left  behind  by 
the  Highlanders  after  their  unsuccessful  in- 
cursion into  England. 

The  dirk  was  a  development  of  a  simple 
kidney-hilted  type  of  dagger  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  and  had  a  handle  commonly  of 
heather  root  or  other  hard  wood.  It  shared  in 
the  curious  revival  of  Celtic  decoration  dur- 
ing the  late  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,  which  affected  all  Highland  arms 
with  the  exception  of  the  sword.  On  the  dirk, 
this  decoration  was  confined  to  an  area  of 
interlacing  knotwork  which  first  appeared  on 
the  grip,  where  its  purpose  would  be  prim- 
arily functional,  and  then  spread  over  almost 
the  entire  hilt.  As  in  most  fields  of  decorative 
carving,  here  also  the  earlier  work  is  executed 
with  vigour  and  assurance,  the  latter  usually 
in  shallow  relief  in  uncertain  imitation  of  the 
earlier.  In  the  final  stage,  the  stage  of  the 
romantic  revival,  the  dirk  makers  had  re- 
course to  heavy  mounts  of  the  precious  metals 
and  masked  their  lack  of  craftsmanship  be- 
hind settings  containing  large  cairngorm 
stones  or  pebbles. 

A  handsome  dirk,  which  illustrates  the 
weapon  at  its  full  development,  is  that  lent  by 
H.M.  the  King,  delicately  mounted  in  silver 
and  containing  in  its  sheath  the  little  fork  and 
knife  which  so  frequently  accompanied  the 
dirk  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  An  excep- 
tional piece  in  the  series  at  the  Academy  is 
one  lent  by  Mr.  Angus  Lyell.  It  lacks  the  us- 
ual extensive  knotwork  and  such  convention- 
al forms  as  the  triquetra,  and  has  a  plain  grip 
with  very  slim  neck  and  a  narrow  vertical 
tongue  of  knotwork.  The  pommel  is  spread- 
ing and  flat,  and  there  are  silver  mounts 
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with  a  trophy  lightly  engraved. 

All  forms  of  the  Highland  pistol  are  repre- 
sented, with  perhaps  two  exceptions.  Those 
are  the  exceedingly  rare  wood-stocked  form 
with  fishtail  butt,  and  the  ail-too  common 
late  types — for  instance,  the  military  pistol 
by  Bissel — -which  pass  for  Highland  pistols  in 
so  many  collections.  The  brass  version  of  the 
fishtail-butted  pistol  is  represented  by  the  well- 
known  specimen  from  the  Colville  Collection 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  dated  1613.  Sparing  or- 
nament with  rosettes  and  leaf-forms  are  en- 
graved on  the  brass,  and  the  steel  snaphaunce 
lock  is  also  engraved.  Another  rare  and  early 
type  is  illustrated  by  the  pair  of  brass  pistols 
with  the  lemon-shaped  butt  possessed  in  one 
form  or  another  by  continental  wheel-lock 
pistols.  They  come  from  Aberdeen  University. 
They  are  dated  1634.  Next  in  order  of  time 
comes  the  fine  pair  of  steel  pistols  inlaid  with 
silver,  by  Alexander  Shires  of  Old  Meldrum, 
which  belong  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

Of  the  eighteenth-century  group — and  the 
pistol,  like  other  Highland  arms,  attained  its 
aesthetic  peak  in  that  century — the  most  ex- 
quisitely decorated  is  the  little  pistol  from  the 
Royal  collection.  The  ram's-horn  butt  and 
stock  are  inlaid  with  the  conventional  pat- 
terns, but  in  gold  in  place  of  the  more  usual 
silver,  and  the  trigger-lobe  and  pricker-lobe 
are  of  gold.  The  maker  is  John  Christie  of 
Stirling,  who  produced  a  number  of  small 
and  very  beautifully  finished  pieces.  The  most 
gracefully  formed  pair  in  the  series — indeed, 
I  think  one  of  the  most  gracefully  formed 
pairs  I  have  seen — is  lent  by  Major  Milne 
Davidson.  The  pistols  are  inlaid  with  silver  in 
the  usual  pattern,  but  their  beauty  is  in  their 
perfect  proportion,  the  flowingline 
of  the  butt  to  ram's-horn  terminal, 
the  delicately  belled  muzzle  and, 
above  all,  perhaps,  in  the  doghead , 
which  in  the  finest  Highland  pis- 
tols has  a  thoroughbred  air  of 
combined  strengthanddaintiness. 
The  locks  of  the  pistols  are  en- 
graved: Alexr.  Campbell  Duni  fecit. 

One  gun  only  has  been  in- 
cluded, but  too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  rarity  of  the 
Highland  gun.  The  Moorish  feel- 


No.  IX.— A  HIGHLAND  TARGE  ORNAMENTED  WITH  STUDS  :  LEFT 
IN  WESTMORLAND  BY  THE  ARMY  OF  I'RINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD 


ing  of  the  long  barrel,  of  the  butt,  and  even  of 
the  lock,  at  first  glance,  will  impress  anyone 
generally  familiar  with  old  firearms.  The  butt 
is  curved,  with  several  shallow  flutes  follow- 
ing its  line,  and  with  the  back  and  end 
mounted  in  silver,  engraved;  and  there  is 
delicate  scroll  carving  on  the  near  end  of  the 
stock.  On  the  barrel,  which  is  octagonal  in 
section,  is  the  date  1667.  But  the  snaphaunce 
lock,  engraved  with  rosettes  as  found  on  con- 
temporary pistols,  is  dated  1671.  This  gun 
comes  from  the  Countess  of  Seafield's  unique 
collection  at  Castle  Grant. 

Targes  are  also  much  more  rare  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Their  main  interest  and 
beauty  lies  in  the  decoration  of  the  hide 


No.  X.— A  LARGE  POWDER  HORN  ENGRAVED  W  ITH  CELTIC  ORNAMENT  :  DATED  1683 
LENT  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  BY  THE  KELVI NGROVE  ART  GALLERY,  GLASGOW 
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No.  XI. — LEATHER  SPORRAN  WITH  BRASS  CLASP  :  FIRST  HALF 
OF  XIX  CENTURY  :  LENT  BY  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM 

stretched  over  the  front,  which  may  be  tooled 
with  Celtic  patterns  and  reinforced  by  studs 


No.  XII.— SPORRAN  OF  PALE-COLOURED  UNTANNED  DEERSKIN 
LENT  BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  AND  GORDON 


or  bosses.  One  of  the  finest  targes  in  existence 
comes  to  the  Royal  Academy  from  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  of  Glasgow  University,  an 
example  the  boss  of  which  carries  the  date 
1 623  with  arms  and  initials  difficult  to  identify 
as  a  whole.  An  interesting  targe  from  Mr. 
Muirhead  Moffat  is  tooled  with  Celtic  mo- 
tives and  animals  which  are  executed  with 
some  of  the  feeling  of  the  bestiaries. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  Celtic  ornament  is  found 
on  the  powder  horns,  formed  from  flattened 
cow-horns,  and  this  is  the  more  interesting  as 
the  best  of  those  horns  are  commonly  dated. 
A  very  large  one  is  lent  by  the  Kelvingrove 
Gallery,  Glasgow;  it  has  the  date  July  24th 
1683  and  the  inscription :  'A  Man  of  Words  and 
Not  of  Deeds  is  Like  a  Garden  full  of  Weeds' 

The  ancient  sporran  is  very  unlike  the 
fantastic  affairs  of  goatskin  and  horsehair 
now  worn  under  the  old  name.  It  is  a  simple 
pouch,  at  first  drawn  together  at  the  top  with 
thongs,  like  any  bag,  and  later,  probably 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, given  a  metal  clasp.  One  of  the  rare 
seventeenth-century  pouch  type,  from  Major 
Milne  Davidson's  collection,  is  included.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  has  lent  a 
handsome  one  of  deerskin  of  a  very  pale 
colour,  mounted  in  silver  by  William  Scott. 

This  collection  of  Highland  weapons  is  in- 
teresting not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  con- 
junction with  the  surrounding  galleries:  a 
considerable  number  of  the  portraits  in  the 
exhibition  represent  chieftains  wearing  their 
arms.  Raeburn's  full-length  of  Macdonell  of 
Glengarry  is  especially  interesting,  because 
the  painter  has  taken  such  care  with  the  de- 
tail. It  may  be  noted  that  the  ivory-handled 
dirk  with  gold  mounts  is  the  one  which  I  de- 
scribed in  an  article  on  Macdonell's  wea- 
pons in  The  Connoisseur  forNovember  1935. 
Unfortunately  the  sword  is  not  clearly  shown, 
and  the  elaborate  pistols  signed  by  Murdoch 
are  not  shown  at  all.  The  sporran  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  ofalate  type,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  survived.  Other  portraits,  particularly 
the  big  full-length  by  Michael  Wright,  show 
the  dirk  in  its  early  form,  the  example  repre- 
sented by  Wright  being  very  similar  to  the 
more  familiar  English  kidney-dagger. 
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IN  considering  Scot- 
tish pewter  ware,  of 
which  some  1 30  ex- 
amples are  to  be  seen  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  it 
must  be  remembered 
that  Scotland  was,  fin- 
ancially speaking,  a 
poor  country  by  com- 
parison with  England ; 
whereas  in  England 
pewter  may  be  classi- 
fied under  three  head- 
ings— Ecclesiastical, 
Domestic  and  Tavern, 
in  Scotland  the  output 
in  the  second  class  was 
negligible,  due  to  the  inability  ofa  largesection 
of  the  community  to  afford  it.  It  is  probably 
impossible  to  find,  for  instance,  a  single  domes- 
tic tankard  of  the  flat  lidded  Carolean  or  dome 
lidded  Anne  and  Georgian  types  which  could 
definitely  be  ascribed  to  a  Scottish  pewterer. 

On  the  other  hand.  Scotland  can  show 
several  ranges  of  tavern  measures,  some  of 
which  have  no  counterpart  in  England,  their 
design  being  derived 
directly  from  Contin- 
ental sources. 

As  regards  Ecclesias- 
tical pewter,  the  bulk 
was  made  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century, 
very  few  pieces  of  ear- 
lier origin  being  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  compar- 
able with  the  fine  early 
seventeenth-century 
Church  flagons  of  Eng- 
land. However,  despite 
this  lack  of  range,  there 
existed  in  Scotland  a 


No.  I. — IN  THE  CENTRE,  A  LAYER  OF  THE  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  EACH  SIDE  ON  ARE 
XVIII-CENTURY  VESSELS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  CHALICES  :  LENT  BY  ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  BANFF 


tradition  of  sturdy  craftsmanship,  graver  and 
more  utilitarian,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere,  but 
losing  none  of  its  artistic  value  for  that. 

The  illustrations  show  certain  of  the  more 
unusual  pieces  at  the  exhibition.  The  centre 
piece  in  No.  i  is  one  of  the  earliest  pewter 
vessels  left  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  laver,  9  inches 
high,  of  Roman  amphora  design,  and  belongs 
to  the  church  of  Biggar  in  Lanarkshire.  It 


r 


No.  II.— CENTRE,  AN  ALMS  DISH  FROM  HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  HADDINGTON,  BY  ADAM  ANDERSON 
C.  1734  :  FLANKSC  BY  FLAGONS  FROM  BENHOLM  CHURCH,  ANGUS,  AND  TRON  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH 
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No.  Ill— A  GROUP  OF  PEWTER  VESSELS  LENT  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  BY  CAPTAIN  SUTHERLAND- 
GRAEME  :  THE  CUPS  ARE  DATED  1762  ;  THE  MAKER  WAS  ARCHIBALD  INGLIS  OF  EDINBURGH 


was  discovered  during  the  carrying  out  of 
alterations  in  1870,  and  is  traditionally  as- 
signed to  the  pre-Reformation  period,  though 
it  appears  more  probable  that  it  dates  from 
the  first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
when  an  Act  ( 1 6 1 7)  was  passed  requiring  con- 
gregations to  provide,  inter  alia,  a  laver  and 
basin  for  the  Sacrament  of  baptism.  On  either 
side  of  it  are  two  curious  vessels,  the  nature  of 
which  is  obscure; when  exhibited  on  previous 


occasions  they  were  de- 
scribed as  chalices,  and 
one  of  them  is  illus- 
trated in  the  late  Mr. 
Howard  Cotterell's  Old 
Pewter,  its  Makers  and 
Marks,  with  his  com- 
ment that  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  any- 
thing less  suited  for  the 
purpose,  a  statement 
with  which  one  cannot 
but  agree.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  touches  orother 
evidence,one  is  inclined 
to  assign  them  to  the  ear- 
ly Eighteenth  Century. 
They  belong  to  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Banff. 
No.  ii  shows  an  alms  dish  flanked  by  two 
flagons.  The  dish,  from  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Haddington,  is  1 7  inches  in  diameter  and  was 
made  by  Adam  Anderson  of  Edinburgh, 
c.  1 734.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  4-inch  cup 
fixed  in  the  centre,  presumably  to  contain 
coins  of  higher  values.  Upon  the  back  is  the 
date  'November  20th,  1748.'  The  flagon  to 
the  right  comes  from  the  Tron  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. Its  design,  whilst  conforming  to  the 


No.  IV.-IN  CENTRE,  A  POTBELLY'  FLAGON  OF  XVII  CENTURY,  FROM  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BRECHIN,  FLANKED  BY  COMMUNION  CUPS 
FROM  BIKSE,  ABERDEENSHIRE,  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  L.  CLAPPEKTON,  MRS.  CAR  VIC  K- WEBSTER  AND  CAPT.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME 
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No.    V.— ONE    OF   FOUR    PEWTER    DISHES    MEASURING    16J    IN.  No.  VI.— ANOTHER  OF  THE  FOUR  PEWTER  DISHES,  MEASURING 

DIAMETER  :  LENT  TO  THE  R.A.  BY  PARISH  CHURCH,  FORFAR  16}  INCHES  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  PARISH  CHURCH,  FORFAR 


plain  principles  which  governed  the  manu- 
facture of  Scottish  flagons  for  over  a  century 
afterwards,  nevertheless  is  greatly  superior  in 
detail.  The  skirted  foot,  reminiscent  of  English 
flagons  of  the  period,  and  the  collared  lid,  are 
features  which  might  well  have  been  per- 
sisted with,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  were 
not.  The  flagon  is 
engraved  ''For  the 
use  of  the  Holy  Sacra-  ^0* 
ment  of  our  Lord's 
Supper,  in  the  South 
East  Parioch  of  Edin- 
burgh, [Anno]  1688: 
This  piece  is  11^ 
inches  in  height. 

The  same  remark 
as  to  design  applies 
also  to  the  other  fla- 
gon, which  belongs 
to  the  Church  of 
Benholm  in  Angus. 
It  is  11  inches  in 
height  and  is  en- 
graved with  the 
Arms  of  Scott  and 
the  inscription 
'Gifted  by  Robert 
Scott  of  Benholme  to 


the  Church  of  Benholme.  Anno  Dom.  i6go.'  Neither 
flagon  bears  any  indication  of  its  maker. 

The  group  of  plate  seen  in  No.  iii  is  in  the 
author's  collection.  The  flagon  is  of  the  more 
usual  Scottish  type,  but  the  cups  are  of  un- 
usual design.  All  three  are  engraved  ' Belonging 
to  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Nor  ham.  Mr.  J  as. 


No.  VII.— A  TWO-GALLON  JUG,  15 
IN  DIAMETER,  WITH  THE  ARMS 


INCHES  HIGH,  WITH  SHAW-STEW  ART  CRESTS,  AND  A  DISH  l.V.  INCHES 
OF  DURHAM  OF  PITKERROW  :  LENT  BY  LEWIS  CLAPPERTON,  ESQ. 
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No.  VIII.— ONE  OF  PAIR  OF  ROSEWATER  BOWLS  :  EARLY  XVII  CEN. 
WITH  ARMS  OF  JAMES  VI  :   BY  RICHARD  WEIR  OF  EDINBURGH 


Morison  Minister  1762. '  The  maker  was  Archi- 
bald Inglis  of  Edinburgh,  who  became  a  free 
pewterer  in  1 732. 

A  flagon  of  exceptional  interest  appears  in 
No.  iv.  It  is  of  secular  type,  being  a  member  of 
the  family  of  tavern  measures  known  as  '  Pot- 
bellies.Ttcomes  from  the  Cathedralof  Brechin, 
and  the  records  of  the  Kirk  Session  contain  the 
following:  '1680.  Walter  Jamiesone,  Bailye 
and  Kirk  Master  gave  two  tinne  Quart  stoops 
for  the  Communion  tables,'  and  the  example 
shown  bears  the  inscription ' Brechinensi  dedicata 
per  W.I.  amphora  ecclesiae' ;  above  the  inscription 
is  a  man  holding  a  chalice,  and  the  date  '  Anno 
1680  Novr.,  On  the  lid  is  engraved  a  shield 
bearing  a  representation  of  a  twin-towered 
church,  presumably  the  Cathedral  as  it  ap- 
peared at  that  period.  The  maker's  mark  is  a 
crowned  rose  with  initials  D.I.M.  Of  the  four 
Communion  cups  flanking  the  flagon,  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  is  the  beaker  from 
Birse  in  Aberdeenshire  (left  centre) .  This  is  a 
secular  design  also,  but  it  cannot  be  said,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Banff  vessels,  that  it  is  unsuited 
to  its  sacred  use.  The  inscription  upon  it  reads 
'Cup  H.E.  for  Breiss  .  M.E.Keith  Mirf  (Mr. 
Keith  was  minister  at  Birse  from  1666  to 
1684).  The  maker's  touch  is  a  crowned  rose 
with  the  initials  G.R.,  probably  that  of  George 


Ross,  who  became  a  free  pewterer  of  the  In- 
corporation of  Hammermen  of  Aberdeen  in 
1664.  To  the  left  of  the  last  is  a  cup,  7-0  inches 
high,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lewis  Clap- 
perton  of  Glasgow.  To  the  right  of  the  flagon 
are  two  cups,  of  which  the  inner  is  in  the 
author's  collection.  It  is  of  unusual  type,  5 
inches  high,  with  scarcely  any  stem.  The  outer 
cup  belongs  to  Mrs.  Carvick- Webster  and  is 
of  the  more  normal  'egg  cup'  type.  It  stands 
8|  inches  high  and  is  engraved  'Baptist  Church 
Dundee  1787.'' 

Nos.  v  and  vi  show  two  of  four  fine  dishes 
from  Forfar  Parish  Church;  a  full  description 
of  these  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
October  1936,  but  it  is  perhaps  permissible 
again  to  refer  to  the  inscription  with  its  quaint 
spelling  of  several  words,  notably  'Far for'  for 
Forfar'  (possibly  due  to  local  pronunciation) 
and  'ews'  for  'use.'  Two  of  the  four  dishes  were 
made  by  Alexander  Ferguson  (senior)  of  Edin- 
burgh (Free  in  1660),  and  two  by  (probably) 
his  son  (Free  in  1678). 

Mr.  Clapperton  lends  the  exhibits  seen  in 
No.  vii.  The  bulbous  jug,  holding  two  gallons, 
is  unique.  It  is  15  inches  high,  and,  although 
unmarked,  is  almost  certainly  of  Scottish  ori- 
gin by  reason  of  its  connexion  with  the  Shaw- 
Stewart  Barony,  whose  crests  appear  upon 
the  drum,  surmounting  the  badge  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  dish,  15I  inches  in  diameter,  is  en- 
graved with  the  Arms  of  Sir  William  Durham 
of  Pitkerrow,  knighted  by  Charles  II  at  Dun- 
dee in  1 65 1.  Above  appear  the  initials, 
W.D.LD.,  of  Sir  William  and  his  wife  Janet, 
daughter  of  James  Durham  of  Duntarvie.  The 
maker's  touch  is  illegible. 

The  rosewater  bowl  seen  in  No.  viii  is  one 
of  a  pair,  one  being  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Geoffrey  J.  Gollin  of  London,  and  the  other 
in  the  author's  collection.  These  splendid 
specimens  of  early  seventeenth-century  work 
are  designed  in  three  tiers  with  a  central  boss 
bearing  the  Royal  Arms  surmounted  by  the 
initials  LR.  (James  VI  of  Scotland  and  I  of 
England),  in  copper  and  enamel.  They  were 
made  by  Richard  Weir  of  Edinburgh,  who 
became  a  free  pewterer  in  1597. 

In  No.  ix  are  seen  examples  of  two  further 
types  of  vessel  peculiar  to  Scotland;  the  first 
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THE  PEWTER  SECTION  AT  THE  SCOTTISH  EXHIBITION 


No.  IX.— IN  CENTRE,  'THISTLE'  MEASURES,  CIRCA  1800  :  LENT  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  BY  DR.  A.  J.  YOUNG  :  ON  EITHER  SIDE,  QUAICHS 


is  the  'thistle'  measure  which,  though  of  late 
date  [c.  1800),  is  extremely  rare.  Unfortun- 
ately, these  measures  fell  foul  of  authority  and 
were  eventually  suppressed  as  they  did  not 
discharge  completely  at  an  angle  of  1 20  de- 
grees. The  examples  shown  belong  to  Dr.  A. 
J.  Young  of  Christchurch.  The  vessels  which 
flank  the  measures  are  known  as  quaichs 
(Gaelic,  'cuach' — a  bowl). 

In  the  larger  sizes  the  quaich  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  English  porringer,  though 
it  had  ecclesiastical  connexions  also,  being 
used  for  the  collection  of  alms,  for  depositing 
Communion  tokens,  and  even  for  Com- 
munion wine.  In  the  smaller  pocket  sizes  it 
held  the  convivial  'dram' ;  of  the  two  illus- 
trated, that  to  the  right  is  c.  1670  and  measures 
5  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the  other  is  c.  1 730 
and  is  of  the  pocket  size,  2  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  in  the  collections,  respec- 
tively, of  Mr.  Clapperton  and  Mr. 
C.  Stewart  Murray  of  Edinburgh. 
Neither  specimen  is  marked. 

No.  x  shows  what  may  truly  be 
called  the  most  curious  piece  of 
pewter-ware  in  Scotland,  the  'Pir- 
ley-Pig'  of  Dundee. 

In  Jamieson's  Scots  dictionary 
the  name  is  applied  to  a  'circular 
vessel  of  crockery  .  .  .  which  has  no 
opening  save  a  slit  at  the  top  only 
so  large  as  to  receive  a  halfpenny, 
used  by  children  for  keeping  their 
money.'  This  pewter  example  is  al- 
most 6  inches  in  diameter  and  3  in- 
ches high,  and  has  a  device  of  iron 
rods  passing  through  the  body  for 
preventing  unauthorized  opening. 
Members  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Dundee  were  fined  for  non-attend- 


ance at  Council  meetings  and  it  was  in  this 
'Pig'  that  the  fines  were  placed.  The  surface  is 
completely  covered  with  incised  decoration,  in 
itself  an  unusual  feature.  There  are  four  shields, 
three  of  which  are  encircled  by  inscriptions. 
The  first  shield  bears  the  lion  rampant  of  Scot- 
land with  the  initials  J.6.R.  for  James  VI.  The 
surrounding  inscription  reads  'Feare  God  and 
obey  the  king.'  The  second  shield  bears  the  Arms 
of  Scrymgeoure  of  Dudhope  and  the  inscrip- 
tion 'Sir  James  Schrimgeour,  Prowest,  Anno  1602, 
14  May.'  Around  the  shield  are  the  words  ''Lord 
blesse  the  Prowest,  Baillzies,andCounsell  of Dundi.' 
The  third  shield  contains  the  initials  P.L.,R.E., 
M.I.,  J.L.,  W.H.,  and  the  words  'Bailzeis  Anno 
1602.'  The  inscription  reads ' Payment  for  not com- 
engto  the  Counsell  of  Dundie Upon  the  lastshield 
is  the  City  crest,  the  'lily  pot,'  and  motto  'Dei 
Dom.'  This  piece  is  from  Dundee  City  Hall. 


No.  X.— THE 
IN  DIAMETER 


PIRLEY-PIG'   OF  DUNDEE,  3  INCHES  HIGH  AND  ALMOST  6  INCHES 
REIGN  OF  JAMES  VI  :  PROBABLY  MADE  BY  A  DUNDEE  PEWTERER 
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* THE  FIRST  IMPRESSION  ' 

A    BAXTER    PRINT    REPRODUCED    BY   LE  BLOND 


LE  BLOND'S  VERSION  OF  GEORGE  BAXTER'S  'THE  FIRST  IMPRESSION" 
SIZE  OF  THE  PRINT  11 J  x  13,v,  INCHES  ;  SIZE  OF  THE  MOUNT  18J  X  22£  INCHES 


THIS  rare  print  has  long  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Baxter's  participation  in  its  production 
has  been  proved  by  the  appearance  of  prints  bear- 
ing his  label  on  the  backs  of  the  mounts.  But,  while  the 
late  Mr.  Courtney  Lewis  was  of  the  opinion  that  Le 
Blond  did  reproduce  the  print,  other  equally  eminent 
authorities  still  dispute  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

In  August  last  year,  the  writer  acquired  copies  of  The 
First  Impression  and  The  Wreck  of  the  Reliance,  both  of  which 
bear  Le  Blond's  Blue  Label  on  the  back  of  the  plain  white 
mount.  Neither  print,  it  is  believed,  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  this  state. 

With  a  view  to  making  a  distinction  between  Baxter's 
and  Le  Blond's  copies  of  the  print  possible,  details  of  the 
Le  Blond  First  Impression  are  here  given. 


This  print,  which,  unlike  The  Wreck,  is  not 
signed,  is  perfectly  finished,  but  the  flowers 
in  the  lady's  hair  and  the  lips  of  both  lady 
.  and  gentleman  have  been  coloured  by  hand. 
The  man's  black  coat  and  trousers  and  the 
lady's  red  skirt  are  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  varnish,  the  remainder  of  the  surface  hav- 
ing the  somewhat  'dead'  appearance  of  an 
unfinished  Le  Blond-Baxter  print. 

Now  that  Le  Blond's  participation  in  its 
production  has  been  proved,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  some  further  conclusions. 
Comparison  of  Le  Blond's  print  with  a  copy 
produced  by  Baxter  himself  shows  that  they 
differ  in  only  one  respect.  The  Baxter  print 
has  a  bloom  or  glaze  all  over  the  surface;  the 
Le  Blond  print  is  only  varnished  in  the  places 
mentioned  above. 

If  Le  Blond  had  varnished  all  his  finished 
prints  in  this  way,  then  no  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  determining  the  authorship 
of  any  particular  finished  print.  There  are, 
however,  unfinished  examples  in  existence. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Baxter  has  the  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  seldom  marketing  an 
unfinished  print,  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  doubt  that  all  unfinished  copies  of  the 
print  are  by  Le  Blond. — Alan  Daniell. 

Born  in  1 8 1 9,  Abraham  Le  Blond  founded 
the  firm  of  Le  Blond  &  Co.  of  Upper  Thames 
Street,  which  in  1881  moved  to  Kingston- 
on-Thames.  This  firm  was  the  first  and  most 
successful  of  George  Baxter's  licensees. 


124  ] 
T«  E 


First  Impression. 

Printed  in  Oil  Colors  by 

I   LE  BLOND  &  C° 'LONDON,  I 


* 


at  flam/me 


LABEL 
BEEN 


(ACTUAL  SIZE,  2  X  3|  INCHES)  :  A  SMALL  '  WINDOW  '  HAS 
LET  INTO  THE  FRAME  SO  THAT  LABEL  CAN"  BE  SEEN" 
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MEDICI  EXHIBITION  AT  FLORENCE 


AN  IMPOSING  ART  EVENT 


TO  us,  the  greater  reputation  of  the 
Medici  rests  upon  their  merits  as  dis- 
cerning patrons  of  the  Fine  Arts.  This 
facet  of  their  manifold  activities  will  be  par- 
ticularly emphasized  in  an  Exhibition  to  be 
held  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  this 
year  by  the  Municipality  of  Florence  with  the 
help  and  encouragement  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. Through  the  munificence  of  this  cel- 
ebrated family  the  world  has  come  into  a  her- 
itage of  masterpieces  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  in  that  respect  we  are  their 
debtors  for  all  time.  But  besides  this  lavish  dis- 
play of  artistic  treasure,  all  the  widespread 
and  multiform  preoccupations  of  the  House 
of  Medici,  and  the  part  its  members  played  in 
history,  whether  as  bankers,  merchants,  in 
the  affairs  of  church  and  state  as  Popes  and 
Grand  Dukes  or  as  patrons  of  letters,  will  be 
represented  in  every  aspect.  To  ensure  the 
success  of  this  great  undertaking,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Florence  will  be  assisted  by  a  distin- 
guished committee  of  advisers,  consisting  of 
Signors  Felice  Carena,  Ugo  Ojetti,  Giovanni 
Papini,  Romano  Romanelli  (Academicians), 
On.  E.  Tricona, On.  Antonio Maraini,  Comm. 
Diego  Sanesi,  The  Marchese  Niccolo  Antinori, 
Sig.  Baccio  Maria  Bacci,  Dr.  G.  Poggi  (Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Institute  of  Modern  and 
Mediaeval  Art),  Sig.  Ardengo  Soffici  and  Dr. 
Nello  Tarchiani  (General  Secretary  to  the 
Exhibition).  Appropriately  enough,  the  Ex- 
hibition will  be  staged  in  that  famed  Medici 
Palace  built  for  Cosimo  the  Elder  by  Michel- 
ozzo  in  1430,  and  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  structural  alterations  made  by  the  Ric- 
cardi  family  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries,  remains  little  changed  since 
the  founder's  own  day. 

The  mass  of  Medicean  treasure  will  come 
back  to  its  home  in  Florence  mainly  from  the 
public  and  private  collections  of  Italy,  H.E. 
the  Minister  for  National  Education  having 
requested  the  Galleries,  Museums  and  Librar- 
ies of  the  State  to  lend  the  works  needed,  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  authorized  the 


COSIMO  THE  ELDER  :  PROBABLY  PAINTED  FOR  HIS  GREAT- 
GRANDSON  LEO  X  :  BY  JACOPO  DA  PONTORMO  :  UFFIZI  GALLERY 


loan  of  the  relevant  State  archives.  Important 
material  has  also  been  promised  from  many 
other  countries.  An  auxiliary  but  important 
part  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  the  Medici 
Chapel,  built  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  family 
by  the  elder  Cosimo,  the  New  Sacristy  with 
Michelangelo's  famous  tombs  of  Giuliano  of 
Nemours  and  Lorenzo  of  Urbino,  and  the 
Bibliotheca  Laurenziana  built  by  Michel- 
angelo for  Clement  VII.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  our  readers  will  be  the  section  illus- 
trating the  historical  sequence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Medici  collections.  The  objects 
shown  will  comprise  paintings,  sculpture,  fur- 
niture, tapestries  and  textiles,  medals,  bronzes, 
goldsmiths'  work,  majolica,  cameos,  engrav- 
ings, vases  in  hard  and  precious  stones,  manu- 
scripts, miniatures  and  bindings.  The  list  of 
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LORENZO  'THE  MAGNIFICENT,'  1449-1492  :  ONE  OF  THE  ABLEST  OF  MEDICI 
RULERS  AND  A  GREAT  PATRON  OF  THE  ARTS  :  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  PAINTER 


painters  and  sculptors  alone  is  too  long  to  enumerate, 
but  they  are  among  the  very  greatest  in  art  history.  It  is 
enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Donatello,  Fra  Filip- 
po  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Pollaiuolo,  Verrocchio,  Signorelli, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michelangelo  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  a  galaxy  of  genius  unmatched  in  any 
single  century.  But  besides  these  greater  luminaries, 
among  the  paid  retainers  of  the  Medici  were  countless 
craftsmen  in  other  branches  of  art  work  of  unsurpassed 
excellence.  The  Medici  also  encouraged  learning,  fost- 
ering Humanism  and  the  Platonic  school  of  Philosophy, 
subsidizing  writers  and  employing  calligraphers  in  the 
multiplication  of  books  before  the  advent  of  the  print- 
ing press,  and  even  set  up  a  printing  press  itself  in  Flor- 
ence in  1 47 1,  whence  sprang  editions  of  the  Eclogues, 
Georgics  and  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  And  while  collecting 
and  preserving  the  works  of  the  dead  they  were  un- 
sparing in  their  generosity  and  patronage  of  the  living. 
The  books  of  the  Medici  Bank  and  of  its  European 


branches  will  demonstrate  the  power 
and  financial  prestige  of  this  com- 
pany of  merchant  princes  whose 
drafts  were  accepted  in  all  countries 
of  the  known  world.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  recalled  that  Florence,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  first 
coined  the  florin,  which  became  the 
monetary  standard  of  value  through- 
out Europe.  All  the  outstanding  per- 
sonalities of  this  great  family  will  be 
represented  in  the  Exhibition — Cosi- 
mo  the  Elder  and  his  sons  Piero  and 
Giovanni,  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  and 
his  brother  Giuliano,  father  to  Clem- 


RELIQUARY  OF  SS.  COSIMO  AND  DAMIANO  :  MADE 
BY  ORDER  OF  CLEMENT  VII  AND  PRESENTED  BY 
HIM  TO  THE  BASILICA  OF  S.  LORENZO,  FLORENCE 
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MEDICI  EXHIBITION  AT  FLORENCE 


THE  VILLA  MEDICI  AT  CAFAGGIOLO  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY  :  FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  THE  FLEMISH  ARTIST  GIORGIUS  UTENS 


ent  VII,  Giovanni  (Leo  X),  Giuliano  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours and  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino,  Giovanni  delle 
BandeNeri,  Caterinaand  Maria,  consorts  of  Kings  of 
France,  the  younger  of  whom  became  the  mother  ofan 
English  Queen,  and  Cosimo  I,  founder  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany.  Designs  and  drawings  will  be 


CASKET  WITH  PANELS  OF  ROCK  CRYSTAL  :  CARVED  BY  VICENTINO  VALERIO  BELLI  :  GIVEN  BY 
POPE  CLEMENT  VII  TO  CATHERINE  DE  MEDICI  ON  HER  WEDDING  WITH  HENRI  II  OF  FRANCE 


VASE  OF  LAPIS-LAZULI  WITH 
GOLD  ORNAMENTS  :  DESIGNED 
BY  BHONTALENTI  :  GOLDSMITH 
WORK  BY  GIACOMO  BILIVERTI 


exhibited,  showing  the 
buildings  erected  by  or 
for  them — palaces,  vil- 
las, libraries,  convents 
and  churches,  both  in 
the  domain  of  Florence 
and  in  her  tributary 
cities.  A  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  greater 
Medici  figures  will  be 
given  on  behalf  of  the 
Centre  for  Renais- 
sance Studies  by  well- 
known  Italian  and  for- 
eign scholars.  Special 
tourist  facilities  are  to 
be  arranged  to  all 
adjacent  towns  and 
districts  where  Medici 
relics  and  treasures 
have  been  preserved. 
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TWO    DISPUTED  PORTRAITS 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

By    CHARLES    R.  BEARD 


AT 


PORTRAIT  OF  'HIGHLAND  CHIEFTAIN,'  FORMERLY  STYLED  'THE  REGENT 
MURRAY'  :  PROBABLY  JAMES,  LORD  DOUNE  :  BY  JOSEPH  MICHAEL  WRIGHT 
LENT  TO  ROYAL  ACADEMY   BY   SCOTTISH   NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


THE  Portrait  of  a  Highland  Chieftain,  by 
Joseph  Michael  Wright,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  paintings  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland,  whence  it  has 
been  lent  to  the  Royal  Academy  Scottish  Ex- 
hibition (No.  15).  Since,  moreover,  authentic 


and  detailed  delineations  of  the  High- 
land garb  as  it  existed  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  can  be  numbered  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  this  portrait 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  'docu- 
ments' in  existence. 

Its  history  can  unfortunately  be 
traced  no  further  back  than  the  early 
years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
when  it  was  in  the  collection  of  Wil- 
liam Beckford  at  Fonthill  Abbey.  Un- 
der the  title  of  'The  Regent  Murray' 
it  was  included  in  Christie's  Catalogue 
of  the  Fonthill  sale  of  1822  (October 
8th,  Lot  88).  On  October  7th,  how- 
ever, Beckford  completed  his  negotia- 
tions  with  the  millionaire,  John 
Farquhar  (1 751-1826),  for  thesaleof 
the  Abbey  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
contents,  and  Christie  received  in- 
structions not  to  proceed  with  the 
auction.  But  a  year  later  Farquhar 
put  the  Beckford  collection  in  the 
hands  of  Phillips,  of  73  Bond  Street, 
for  sale,  and  'The  Regent  Murray'  re- 
appeared as  Lot  88  on  October  10th, 
1823.  It  was  then  purchased  for  the 
collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Breadal- 
bane  at  Taymouth,  where  it  was  seen 
by  John  Carter  Allen,  the  elder  of  the 
self-styled  Sobieski-Stuarts,  at  some 
period  previous  to  1845.  Many  years 
later,  while  still  at  Taymouth,  it  was 
copied  by  Ian  Campbell  of  Islay,  Lord 
Archibald  Campbell's  brother,  and 
about  1 884  it  was  etched  by  Charles 
Laurie  for  Lord  Archibald's  Records 
of  Argyll  (1885).  A  few  years  later  it  was  dis- 
posed of  by  Lord  Breadalbane  to  the  Hon. 
R.  Baillie  Hamilton  of  Langton  Castle,  Dunse. 
In  1895,  while  in  the  latter's  possession,  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Street  Galleries 
[Catalogue,  No.  8),  and  was  subsequently  re- 
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produced  in  Lord  Archibald's  High- 
land Dress,  Arms,  and  Ornament,  1899 
(two  plates).  It  was  again  exhibited 
at  the  Scottish  Exhibition  of  History 
and  Art  held  at  Glasgow  in  191 1 
[Palace  of  History,  pp.  547-8,  No.  997) . 
It  was  purchased  for  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  1925-26. 

Horace  Walpole  in  his  notes  on 
Wright  says  of  this  picture  and  its 
lost  companion — 'Two  of  his  most 
admired  works  were  a  Highland  Laird 
and  an  Irish  Tory,  whole-lengths  in 
their  proper  dresses,  of  which  several 
copies  were  made.'  One  of  these 
copies  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  was,  until  sold  in  June 
1937  at  Christie's,  preserved  at  Clum- 
ber Park  (Collins  Baker:  Lely  and  the 
Stuart  Portrait  Painters,  vol.  I,  p.  192). 
A  miniature  copy,  entitled  on  the 
back  in  black  letter  'The  Regent 
Murray,'  was  and  may  still  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  at 
Donibristle  Park.  It  was  not,  however, 
an  heirloom,  but  was  presented  to  the 
family  by  an  anonymous  donor  in 
the  early  Nineteenth  Century  (John 
Carter  Allen — Sobieski-Stuart :  Cos- 
tume of  the  Clans,  edit.  1845,  p.  97).  A 
second  version  of  this  painting,  differ- 
ing in  that  the  bonnet  was  replaced 
by  a  plumed  steel  casque,  is  noted  by 
Carter  Allen  as  having  belonged  to 
Glengarry  at  Inverui  (sic)  (loc.  cit., 
and  illustrated  pi.  X).  A  copy  of  this, 
one-thirdlife,isapparently  that  which 
belongs,  according  to  D.  W.  Stewart,  to  Mr. 
Cuninghame,  of  Balgownie,  Aberdeen  (Scot- 
tish Antiquary,  vol.  vii,  pp.  102-3). 

As  previously  noted,  this  painting  at  first 
passed  under  the  title  of  'The  Regent  Mur- 
ray,' James,  one-time  Prior  of  St.  Andrews 
and  later  Earl  of  Moray,  who  was  murdered 
at  Linlithgow  in  1570,  and  it  was  then  attri- 
buted to  the  brush  of  George  Jamesone.  Bul- 
lock as  early  as  1885  declined  to  include  this 
painting  among  the  authentic  works  of  Jame- 
sone, and  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  sitter 
seems  to  have  been  engendered  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  title  was  accordinglv  modi- 


PORTRAIT 
DUFFUS  : 
LENT  TO 


BY  RICHARD  WAITT,  SAID  TO  REPRESENT  KENNETH,  3RD  LORD 
VLMOST  CERTAINLY  A  PORTRAIT  OF  [AMES,  2ND  LORD  DUFFUS 
ROYAL   ACADEMY   BY  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL   PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


fied  to  'James,  second  [for  third]  Earl  of 
Moray'  (died  1638),  and  as  such  it  appeared 
in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1 9 1 1 .  Appended, 
however,  was  a  note  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Cooper,  D.D.,  the  sitter 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  Alexander  Stew- 
art, fourth  [for  fifth]  Earl  of  Moray  (died 
1700),  second  and  eldest  surviving  son  of 
James,  the  third  [for  fourth]  Earl,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1653.  Even  this  identification 
can  scarcely  be  correct.  The  painting,  though 
generally  dated  loosely  as  circa  1660,  cannot, 
as  Mr.  Collins  Baker  has  pointed  out  (Lely, 
etc.),  be  earlier  than  1667,  when  the  Earl,  who 
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was  born  in  1634,  was  thirty-three  years  old, 
while  the  sitter  is  little  more  than  a  boy. 

Mr.  Collins  Baker  sees  in  this  splendid 
painting  a  character  study  of  that  'excellent 
low  comedian,'  John  Lacy,  conceivably  in 
the  part  of  'Sauny  the  Scot'  in  his  own  version 
of  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  he 
finds  some  warranty  for  this  identification  in 
the  circumstance  that  Wright  is  known  to 
have  painted  Lacy  in  this  character,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  'Monsieur  de  Vice'  in  The  Country 
Captain  and  'Parson  Scruple'  in  The  Cheats,  the 
three  impersonations  forming  the  triple  por- 
trait painted  for  King  Charles  II  and  now  at 
Hampton  Court.  This  suggestion  cannot  be 
justified.  The  Lacy  painting  had  been  com- 
pleted by  October  1662,  under  which  date  it 
is  mentioned  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  the  comedian 
being  then  little  short  of  fifty  years  old  and 
looking  it.  The  youth  in  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery  painting  not  only  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Lacy,  but  it  also  depicts  a 
vastly  younger  man  than  Lacy  was  in  1662, 
although  it  must  have  been  painted  five  or 
possibly  more  years  later. 

Every  detail  of  the  rich  and  elaborate  cos- 
tume worn  by  the  principal  figure,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  dress  of  his  henchman,  or  possibly 
his  gillie-mor,in  the  background  prove  to  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  Highland  garb  that 
the  painting  was  done  from  life.  But  certain 
archaeological  details  such  as  the  scroll-butted 
pistol  and  the  long  and  very  graceful  fusil  sug- 
gest a  date  rather  later  than  1667,  possibly 
nearer  1675.  The  doublet  is,  however,  of  a 
type  worn  in  England  about  1660,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  apart  from  the  archaic 
belted-plaid  and  trewes,  details  of  Highland 
dress  were  often  in  fashion  ten  or  even  twenty 
years  behind  their  English  counterparts. 

The  sitter  was  evidently  some  youthful 
Scottish  lord  of  unusual  wealth  and  eminence. 
And  if  there  is  any  connexion  between  this 
painting  and  the  Stewarts,  Earls  of  Moray,  as 
the  old  and  traditional  title  would  seem  to 
suggest,  he  may  well  be  James,  Lord  Doune, 
born  about  1657  and  died  1685,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander,  the  fifth  Earl. 

There  exists  so  little  pictorial  evidence  for 
Highland  costume  at  the  turn  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  that  the  National  Portrait 


Gallery  of  Scotland  was  peculiarly  fortunate  j 
in  obtaining  in  1928  a  portrait  by  Richard 
Waitt  said  to  represent  'Kenneth  Sutherland, 
third  Lord  Duffus,'  and  to  have  been  painted 
about  1 700.  This  portrait  also  has  been  lent  to 
the  present  Scottish  Exhibition  (No.  19).  Un- 
til 1928  it  had  only  been  known  to  students 
from  a  line  engraving,  made  from  the  original 
when  in  the  possession  of  the  Countess-Dow- 
ager of  Caithness,  and  reproduced  in  Allen's 
Costume  (pi.  XI).  It  is  invaluable  for  the  light, 
dim  though  it  be,  which  it  sheds  upon  the 
minutiae  of  Highland  dress.  For  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  artist  or  more  probably 
an  assistant  completed  the  figure  from  a  rough 
sketch  or  sketches  and  built  up  the  details  of 
the  costume  from  the  various  properties  de- 
posited in  the  studio.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  painter  neither  understood  the  construc- 
tion nor  the  method  of  putting  on  the  belted 
plaid ;  and  he  transposed  the  positions  of  Lord 
Duffus's  dirk  and  pistol,  making  him  left- 
handed,  which  he  evidently  was  not  from  the 
position  of  the  plaid  upon  the  left  shoulder. 
But  the  most  interesting  item  is  the  slashed 
and  pinked  doublet — the  'slash'd  out  coat  be- 
neath their  plaids'  of  the  Highland  Host  of 
1678.  It  is  an  unusually  elaborate  and  early 
example  of  a  type  of  garment  characteristic  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It 
moreover  affords  an  excellent  but  late  illustra- 
tion of  that  Scots  fashion  mentioned  by  An- 
thony a  Wood  as  early  as  1683 — 'a  fantastical 
Scot  called  "Monsieur  Monteigh"  ...  at  that 
time  or  a  little  before  wore  the  bottome  of  his 
cloake  or  coate  so  notched  uouu'  {Life  and 
Times,  vol.  Ill,  p.  84). 

Personally  I  feel  very  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  sitter  in  this  second  pic- 
ture. If  it  is  correctly  dated  as  about  1 700,  he  is 
not  Kenneth,  third  Lord  Duffus,  who  cannot 
havebeen  born  earlier  than  i674-75andmust 
therefore  have  been  only  about  twenty-five 
years  old  in  1 700.  The  sitter  is  clearly  a  man  of 
about  fifty  to  fifty-five  and  must  therefore  be 
James,  second  Lord  Duffus  (died  1705),  who 
was  born  about  1645.  Incidentally  the  third 
Lord,  who  had  been  a  Captain  in  Queen 
Anne's  Navy,  was  at  the  age  of  fifty  anAdmiral 
in  the  Russian  service,  having  fled  from  Scot- 
land after  the  'Fifteen'. 
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(DRAWINGS  FROM  THE 
DAVID-WEILL  COLLECTION 

THE  selection  of  French  eighteenth-century  pas- 
tels, water-colours  and  drawings  from  the  David- 
Weill  collection,  shown  by  Wildenstein  &  Com- 
pany in  December,  included  no  less  than  eighteen  sub- 
jects byFragonardinwashorchalk,and  eight  drawings 
by  Boucher.  Indeed  the  entire  period  was  richly  repre- 
sented. From  a  large  group  of  landscapes  in  water- 
colour  by  the  elder  Moreau  we  reproduce  La  Valle'e. The 
distinction  of  his  art,  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  his 
colouring,  make  it  possible  to  evoke  a  strong  impression 
although  executed  with  an  apparently  casual  hand. 
Carmontelle's  Reunion  dans  un  Salon  and  Conversation 
dans  un  salon  are  virtual  costume  pieces,  graceful  and 
formal,  like  the  manners  of  the  period. 

Among  the  portrait  drawings — exclusive  of  the  large 
pastels — one  of  the  finest  was  that  of  Mme  Geoffrin  by 
the  younger  Cochin  which,  with  several  other  por- 
traits by  the  same  artist,  have  a  nervous  vitality  that 
builds  up  the  impression  of  personality  by  the  slightest 
of  means.  A  rough  sketch  by  Gros  for  his  Bonaparte  a 
Arcole  has  timely  interest  since  the  painting  based  upon 


LA  VALL£E,  WATER-COLOUR  BY  MOREAU  L'AINE"   •  DAVID-WEILL  COLLECTION  :  WILDENSTEIN  &  CO. 


it,  belonging  to  the  Musee  de  Versailles,  has  recently 
been  included  in  a  loan  exhibition  here. 

Portrait  and  figure  subjects  represented  Lefevre, 
Isabey,  Leguay,  Pajou fils,  Lepicie  and  Greuze,  the  last 
with  a  portrait  of  Diderot;  also  Portail,  Augustin,  and 
Mile  la  Broue,  bringing  together  some  of  the  indis- 
pensable lesser  masters  of  the  period  who  support  ad- 
mirably the  splendours  of  the  greater.  The  many-sided 
character  of  French  art  is  reflected  in  the  severity  of 
Chardin,  the  imagery  of  St.  Aubin,  the  gaiety  of  Debu- 
court  and  Fragonard,  the  austerity  of  David,  the  aris- 
tocratic taste  of  Drouais,  Nattier  and  La  Tour.  Slight- 
ly more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  were  shown, 
an  astonishingly  large  number  considering  the  sus- 
tained high  quality  of  the  subjects.  In  this  single  as- 
semblage it  is  possible  to  survey  the  wide  range  and  the 
highest  achievement  of  eighteenth-century  French  art. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  GOURD-SHAPED  CUP 

A GOURD-SHAPED  parcel-gilt  silver  cup  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  which  has  never  before  been 
illustrated,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Guille.  It 

bears  the  date  letter 
for  1 598  and  the  mark 
of  an  unidentified  Lon- 
don maker,  IE  over  three 
dots.  It  is  fully  marked 
on  both  body  and  cov- 
er, and  the  base  shows 
the  lion's  head  erased. 
Inside  the  foot  are  two 
inscriptions  forming 
concentric  rings.  The 
inner  one  reads :  'Fran- 
cis Tucker  daughter  to 
George  Tucker  wife  to 
Richard  Dayrell  gives 
this  to  her  son  and  male 
posterity. 'On  the  outer 
rim  is  the  following :  'It 
antiently  belonging  to 
ye  s'1  Tuckeis  of  Milton 
in  Kent  but  now  is  to 
remain  with  the  Day- 
rells  of  Lillingstone 
Dayrell  in  Bucks.'  On 
the  body  of  the  cup  are 
the  arms  of  Tucker,  a 
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chevron  or  between  three  sea 
horses  argent,  and  the 
crest,  a  lion's  gamb  erased 
gules  holding  a  battle  axe  in 
bend  sinister. 

The  finial,  a  feminine 
deity  or  allegorical  fig- 
ure, holding  a  globe  in 
the  right  hand,  supports 
with  the  left  a  panel  on 
which  the  arms  of  Tuck- 
er and  Dayrell  are  con- 
joined, surmounted  by 
the  crest  of  the  latter,  a 
goafs  head  erased.  The 
Dayrell  arms  are :  argent, 
three  bars  sable  charged 
with  six  cinque/oils  of  the 
first.  The  addition  of 
these  arms  would  seem 
to  have  been  made  at 
the  time  Frances  Dayrell 
presented  this  cup  to  her 
son,  which,  by  inference, 
would  probably  not  have 
been  much  before  the 
third  quarter  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 
Burke's  History  of  the  Com- 
moners gives  the  date  of 
the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Richard  Dayrell, 
as  1704.  Her  father, 
George  Tucker  of  Milton,  was  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  unmarried  at  the  Visitation  of  Kent  in  161 9.  This 
gives  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  marriage  of 
Frances  Tucker  and  Richard  Dayrell  may  have  oc- 
curred about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  cup  about  the  last  quarter,  with  its 
consequent  addition  of  engraving. 

The  engraving  of  the  Tucker  arms  and  crest  on  the 
body  of  the  cup  is  much  simpler  and  cruder  in  execu- 
tion. Although  the  addition  of  the  conjoined  Tucker 
and  Dayrell  arms  is  much  later  than  the  cup  itself,  the 
finial  figure  is  of  the  period,  and  closely  resembles  that 
on  the  covered  cup  of  1 590  given  by  Robert  Lee  to  the 
Corporation  of  Portsmouth.  A  very  similar  cup  of 
1585  (maker's  mark  S.B.)  with  more  decorated  bowl, 
pricked  with  the  arms  of  Wilbraham  and  with  a  balus- 
ter finial,  was  recently  in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
collection  (see  The  Connoisseur,  December  1938). 

Richard  Dayrell  of  Lillingstone  Dayrell  in  Bucking- 
hamshire was  the  fifth  son  of  Peter  Dayrell.  The  first 
son  died  unmarried,  the  second  left  no  heir,  and  the 
third,  Anthony,  succeeded  his  father.  On  the  death  of 
the  lattcr's  son,  the  estate  reverted  to  the  fourth  son 


ELIZABETHAN  GOURDSHAPF.D 
CUP  :  DATE,  LONDON  1598  :  BY 
COURTESY   OF   PETER  GUILLE 


Paul  in  1676,  and  finally  to  the  fifth,  Richard,  whose 
son  inherited  the  cup.  A  brother  to  Frances  Dayrell, 
John,  was  under-secretary  to  Queen  Anne  and  keeper 
of  the  State  papers.  In  regard  to  the  early  ownership  of 
this  cup  in  Kent,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jackson's 
English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks  records  that  the  maker 
/  E  made  a  communion  cup  which  is  at  Charing  in 
Kent,  with  the  date  1599. 


EDITIONS  OF  VOLTAIRE'S 
LA  PUCELLE  D'ORLEANS 

ONE  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  recent 
dispersal  of  the  third  part  of  the  Cortlandt  Field 
Bishop  library  at  the  American  Art  Association- 
Anderson  Galleries  was  a  unique  copy  of  Voltaire's 
La  Pucelle  d'  Orleans  which  was  made  for  the  publisher 
Francois-Ambroise  Didot  and  was  illustrated  with 
twenty-one  original  water-colour  drawings.  None  of 
the  engravings  which  were  made  from  them  is  in- 
cluded. This  copy  is  printed  on  vellum  and  is  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  the  illustrations  being  by  Monsiau, 
Marillier,  Monnet  and  Le  Barbier. 

The  drawings  are  executed  on  paper  measuring 
about  8  x  5!  inches  and  mounted  on  the  vellum  leaves. 
Most  of  them  are  signed,  the  majority  of  the  subjects 
being  by  Monsiau  and  Marillier.  This  copy,  which  is 
dated  in  V An  Troisieme  ( 1 795)  was  sold  from  the  Didot 
library  in  1804  and  was  later  sold  with  the  library  of 
Auguste  Vivenel  (1845). 

There  were  nine  editions  of  La  Pucelle  d'  Orleans  in  the 
Bishop  library,  including  the  one  described,  and  an 
uncut  copy  of  the  edition  for  which  these  drawings  were 
made.  There  also  were  examples  of  the  London  edition 
of  1 761;  of  1762  from  Geneva;  1764,  London;  Paris 
and  London,  1780;  the  Paris  edition  of  Leclerc,  1865, 
with  illustrations  by  Duplessis  Berthault  (sic) ;  and 
Dowson's  English  translation  of  1899  published  by  the 
Lutetian  Society. 


DISCOVERY  OF  FLAXMAN  DRAWINGS 


OLD  WEDGWOOD,  the  yearly  publication  of  the 
Wedgwood  Club,  has  recently  appeared  for  1938. 
As  in  former  years,  it  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
material  of  great  interest.  In  the  present  issue  there  is 
an  account  of  a  recently  discovered  sketch  book  of 
twenty-four  wash  and  line  drawings  by  John  Flaxman, 
illustrating  The  Works,  Days  and  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod. 
This  sketch  book  was  discovered  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
Rev.  Glenn  Tilley  Morse,  Vice-President  of  the  Wedg- 
wood Club. 

The  designs  of  Flaxman  were  engraved  by  Blake  and 
first  published  in  181 7.  The  twenty-four  subjects  of  the 
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sketch  book  leave  only  thirteen  of  the  complete  series 
missing.  An  important  aid  in  verifying  the  date  of  the 
drawings  is  the  watermark  of  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  executed.  It  is  marked  James  Whatman  (Tu)rkey 
Mill,  Kent.  James  Whatman,  Sr.,  purchased  Turkey 
Mill  in  1 739  and  work  was  conducted  there  until  1 794. 
After  1800  the  mark  was  Whatman  and  the  date.  This 
places  the  drawings  in  all  probability  before  1800  (the 
time  of  their  execution  was  formerly  doubtful).  It  is 
known  that  Flaxman  made  a  design  for  a  bas-relief 
called  the  Hesiod  Tablet  for  Wedgwood  as  early  as 
1778.  None  of  the  present  drawings  was  produced  in 
relief  by  Wedgwood.  The  book  bears  an  inscription  in 
pencil :  '  The  Works,  Days  and  Theogony  of  Hesiod  by  John 
Flaxman  R.A.  Engraved  afterwards  for  the  Compositions  of 
John  Flaxman,  R.A.' 

The  recent  account,  written  by  Jean  Gorely,  con- 
cludes :  'How  so  important  a  sketch-book  has  been  lost 
from  sight  for  so  many  years  is  not  known.  In  1847,  the 
sculptor's  sister-in-law,  Maria  Denman,  presented 
most  of  the  casts,  moulds  and  drawings  in  her  posses- 
sion to  the  Flaxman  Gallery  at  University  College, 
London,  which  she  founded  with  the  co-operation  of 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson.  However,  Miss  Denman  still 
retained  some  sketches,  loose  and  in  books,  which  were 
sold  after  her  death  in  April  1862.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pieces  which  were  afterwards  mounted  on 
thirty-two  sheets  were  bought  for  the  Flaxman  Gal- 
lery at  that  time,  and  other  items  passed  into  private 
ownership.  The  Hesiod  sketches  may  have  been  among 
those  disposed  of  at  this  sale.  Or  again,  as  Blake  en- 
graved the  plates,  the  book  may  have  been  lost  when 
Blake's  possessions  were  scattered.' 


NEW  FIRM  OF  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

PRATT  &  SONS  of  London,  and  Alastair  A. 
Stair  have  recently  opened  a  new  gallery  of  an- 
tiques in  New  York  under  the  name  of  Pratt  and  Stair. 
In  the  collection  of  English  furniture  and  fire-places 
shown  at  this  gallery  is  an  especially  fine  mirror  of 
about  the  period  1730  with  a  carved  beech  frame. 
This  is  an  early  example  of  the  style  of  mirror  which 
was  set  on  the  mantel-shelf,  following  the  higher  type 
of  mirror  with  a  curved  heading  in  which  the  glass  was 
formed  of  two  sections.  In  the  new  style  here  repre- 
sented, the  mirror  was  rectangular  and  made  in  one 
piece.  This  example  still  has  its  original  bevelled  plate, 
and  its  deeply  pierced  frieze  is  carved  from  a  solid  piece. 
The  frame  was  originally  unpainted,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice.  At  a  later  period  it  had  been  given 
a  coat  of  paint,  the  removal  of  which  failed  to  disclose 
the  successive  coatings  which  are  generally  uncovered. 
The  rather  tall  proportions  of  this  mirror  resemble 
those  of  the  preceding  type,  and  there  is  as  yet  little  of 


the  preference  for  curves  which  led  to  the  mitering  of 
corners.  A  design  of  floral  pendants  at  the  sides  is  fre- 
quently found  on  mirrors,  but  the  present  treatment, 
with  its  deeply  notched  outline,  is  individual. 


TOURNAI  SOFT  PASTE 

THE  porcelain  factory  at  Tournai,  conducted  by 
Francois-Joseph  Peterinck,  produced  soft  paste  of 
a  quality  highly  appreciated,  although  this  talented 
director  was  not  always  blest  with  financial  success. 
Peterinck  was  honoured  with  a  title  in  1 769,  on  which 
occasion  he  chose  for  his  arms,  crossed  swords  with  cross- 
lets  between,  a  device  he  had  used  as  a  mark  for  his 
porcelain.  Both  in  the  sculptural  pieces,  of  which  there 
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was  a  great  variety,  and  the  decorated  services,  a  highly 
distinguished  artistry  characterized  the  output  of  the 
Tournai  factory.  Reproduced  here  is  a  plate  from  the 
Symons  Galleries  having  a  bleu  de  roi  border  enriched 
with  gold,  floral  sprigs,  and  a  scenic  design  that  seems 
to  be  an  engraving  casually  dropped  on  the  centre  of 
the  plate.  The  title  is  Vue  de  Treves.  The  blue-white  tone 
of  the  paste  contrasts  with  the  ivory  tint  of  the  print. 
On  the  back  is  the  Tournai  mark  of  crossed  swords  in 
gold.  This  mark,  or  a  gold  tower,  appears  on  the  better 
pieces  of  Tournai  porcelain  between  1756  and  1781. 
Blue  was  used  on  inferior  specimens.  After  1781  the 
better  pieces  are  unmarked,  but  blue  was  continued  on 
the  ordinary  ware. 

There  is  evidently  an  unsolved  riddle  in  connexion 
with  the  Tournai  marks,  according  to  Eugene-Justin 
Soil  de  Moriame  (Les  Porcelaines  de  Tournay).  In  1752 
Peterinck's  factory,  which  had  before  received  special 
privileges  from  Maria-Theresa,  was  given  the  title  of 
manufacture  imperiale  et  royale  and  the  right  to  use  Her 
Majesty's  arms.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done, 
but  the  crossed  swords  and  the  still  earlier  tower  were 
continued.  The  factory  was  founded  by  Francois  Car- 
montel  in  1 750,  but  after  a  few  months  was  purchased 
by  Peterinck,  whose  first  productions  were  on  the  mar- 
ket early  in  1751.  Much  of  his  early  success  depended 
on  his  lustre  ware.  He  brought  decorators  from  Rouen, 
notably  Claude  Borne,  and  by  1752  was  employing 
forty-three  workers.  Sharing  with  him  the  direction  of 
the  factory  was  his  wife,  Catharine-Louise  Deswattines, 
to  whose  energy  and  resourcefulness  much  of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  due.  The  plate  illus- 
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trated  shows  on  the  back  a  decorator's  mark  M Leon- 
joined,  in  blue. 

CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

WITH  the  new  year,  the  Canada-United  States 
Trade  Agreement  has  come  into  effect.  By  this 
Agreement,  antiques  of  one  hundred  years  of  age  or 
more  are  made  free  of  duty.  This  desirable  change^ 
which  will  benefit  not  only  the  trade  but  the  cultural 
interests  of  both  countries,  has  been  actively  sponsored 
by  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  which  in 
all  probability  will  act  as  a  certifying  authority  in 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  antiques.  Until  the  recent 
change,  antiques  could  enter  Canada  duty-free  only  if 
they  were  'imported  by  or  for  public  museums,  public 
libraries,  universities,  colleges  or  schools,'  or  were  to  be 
placed  in  such  institutions  as  exhibits. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  antiques  f  rom  Great 
Britain  will  continue  to  enter  the  United  States  duty- 
free, after  the  recent  threat  to  the  contrary.  Such  a 
threat,  however,  should  make  the  antique  dealers  con- 
stantly watchful  with  regard  to  future  attempts  to  in- 
troduce a  tax  on  antiques  which  would  have  a  harmful 
effect  extending  beyond  the  circle  of  trade  into  the 
educational  and  artistic  sphere. 

THE  MID-EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  PIE-CRUST  TABLE 

AMONG  the  many  examples  of  the  tripod  table 
.with  tilting  top  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Eighteenth  Century  those  with  the  pie-crust  edge 
are  usually  of  superior  type,  and  a  good  example,  which 
is  generally  distinguished  by  fine  carving  on  the  pillar 
and  knees,  will  always  appeal  to  the  collector.  Those 
who  look  for  the  rarer  types  may  prefer  the  early  form 
with  ogee  shaped  legs,  or  the  later,  with  scroll  toes  in 
the  French  manner,  but  for  satisfying  solidity  of  design 
nothing  exceeds  the  beauty  of  the  mid-eighteenth- 
century  table  with  claw  and  ball  foot,  like  the  example 
illustrated  here  from  a  collection  of  tripod  tables 
formed  by  Mrs.  Tysen. 

There  is  probably  no  happier  use  of  the  reverse 
curve  in  all  furniture  design  than  its  development  in 
the  pie-crust  edge.  As  an  enrichment,  which  also  serves 
a  functional  purpose  as  a  practical  edge  for  a  tea  table, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  inventions  of  the  cabinet- 
maker. The  central  column  of  the  present  table  is 
tapering  and  fluted  with  turnings,  and  the  legs  show  an 
elaborate  application  of  the  acanthus.  The  type  of  con- 
struction in  which  the  top  of  the  table  was  joined  to  the 
central  support  by  a  bird-cage  is  seen  on  the  better 
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ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  SEVENTEEN  SILVER  DINNER  PLATES,  BY 
SAMUEL  COURTAULD,  1751  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  JAMES  ROBINSON 


examples.  Not  all  tripod  tables  have  bird  cages, 
although  they  have  tops  which  can  be  turned  in  a 
vertical  position.  The  bird  cage,  although  actually 
developed  only  as  an  efficient  means  of  allowing  the 
top  to  be  removed  from  the  base,  became  a  decorative 
feature  of  importance,  though  it  was  always  treated 
with  simplicity. 

GEORGE  II  SILVER  DINNER  PLATES 

THE  use  of  silver  dinner  plates  was  scarcely  known 
before  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  nearly  all  early 
seventeenth-century  examples  disappeared  in  the  trou- 
bled times  of  Charles  I.  Few  were  made  in  the  Crom- 
wellian  period,  but  with  the  Restoration  silver  of  all 
types  was  in  use  at  table,  the  plates  follow  ing  in  style  the 
late  sixteenth-century  type.  With  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury the  use  of  silver  dinner  plates  increased,  but  surviv- 
ing services  of  any  number  are  rare.  A  set  of  seventeen 
plates  by  one  maker  in  one  year  shown  by  James  Rob- 
inson is  therefore  noteworthy.  It  is  by  Samuel  Court- 
auld,  London,  1 751 .  These  plates  are  in  a  style  repre- 
sentative of  the  late  George  II  period.  Jackson  illus- 
trates a  similar  example  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Ilchester  with  the  date  1742-3.  The  plates  are  shaped 
in  a  five-sided  outline  with  a  gadrooned  edge.  The  five 
main  points  are  treated  with  the  shell  and  acanthus 
foliage,  and  the  secondary  points  with  an  oval  bead. 
This  service  is  engraved  with  the  crest  of  Conyngham. 
There  is  an  air  of  strength  about  these  plates  which 
adds  dignity  to  their  classic  elegance. 


MAXIMILIAN  HELMET  AND  GA(  MEET 
ACQUIRED    BY   THE  METROPOLITAN 

THE  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  has 
had  on  six  occasions  the  good  fortune  to  complete 
its  armours  by  the  acquisition  of  their  missing  pieces. 
As  Mr.  Stephen  V.  Grancsay  observes  in  the  Museum's 
Bulletin  for  December  last,  'elements  of  armor  which 
belong  together  have  a  way  of  attracting  one  another.' 
The  latest  of  these  purchases  is  that  of  the  Maximilian 
helmet  and  gauntlet  of  1535,  recently  bought  from  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  collection,  which  complete 
the  half-armour  presented  in  1926  by  the  late  George 
D.  Pratt.  Mr.  Hearst  acquired  his  pieces  in  London  at 
the  Dr.  William  Meyrick  Sale  at  Christie's  in  1922.  The 
helmet  bears  the  mark  of  a  well-known  Bavarian  centre 
for  the  making  of  armour,  which  confirms  the  tradition 
that  this  suit  is  one  of  six  armours  brought  from  Munich 
in  1 8 14  by  Napoleon's  victorious  generals.  In  style,  the 
helmet  is  not  typically  German :  Tt  is  rather  a  devel- 
opment of  the  Italian  armet.'  The  harness  is  fully  dis- 
cussed with  many  interesting  details  by  Mr.  Grancsay 
in  his  article.  Illustrations  of  the  helmet  and  the  com- 
plete half-suit  are  shown. 


A  MAHOGANY  PIE-CRUST  TABLE  WITH  BIRD-CAGE  AND  CLAW 
AND  BALL  FEET  :  CIRCA  1750  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  MRS.  TYSEN 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


NEW  YEAR  GIFTS 
TO  THE  NATION 


J 


OR  some  time  past  it  has 
been  a  special  aim  of  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  and 
Sculpture  at  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  to  procure  represent- 
ative examples  of  English  sculpture 
of  early  dates.  The  two  mourning 
infants  here  illustrated  are  the  latest 
acquisitions.  Though  no  definite 
ascription  has  yet  been  made  as  to 
their  authorshipand  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  masterly  productions 
theyshow  no  mean  skill  as  carvings. 
I  n  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first,  from 
its  facial  character,  might  be  taken 
for  a  cogitating  Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
other  for  a  woe-begone  old  lady,  as 
exemplifying  a  type  of  English  mon- 
umental sculpture  much  in  vogue  at 
the  rise  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
they  are  welcome  additions  to  the 
growing  collection  at  the  Museum.  Many  similar  figures  may  be  seen  both  in  London  and  in  country  churches.  A 
carving  of  a  strikingly  different  nature  has  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Hildburgh  as  a  New  Year  Gift,  in 
continuance  of  his  many  benefactions.  This  is  a  Roman  figure,  of  about  the  Third  Century  a.d.,  in  red  porphyry, 
seated  and  draped  in  a  toga,  in  the  conventional  attitude  of  an  emperor.  The  figure,  which  has  neither  head,  arms 
nor  feet,  which  may  well  have  been  in  gilt  bronze,  has  also  been  considered  as  a  representation  of  Jupiter,  or  perhaps 
a  poet  or  philosopher.  It  has  dignity  of  pose  and  a  fine  simplicity,  the  folds  of  the  drapery  being  executed  with  rare 
taste  and  skill.  The  extreme  hardness  of  the  material  makes  sculpture  of  this  kind  a  particular  rarity. 

The  Pusey  Horn,  from  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  collection,  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Violet 
Bouverie-Pusey,  widow  of  the  late  Philip  Bouvcrie- Pusey,  is  now  on  view,  accompanied  by  the  peg  tankard  made  by 
John  Plummer  of  York,  in  1657,  from  the  same  collection.  This  fine  tankard  bears  the  arms  and  crest  of  Sayer.  It  is 
illustrated  in  our  auction  notes  this  month.  A  group  of  twenty-five  modelled  wax  pictures  and  portraits  has  been 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Lady  de  Gex.  These  supply  examples  in  the  Museum's  collection  not  hitherto  represented. 
Other  objects  newly  acquired  are  a  specimen  book  by  Giambattista  Bodoni,  the  Italian  printer  and  typographer 
(1740-18 1 3),  and  a  number  of  beautiful  textiles. 


MOURNING  FIGURE  OF  A  CHILD  FROM  A 
TOMB  :  ENGLISH  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


MOURNING  FIGURE  OF  A  CHILD  FROM  A 
TOMB  :  ENGLISH  EIGHTFENTH  CENTURY 
IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPH 

ON  the  25th  of  January  a  hundred  years  ago  Michael  Faraday  announced  to  the  public  Fox  Talbot's  invention 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  This  date  has  appropriately  been  chosen  by  the  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  commemorating  the  Centenary  of  Photography.  Of  late  very  great  interest 
has  been  shown  in  early  photographs  and  much  tribute  has  been  paid  to  their  high  artistic  value.  The  historic 
interest  has  also  its  particular  importance.  The  prints,  which  range  from  about  1840  to  1900,  are  taken  from  the 
Museum  Library.  Many  of  these  are  coupled  with  the  names  of  such  pioneers  (pioneers  be  it  noted  of  rare  skill  and 
artistic  understanding)  as  Octavius  Hill  and  Robert  Adamson,  in  prints  of  1 843-48,  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron  ( 1 864-  75) , 
a  great  portraitist  of  the  notabilities  of  hei  ^ay,  and  Frederick  Hollyer,  who  carried  on  similar  work  till  his  death  in 
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INT!  MOK  W  ITH  WOMEN  AM)  CHILDREN  :  DRAWING  IN  PEN  AND 
W  ASH  BY  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE.  R.A.  :  AT  THE  REMBRANDT  GALLERY 


1900.  In  the  show-cases  will  be  seen  daguerreotypes, 
calotypes  and  early  photographs,  including  the  first 
book  ever  published  with  them,  Fox  Talbot's  Pencil  of 
Nature,  1844,  and  photographs  taken  during  the  Cri- 
mean War,  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Paris  Commune. 
A  catalogue  with  an  historical  introduction  is  available. 

SOME  DRAWINGS  BY  DAVID  WILKIE 

A  N  artist  at  work  will  always  attract  the  curiosity  of 
XJLthe  passer-by.  To  be  allowed  to  watch  him  at  his 
business  is  regarded  as  something  of  a  privilege,  and  to 
pore  over  the  contents  of  his  note-books,  his  scraps  and 
sketches,  his  projects  for  compositions  has  much  the 
same  fascination.  In  examining  the  water-colours, 
drawings  and  sketches  by  Sir  David  Wilkie  which  Mr. 
Robert  Dunthorne  has  arranged  so  pleasantly  at  the 
Rembrandt  Gallery  in  Vigo  Street,  we  feel  that  we  are 
being  admitted  to  his  confidence,  allowed,  as  it  were, 
to  look  over  his  shoulder  whilst  planning  and  incubat- 
ing fresh  works.  To  many,  the  intimate  relation  with 
any  painter  thus  established  has  even  more  to  interest 
and  more  to  delight  us  than  a  cold-blooded  inspection 
of  his  finished  pictures.  Time  was  when  such  tentative 
and  experimental  things  as  sketches  were  regarded  as 
'unfinished'  or  incomplete,  and  held  in  small  esteem, 
except  by  the  artists  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  better 


signs  in  modern  culture  that  they  now  are  so  highly 
treasured.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  nowadays  for 
a  higher  price  to  be  paid  for  a  brilliant  drawing,  than 
for  the  over-ripe  fruit  of  a  prolonged  gestation.  The 
quality  of  expressiveness,  that  red-hot  'inspiration'  al- 
ways so  difficult  to  retain  through  the  laborious  pro- 
cesses towards  completion,  is  found  in  an  artist's  first 
draughts,  if  anywhere.  Those  who  care  for  these  vi- 
vacious little  records  will  find  much  to  please  them  in 
the  exhibition  we  have  referred  to.  Some  of  these  have 
the  pathetic  interest  of  being  among  the  last  things 
Wilkie's  hand  touched,  having  been  made,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  Dodgson  tells  us  'on  that  last  journey  which 
ended,  after  visits  to  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  with 
Wilkie's  burial  at  sea.'  They  make  us  think  of  his  friend 
Turner's  black-shrouded  ship  with  the  smoky  and 
torchlit  funeral  and  the  hapless  bird  in  the  foreground 
that  screeches  in  affright. 

Quite  a  number  of  Wilkie's  sketches  must  have  been 
done  in  emulation  of  Rembrandt's  well-known  stud- 
ies of  Orientals;  such  as  the  Pilgrims  to  Mecca.  In  the 
same  Dutch  vein  is  the  drawing  here  illustrated,  Interior 
with  Women  and  Children.  Others  are  studies  for  such 
well-known  pictures  as  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the 
News from  Waterloo  and  Reading  the  Will.  All  these,  what- 
ever their  source  of  inspiration,  are  native  and  un- 
affected. Wilkie,  too,  had  a  sense  of  feminine  grace. 
Who  indeed  can  fail  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  charm  of 
his  Spanish  Peasant  Maid  with  round  and  dimpled  arms, 
a  chalk  and  water-colour  drawing  on  that  material  we 
used  to  call  'sugar-bag'  paper  ?  A  very  tiny  Lady  Beau- 
mont descending  a  Staircase  suggests  something  brilliantly 
dramatic  in  effect,  and  actually  there  are  several 
sketches  of  play-scenes  on  the  walls.  A  drawing  de- 
scribed as  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight,  Oct.  10th,  1822,  shows  a 
portly  Royal  personage,  no  doubt  George  IV,  receiving 
a  kiss  from  the  leader  in  a  procession  of  Court  ladies, 
whose  trains  are  being  held  by  footmen.  What,  we 
wonder,  was  the  great  occasion  ? 

GOLDSMITHS'  COMPANY  COMPETITIONS 

THE  Wardens'  Silver  Committee  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths,  mindful  of  its  august 
function  as  warden  of  the  conscience  of  those  Britons 
engaged  in  this  art  and  mystery,  and  as  their  patron 
and  protector,  have  issued  particulars  of  two  important 
competitions.  One  of  these  is  for  designs  for  the  Silver 
Plate  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  comprising  an 
Altar  Cross,  two  Altar  Vases  for  flowers,  two  Altai- 
Candlesticks,  one  Alms  Dish  and  two  Altar  Floor 
Candlesticks.  The  Chapel  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Royal  Victorian  Order  by  His  Majesty  the  King  in 
right  of  his  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  at  the  Coronation,  and 
essential  features  of  the  design  must  be  the  Arms  of  the 
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Duchy  and  the  emblem  of  the  Order.  Competitors 
should  visit  the  Chapel  and  also  obtain  a  sketch  of  the 
alterations  which  are  in  progress.  Designs  for  the  above 
must  be  submitted  not  later  than  February  27th. 

The  other  competition  is  for  the  Ascot  Cups  of  1939, 
as  here  described:  (a)  The  Ascot  Cup,  of  18  carat  gold, 
to  cost  £500,  (b)  The  King's  Gold  Vase,  of  9  carat  gold,  to 
cost  £250,  (c)  The  Hunt  Cup,  of  silver  gilt,  to  cost  £100. 
Designs  for  these  must  be  received  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1 7th.  For  full  details  of  these  competitions,  intend- 
ing entrants  should  apply  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company,  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster  Lane, 
E.C.2.  British  designers  alone  are  invited. 

SCOTTISH  SILVER  AT  STRATTON  STREET 

PUBLIC  attention  having  been  directed  to  Scot- 
tish silver  by  reason  of  the  Exhibition  at  Burling- 
ton House,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  here  a  col- 
lection of  fine  pieces  of  Scottish  silver  now  to  be  seen  at 
the  premises  of  How  of  Edinburgh,  Limited,  at  Strat- 
ton  Street,  W.i,  an  establishment  particularly  dedi- 
cated to  this  class  of  silver  plate.  For  the  past  seven 
years,  Commander  G.  E.  P.  How,  late  R.N.,  F.S.A. 
(Scot.),  has  devoted  most  of  his  spare  time  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a  book  on  the  subject.  This  he  has  planned, 
on  a  massive  scale,  as  two  imperial  cjuarto  volumes, 
with  illustrations  of  all  the  most  important  pieces  of 
Scottish  silver  known,  at  full-size  whenever  possible, 
and  with  enlargements  of  their  marks.  All  Scottish 
marks  from  the  earliest  times  are  to  be  included,  thus 
bringing  up  to  date  the  classic  works  of  Jackson  and 
Burns.  It  is  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  One  of  Commander  How's  recent 


finds  is  the  Falkland  Palace  spoon,  made  by  John  Lind- 
say at  Edinburgh,  1608-10.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the 
utmost  rarity,  and  was  found  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Palace  many  years  ago,  after  which  it  reposed  upon  the 
mantelpiece  of  a  Scottish  farm-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood until  it  was  rediscovered  in  the  present  year.  On 
the  bowl  may  be  seen  the  initials,  I.R.  for  James  Rex 
( I  of  England  and  VI  of  Scotland)  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  group  of  silver  objects  which  we  illustrate,  chosen 
from  the  many  choice  specimens  in  the  show-cases, 
reads  from  left  to  right  as  follows.  A  plain  bullet-shaped 
teapot  and  stand,  made  by  Robert  Luke  of  Glasgow, 
r .  1 725.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  form  in  its 
absolute  simplicity,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  decora- 
tion. Scottish  teapots,  incidentally,  are  usually  much 
larger  than  contemporary  English  examples.  Next  is  a 
plain  sugar-bowl,  by  William  Aytoun  of  Edinburgh, 
date  1732.  In  the  centre  is  a  very  fine  egg-shaped  urn 
with  snake  handles,  by  James  Ker,  Edinburgh,  1736. 
This  shows  the  light,  incised  decoration,  as  introduced 
at  this  period,  round  the  upper  part  of  the  egg.  The 
earliest  specimen  of  these  rare  urns  is  of  1 724  (George 
I),  before  the  introduction  of  urns  in  England.  Three  of 
them  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  How.  On  the 
right  of  the  urn  is  a  small  cream  boat  by  L.  Oliphant,  of 
Edinburgh,  1 74 1 .  The  rim  shows  a  slightly  heavier 
type  of  decoration  and  the  claw  feet  are  typical  of  Scot- 
tish design  at  that  period.  The  last  piece  is  a  very  rare 
type  of  coffee-pot,  in  extremely  fine  condition,  made  by 
James  Ker  of  Edinburgh,  in  1 740,  the  decoration  being 
characteristic  of  the  finest  Scottish  period,  after  which 
it  became  over  ornate  and  highly  embossed.  Fine  de- 
coration of  similar  kind,  rich,  yet  restrained,  was  typical 
of  this  period,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  in  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow  and  other  towns  (see  also  p.  iog). 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

IN  praiseworthy  emulation  of  the  forthcoming 
Medicean  exhibition  at  Florence,  of  which  we  give 
a  forecast  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  citizens  of  Milan 
are  planning  a  commemorative  festival  this  summer 
in  honour  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  probable  that 
the  entire  genius  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  could  be 
summed  up  in  that  single  name,  so  universal  were  his 
gifts.  Certainly  Leonardo  contributed  more  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  learning  than  any  other  individ- 
ual, of  whatever  age.  Into  every  department  of  known 
science,  and  much  that  was  unknown,  he  probed.  From 
music  to  mathematics,  from  aero-dynamics  to  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  all  that  lay  outside  them,  he 
turned  his  inquiring  spirit,  engaging  each  in  turn  with 
equal  mastery. Will  it  be  believed  that  he  conceived  and 
actually  designed  an  armoured  motor-car  in  which 
visitors  to  the  exhibition  at  Milan  this  summer  will  be 
allowed  to  take  a  drive,  or  a  submarine  and  a  man- 


powered  airplane,  before  the  Sixteenth  Century  had 
reached  its  close?  Every  side  of  Leonardo's  genius  is  to 
be  represented :  by  pictures  from  the  Louvre,  with  manu- 
scripts and  drawings  as  well  as  from  other  collections  in 
France,  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  from 
England.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  Italian 
people  that  King  George  has  promised  to  lend  many 
priceless  drawings,  sketches  and  documents  from  the 
incomparable  collection  at  Windsor  Castle.  We  are  in- 
formed that  -loans  from  English  collections  will  num- 
ber something  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Italian  scholars, 
aided  by  students,  have  been  busy  for  some  months 
assembling  various  instruments,  machinery,  models, 
drawings  and  reconstructions  which  will  illustrate  both 
the  scientific  and  artistic  activities  of  this  transcendent 
mind.  Leonardo's  actual  workshop  and  library  are  to  be 
reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  the  contemporary  background  and  atmo- 
sphere. The  Exhibition  is  to  open  on  May  9th  and  will 
continue  till  the  end  of  September. 


A  WALNUT  TALLBOY 
AT  LIBERTY  &  CO.'S 


WITH  SLIDING  TRAY,  CIRCA  1720  : 
HEIGHT  5  FT.  11|  IN.,  WIDTH  3  FT. 


SEEN 
7J  IN. 


ANTIQUES  AT  LIBERTY  &  CO.'S 

THE  department  of  antiques  at  Messrs.  Liberty  & 
Co.,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  is  usually  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  collector  of  choice  early  fur- 
niture, and  is  always  pleasantly  arranged.  At  the 
present  moment,  many  unusual  and  interesting  things 
are  being  shown.  Fine  Oriental  china,  arms  and  ar- 
mour, rich  fabrics  and  bibelots  are  tastefully  displayed 
among  excellent  examples  of  English  furniture,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  tempt  strayers-in  to  linger  and 
to  buy.  We  may  particularly  mention  a  large  pair  of 
Chinese  porcelain  jars  and  covers,  coloured  in  rouge- 
de-fer,  cobalt  blue  and  gold  on  a  white  ground,  of  the 
Ch'ien  Lung  period,  standing  2  ft.  2  in.  high ;  a  Chinese 
Chippendale  writing-table  of  about  1 750  in  mahogany, 
with  a  fretted  gallery  round  three  sides  of  its  lower 
shelf  and  with  brackets  supporting  the  side  drawers. 
This  piece  is  2  ft.  gh  in.  wide,  ideal  for  the  flat-dweller. 
A  carved  walnut  and  cane  arm-chair  of  Charles  II 
date  also  claims  attention,  and  not  by  any  means  least 
in  a  very  attractive  collection  is  the  walnut  tallboy, 
with  fine  veneer  and  a  sliding  tray,  of  the  George  I 
period  here  illustrated.  It  stands  just  half  an  inch  short 
of  six  feet  in  height. 


BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  CONFER 

THE  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  announce 
a  Conference  of  members,  similar  to  that  at  Harro- 
gate last  year,  to  be  held  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Birming- 
ham, on  March  3rd  at  3.30  p.m.,  followed  by  a  dinner 
at  8  p.m.,  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  prominent 
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THE  FALKLAND  PALACE  SPOON  :  MADE  BY  JOHN 
LINDSAY,  1608-10  :  HOW  OF  EDINBURGH,  LTD. 


personages  will  attend  as  guests.  The  following  day  members  will  be 
invited  to  visit  Ragley  Hall,  Alcester,  by  Brigadier-General  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Henry  C.  Seymour,  D.S.O.  (see  p.  xxxiv). 


A  PORTRAIT  BY  WALLER  ANT  VAILLANT 

THE  unidentified  portrait  of  a  young  man  by  Wallerant  Vaillant 
recently  shown  in  London  by  Mr.  K.  Walter  Bachstitz  at  Knoed- 
ler's  old  premises  is  a  particularly  pleasing  example  of  the  limner's  art 
in  the  days  when  his  aim  was  to  serve  his  patrons  justly  and  produce 
an  honest  likeness.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  illustration  shows  a  vivid 
presentment  of  the  sitter,  although  Vaillant  may  not  be  one  of  the  su- 
preme virtuosi  of  the  brush.  Wallerant  was  the  eldest  and  most  re- 
nowned of  five  brothers,  natives  of  the  city  of  Lille,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  made  a  success  of  their  profession,  except  perhaps  Jean,  the 
second  of  them,  who  renounced  it  in  favour  of  commerce.  After  a  per- 
iod with  Erasmus  Quellin  at  Antwerp,  under  whom  he  studied  the 
elements  of  design,  Wallerant  took  up  portraiture  and  entered  the  Ac- 
ademy of  St.  Luke  at  Middelburg  in  1647.  Eleven  years  later  he  visited 
Frankfurt,  where  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation.  Subsequently  he  was  taken  in  the  re- 
tinue of  the  Marechal  de  Grammont  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  were 
immediately  recognized.  He  began  with  the  portraits  of  the  Queen, 
the  Queen-Mother,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  so  fully  occu- 
pied that  within  four  years  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  considerable 
f  o  r  t  u  n  e . 


Afterwards  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
1677.  There  are  many  fine  portraits  by  him  scattered 
about  the  Continent,  but  in  this  country  he  is  more 
widely  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  mezzotint 
plates  and  engravings,  many  from  original  chalk  draw- 
ings by  his  own  hand.  He  is  believed  to  have  come  here 
as  a  follower  of  Prince  Rupert,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  art  of  mezzotint  and  with  whom  he  often  collab- 
orated. Two  of  his  portraits  represent  the  Prince,  one 
wearing  armour  (see  The  Connoisseur,  December 
1937)  and  another  resting  his  head  on  his  left  hand.  The 
portrait  here  illustrated,  painted  in  oil,  has  a  very 
strong  resemblance  in  its  technique,  chiaroscuro  effect 
and  concentration  of  lights,  to  the  mezzotint  manner, 
and  depicts  a  personable  male  with  dark  grey  eyes, 
full  face  and  lips,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  health, 
wearing  a  deep  lace-edged  collar.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  who  was  the  original  of  this  pre- 
possessing portrait.  It  came  from  the  collection  of  the 
Archduchess  Clothilde  of  Austria. 

Messrs.  Gill  &  Reigate,  who  are  removing  shortly 
from  St.  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  will  be  con- 
tinuing their  sale  of  old  English  furniture,  tapestries 
and  needlework,  and  other  works  of  art  throughout 
the  month  of  February. 

The  colour  plate  of  three  Chinese  objets  d'art  which 
appeared  on  p.  43  of  our  last  issue  was  printed  by 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN  :  BY  WALLERANT  VAILLANT  :  OIL 
PAINTING  :  SHOWN  RECENTLY  IN  LONDON  BY  K.  W.  BACHSTITZ 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  corresbondenls. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accombanied  bv  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  (No.  1,017) 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  identify  the  subject 
of  this  portrait  of  a  lady  (here  illustrated),  and  also 
provide  information  which  may  throw  light  upon  the 
painter  of  the  picture.  The  painting  belongs  to  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  is  reputed  to  portray  one  of 
the  famous  Gunning  sisters.  The  size  of  the  canvas  is 
25  x  30  inches. — A.  M.  S.  Richardson. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  'SPORTSMAN'   (No.  1,018) 

Sir, — The  Chinese  artist,  Yun  Gee,  who  resides  in 
Paris,  purchased  there  a  year  ago  this  unsigned  por- 
trait, which,  according  to  the  Louvre,  is  probably 
English  and  painted  around  1830.  The  canvas  (34  x 
46  inches)  is  mounted  in  four  sections  over  another 
which  is  probably  seventeenth  or  eighteenth-century 
Flemish.  X-ray  photographs  reveal  that  this  was  done 
prior  to  its  painting.  Since  no  restoration  has  been 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY,  REPUTED  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  GUNNING 
SISTERS  :  SUBJECT  &  PAINTER  TO   BE   IDENTIFIED  (No.  1,017) 


'  BURLESQUE  '  PORTRAIT  OF  A  SPORTSMAN  :  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  ARTIST  AND  HISTORY   OF    PICTURE  SOUGHT    (No.  1,018) 


made,  the  patching  is  visible  on  the  reproduction.  The 
sportsman,  depicted  at  twilight,  holds  in  one  hand  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  in  the  other,  a  dead  bird.  His 
expression  of  repentance  upon  contemplation  of  his 
kill  and  the  cross  formed  in  his  mouth  seem  to  suggest 
a  symbolism  protesting  the  destructive  role  of  the  gun 
in  the  warfare  of  the  period.  The  principal  colours  em- 
ployed are  raw  and  burnt  sienna,  yellow  ochre,  deep 
Ijlue,  deep  green  and  black.  According  to  authorita- 
tive opinion,  the  technique  suggests  the  work  of  a 
master.  I  should  be  most  grateful  for  any  information 
your  readers  might  offer  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
painter  or  for  any  history  connected  with  the  portrait. 
— H.  C.  Wimmer  (N.Y.). 

[The  picture  appears  to  us  to  represent  a  'burlesque" 
sportsman,  probably  Tanglais,'  as  seen  by  some 
French  caricaturist  of  the  middle  years  of  last  century. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  work  contains  any  further 
symbolic  allusion. — Editors.] 
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DUTCH  PORTRAIT  (No.  1,020) 

Sir,— The  life-size  portrait  (here  reproduced)  is 
said  to  represent  the  Dutch  Lieutenant-Admiral  Aert 
van  Nes  (1626- 1693).  The  painting  is  signed  JL,  the 
initials  of  Jan  Lievens,  and  dated  167 1.  It  was  for 
about  a  century  in  a  private  collection.  The  person  re- 
presented has  grey  hair  and  wears  a  reddish  brown 
cloak  with  lace  bands.  There  are  engravings  of  Aert 
van  Nes's  portraits,  but  the  engravers  have  so  far  de- 
parted from  their  originals  that  identification  from 
this  source  is  difficult. 

I  would  be  grateful  for  any  information  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  portrait. — J.  Warner  (Holland). 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GIRL  (No.  1,021) 

Sir, — I  wish  to  identify  the  subject  and  painter  of 
this  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  which  has  been  in  my 
possession  for  thirty-seven  years.  The  picture  I  believe 
to  have  been  painted  at  least  twenty  years  earlier.  The 
colouring  is  very  rich.  I  possess  another  portrait,  re- 
presenting a  girl  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  presumably 
by  the  same  painter.  I  would  be  very  grateful  lor 
any  suggestions. — Wm.  Hy.  Dalby. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  :  ITALIAN,  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
THE  SUBJECT  AND   PAINTER  TO   BE   IDENTIFIED  (No.  1.01U) 


ITALIAN  PORTRAIT  (No.  1,019) 

Sir, — The  photograph  enclosed  is  of  a  portrait 
painted  on  an  oak  pane!  (28|  X  35  in.).  This  picture, 
which  I  purchased  a  few  years  ago,  had  belonged  to 
two  Italian  princely  families  in  succession. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  if  your  readers  could  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  and  the  painter.  The  words 

on  the  paper  held  in 
the  man's  hand  are 
illegible. — Eleanor 
Marion -Crawford 
Rocca  (Italy). 


[It  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  picture  be- 
longs to  the  school  of 
Parma.  Francesco 
Mazzuola,  known  as  11 
Parmigiano  or  Parmigi- 
anino  (1504- 1540),  has 
left  portraits  precisely 
in  this  manner.  The 
type,  too,  is  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  his  self- 
portrait. — Editors.] 


REPUTED  PORTRAIT  OF  AD- 
MIRAL AERT  VAN  NES,  BY  JAN 
LIEVENS  DATED  1671  (No.  1,020) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GIRL  :  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
AND    PAINTER    OF    THIS    PICTURE    SOLICITED    (No.  1,021) 
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NEW     BOOKS  REVIEWED 


A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING 
By  Chandler  Rathfon  Post 
Vol.  VII.  In  two  parts.  With  379  Illustrations 
(Harvard  University  Press,  $20;  Oxford  University 
Press,  £4.  4s.  net) 

THE  learned  world  and  the  world  of  art-lovers 
is  by  now  well  acquainted  with  Professor  Post's 
History  of  Spanish  Painting — the  most  monumen- 
tal pioneer  undertaking  of  our  generation  in  the  field  of 
the  History  of  Painting.  We  have  learned  to  know  its 
little  ways,  its  very  leisurely  discussion  of  iconographic 
and  comparative  matter,  its  enormous  learning,  and 
its  first-hand  knowledge  of  every  vestige  of  painting  in 
even  the  most  inaccessible  of  Spanish  villages.  Amongst 
a  welter  of  insignificant  or  merely  documentary  mate- 
rial, Professor  Post  retains  an  extraordinary  freshness 
of  aesthetic  appreciation  for  those  sudden  fragments 
of  beauty  which  crop  up  here  and  there  in  the  hard 
soil  of  the  art  of  Spain.  If  he  is  sometimes  a  little  over- 
enthusiastic  in  his  Italian  comparisons — mentioning 
for  instance  Pablo  Vergos  and  Masaccio  in  the  same 
breath,  if  only  to  deny  the  parallel — it  is  not  for  us  to 
blame  him.  A  scholar  of  Post's  eminence  must  write 
his  book  as  he  best  pleases  and  it  is  for  us  to  be  grateful. 

The  bulk  of  Volume  VII  deals  with  the  pure  Catalan 
painting  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and 
the  native  painting  of  the  same  period  in  the  Maes- 
trazgo — the  territory  between  Catalonia  proper  and 
the  Valencian  province.  It  is  the  generation  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Master  of  St.  George,  and  the  canvas  is 
mostly  taken  up  with  the  works  of  Jaime  Huguet,  and, 
at  a  lower  grade,  Pablo  Vergos,  and  the  followers  of 
these  two  painters.  Huguet  is  an  artist  whom  all  would 
do  well  to  know  better  than  they  do — a  fascinating  and 
tender  painter,  who  answers  rather  to  the  Rossetti  and 
Beardsley  stage  of  Catalan  primitive  painting.  His 
great  composite  altarpiece  in  what  was  the  Museu  de 
S.  Agueda  at  Barcelona  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  fairy-like  achievements  of  Catalan  art,  and  a 
tragic  note  is  lent  to  these  volumes  when  we  realize 
what  an  enormous  amount  was  being  done  in  Cata- 
lonia to  further  the  possibilities  of  the  study  of  their 
native  art,  before  Barcelona  was  overtaken  by  the 
horrors  of  to-day. 

Accompanying  Huguet  are  lesser  figures  such  as 
Miguel  Nadal,  whose  reconstruction  will  be  new  to 
many  readers,  and  the  evidence  seems  gradually 
accumulating  that  the  Master  of  St.  George  will  turn 
out  to  be  Bernardo  Martorell. 

The  account  of  Huguet  is  thoroughly  convincing, 
but  Pablo  Vergos,  the  second  of  the  great  Catalan 


names  of  this  period,  is  still  rather  a  puzzling  figure, 
and  even  Professor  Post  has  not  made  him  altogether 
a  clear  personality  to  us.  If  he  really  painted  the  Via 
Dolorosa  in  the  Carreras  collection,  he  must  have  been 
capable  of  greater  sensitiveness  and  quality  than  his 
other  works*  reveal,  and  there  are  still  many  puzzles 
about  him  to  clear  up.  He  is  at  present  a  little  bit  of  a 
waste-paper  basket  for  fine  works. 

As  is  usual  with  Professor  Post,  there  is  an  enormous 
Appendix,  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  with  new 
material  dealing  with  those  artists  treated  in  the  earlier 
volumes.  Some  new  additions,  especially  an  illum- 
inated MS.,  from  the  St.  George  Master's  hand  are  the 
most  exciting  novelties.  Ramon  de  Mur  also  emerges 
as  a  new  and  distinguished  name,  and  British  readers 
will  be  especially  glad  of  the  treatment  of  the  early 
work  of  Pablo  de  Leocadia,  whose  signed  Virgin  and 
Child  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  additions 
to  our  National  Gallery.  This  painter  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Valencian  painters,  and  it  is  very 
useful  to  have  the  place  in  Spanish  painting  settled  so 
soon  for  this  puzzling  and  distinguished  work. 

As  usual,  the  Bibliography  calls  to  our  attention  a 
wealth  of  unsuspected  Spanish  pamphlets,  and  the 
volume  is  made  complete  in  itself  by  a  full  index. 
We  can  only  wish  Professor  Post  the  years  of  Methu- 
selah, for  we  already  know  that  he  has  the  patience  of 
Job  and  much  in  common  with  Linnaeus. — E.K.W. 

DESIGNING  FOR  THE  STAGE 
By  Doris  Zinkeisen 

(London:   The  Studio  Publications.   7s.   6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

THIS  book  (No.  18  of  the  'How  to  do  it  Series')  is 
a  technical  treatise  written  in  colloquial  style  by 
a  distinguished  artist,  who  (her  publishers  inform  us) 
'has  designed  nearly  every  Cochran  Revue  for  the  past 
ten  years  among  her  other  activities.'  Miss  Zinkeisen 
treats  primarily  of  elements;  the  construction  and 
machinery  of  the  stage  is  her  first  consideration,  and 
thence  she  passes  to  scenery,  settings,  lighting,  proper- 
ties, and  finally  to  costume,  treating  the  last  in  several 
subdivisions,  as  'Period  costume,'  'Costume  en  masse,' 
'Costume  in  the  making,'  'Wigs  and  Hairdressing," 
'Shoes  and  Hats.'  All  these  subjects  are  well  illustrat- 
ed; the  technical  plates  are  certainly  valuable  and 
some  of  the  designs  for  costume  fascinating — others  are 
less  likeable.  As  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  more  useful  handbook  for  those  who  are  the- 
atrically-minded. 
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Miss  Zinkeisen  writes  author- 
itatively and  gives  a  lot  of  sound 
advice.  She  starts,  too,  from  the 
right  point  of  view.  We  share 
her  'strong  leaning  towards  the 
old-fashioned  theatre,'  and 
heartily  agree  with  her  obser- 
vations that  'Architects  and  in- 
terior decorators  to-day  seem, 
when  entrusted  with  designing 
a  theatre,  to  disregard  com- 
pletely the  fact  that  it  is  a  house 
of  entertainment  and  that  the 
moment  an  audience  enter  a 
theatre  they  should  be  made 
conscious  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment and  anticipation  before 
the  curtain  goes  up.  Theatres 
should  be  decorated  with  a  view 
to  creating  this  atmosphere  and 
should  not  look  like  the  interior 
of  some  large  hotel,  without  any 
of  the  glamour  and  artificial 
gaiety  so  abundantly  prevailing 
in  the  work  of  those  bygone  de- 
corators.' We  are,  too,  with  Miss  Zinkeisen,  'certain 
that  it  is  possible  to  preserve  this  spirit  of  the  theatre 
in  decoration  and  architecture,  while  employing  mod- 
ern treatment.'  Every  theatre  is,  or  should  be,  an  en- 
chanted palace:  rob  it  of  its  magical  attributes,  and 
no  wizard  can  conjure  the  ghosts  of  the  drama. — C. 


THE  ENGLISH  DOMESTIC  CLOCK 
By  H.  Alan  Lloyd 
(London:  Privately  published  by  J.  C.  Mills,  608, 
Thames  House,  Millbank,  S.W.  1.  6s.  3d.  net) 

THIS  book  concerning  the  movements  and  cases  of 
clocks  will  be  appreciated  by  the  clock  collector. 
It  tells  in  a  simple  and  interesting  way  the  develop- 
ment of  clock  movements  and  describes  the  various 
horological  inventions  that  took  place  from  time  to 
time;  inventions  which,  combined  with  English  crafts- 
manship, made  the  English  clock  famous  throughout 
Europe. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  like  numerous  other  writers  on  horology, 
takes  up  the  unfortunate  attitude  that  the  English 
played  no  part  in  the  craft  of  clock-  or  watch-making 
previous  to  the  late  Seventeenth  Century.  All  praise 
goes  to  the  foreigner!  He  writes:  'There  are  no  known 
English  makers  of  domestic  clocks  before  early  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  although  undoubtedly  some 
foreigners  were  working  in  this  country.'  This  state- 
ment suggests  that  there  were  no  English  clock-makers 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  that  the  trade  in  clock- 
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making  was  carried  on  by  'some  foreigners.'  Fortun- 
ately this  scant  recognition  of  the  English  clock- 
maker  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  is  not  in  accordance 
with  facts.  Contemporary  evidence  exists  that  the 
following  makers  lived  and  worked  in  England  and 
that  all  of  them  enjoyed  the  Royal  patronage,  indicat- 
ing that  they  were  prominent  members  of  their  trade: 

Anthony  Trasilion,  c.  1529,  'clokmaker  to  Henry 
VIII. 

John  Vizwater  (ffitzwater),  c.  1529,  'clokkeper  at 

beaulieu'  to  Henry  VIII. 
Vincent  Keney  or  Quenay,  c.  1 530. 
Sebestion    Lyseney,    c.    1547,    'clockemaker'  to 

Edward  VI. 
Nicholas  Ursewe  or  Ursin. 

This  last  name  belonged  to  two  clock-makers,  prob- 
ably father  and  son.  They  were  Royal  clock-makers  to 
Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The 
LJrsewes  may  originally  have  been  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, but  owing  to  their  long  connexion  with  English 
clock-making  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  they  cannot 
be  called  foreigners.  It  is  recorded  that  Nicholas  Ursin 
in  1556  gave  a  New  Year  Gift  to  Queen  Mary  of  'a 
faire  cloke  in  a  case,  couerid  with  blake  vellat.'  Mr. 
Britten  in  his  book  on  clocks,  also  makes  this  deprecia- 
tory statement  about  the  English  sixteenth-century 
clock-maker,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  time  that 
the  facts  were  made  known  about  the  English  clock- 
makers  of  this  century,  so  that  due  acknowledgment 
can  be  given  to  the  English  craftsmen  for  the  part  they 
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played  in  the  early  production  of  clocks  and  watches. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  evidence,  the 
statements,  that  the  first  lacquer  clock-cases  were 
imported  from  Holland  and  that  cases  were  sent  to 
China  for  lacquering,  are  based.  The  reviewer  knows 
of  no  recorded  clock-case  decorated  with  lacquer  of 
Eastern  manufacture.  The  illustrations,  which  are  well 
reproduced,  show  a  representative  series  of  English 
bracket  and  long-case  clocks,  the  earliest  being  a  very 
interesting  example  of  the  lantern  type. — R.W.S. 

THE  MODERN  HISTORIAN 
By  C.  H.  Williams 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  London 
(London:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

NOT  every  good  craftsman  has  enough  self-de- 
tachment to  survey  his  calling  with  an  individu- 
ality untinctured  by  prejudice.  Professor  Williams — 
who,  I  fancy,  will  not  disdain  the  honourable  title  of 
'craftsman' — is  too  shrewd  an  exponent  to  be  trapped 
in  this  way.  In  the  book  under  notice,  he  gives  a 
reasoned  and  lucid  review  of  the  various  methods  of 
historical  writing  as  practised  in  modern  times.  With 
the  utmost  tolerance,  he  holds  the  balance  between 
those  who  accept  history  as  pure  science,  and  those 
who  regard  it  as  literature.  Though  naturally  esteem- 
ing original  research  and  accurate  presentation  of 
fact,  he  recognizes  that  these  can  be  properly  con- 
veyed in  more  than  one  way.  Of  their  nature,  some 
subjects  must  be  treated  from  a  technical  standpoint. 
On  the  other  hand,  'much  writing  that  repels  by  its 
pseudo-scientific  jargon  and  lack  of  form  is  unneces- 
sary, and  is  more  often  than  not  the  result  of  slipshod 
thinking,  and  inexcusable  laziness  of  mind.  Even  the 
most  abstruse  historical  subjects  can  and  ought  to  be 
stated  in  language  that  will  make  them  intelligible, 
.  .  .''In  other  words,  'dull'  history  is  too  often  due  to 
indifferent  craftsmanship  or  a  lack  of  reasonable 
adventuresomeness  on  the  writer's  part. 

This  involves  no  concession  to  those  who  plaster  on 
'atmosphere'  with  a  Hollywood  trowel.  The  psycho- 
logically-picturesque-at-all-costs  school  may  try  to 
disguise  ignorance  by  liberal  applications  of  colour. 
But  your  truly  knowledgeable  historian  can  introduce 
colour  and  atmosphere  on  a  basis  of  scholarship.  The 
deeper  one's  knowledge,  the  more  chance  one  has  to 
be  factually  colourful.  Which  means  that  your  histor- 
ian must  needs  be  antiquary  also,  if  he  is  to  squeeze 
the  last  drop  of  juice  from  his  press.  The  two  vocations 
overlap  more  than  some  academics — and  most  ro- 
mantics— appear  to  realize. 

Professor  Williams  sums  up  his  views  in  a  shrewd 
introduction  which  would  alone  prove  that  literary 
art  can  well  be  applied  to  historical  discussion.  He 


then  gives  extracts  selected  from  the  works  of  modern 
historians  of  note,  demonstrating  standpoints  as  well 
as  comparative  methods.  The  'supreme  test'  actuating 
the  choice  is  simple  enough:  'the  skill  each  has  shown 
in  combining  scientific  work  with  clarity  of  express- 
ion'; one  might  add  in  some  cases,  'with  a  quality 
that  is  certainly  art.'  Yet  if  the  test  be  simple,  the  pro- 
cess of  selection  is  less  so.  Which  work,  which  passage- 
in  a  work  by  an  eminent  scholar  or  author  will  best 
serve  the  purpose  ? 

Inevitably  in  a  book  of  this  kind  omission  of  some 
favourite  passage  is  likely  to  strike  any  reader,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more  discreetly  balanced 
collection  of  extracts  than  this.  It  might  have  been 
interesting  to  compare  Professor  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son's treatment  of  The  Case  for  Local  History  with  cer- 
tain of  Mr.  Oswald  Barron's  dicta  in  our  old  friend 
The  Ancestor;  but  Professor  Williams's  remarks  on  re- 
viewing— incidentally,  excellent — halt  me  in  specu- 
lation of  this  sort. 

Altogether  a  book  to  be  studied,  and  enjoyed,  by 
anyone  with  a  foot  in  the  historical  field. — F.G.R. 


THEATRE  IN  ACTION 
By  Geoffrey  Whitworth,  Director  of  the  British 
Drama  League 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publications, 
1  os.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

MR.  WHITWORTH'S  object  is  'to  stress  the  life 
of  the  acted  play  rather  than  the  pictorial  as- 
pects of  stage  setting  and  costume,'  and  he  has  ach- 
ieved it  by  reproducing  a  wide  selection  of  photographs 
taken  in  many  countries  of  dramas-in-the-playing. 
The  result  abundantly  confirms  the  author's  introduc- 
tory remarks  concerning  the  present  'cosmopolitanism 
in  stage  design' — veritably  'with  few  exceptions,  it  can 
no  longer  be  said  that  any  one  country  has  the  mono- 
poly of  a  special  type  of  expression.'  Everywhere  there- 
is  an  almost  total  absence  of  national  spirit,  and  of  in- 
dividualism also.  The  latter  is  not  surprising  in  a  gene- 
ration largely  standardized  or  regimented,  but  the 
prevailing  international  character  of  the  theatre  (and 
incidentally  of  most  phases  of  arts  and  letters  ;  is  surely 
significant  in  a  world  where  militant  nationalism  is  so 
insistently  self-assertive. 

Judged  by  the  illustrations  to  this  book,  the  National 
Theatre  in  Athens,  where  an  intelligent  sense  of  Gre- 
cian classic  tradition  is  combined  with  practical  con- 
temporary stage-craft,  would  seem  to  be  an  isolated 
refuge  of  permanent  aesthetic  values.  Elsewhere  the 
'banal'  and  the  'bizarre'  capriciously  alternate,  with 
little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  Latin,  Teuton  or  Slav, 
European  or  American.  This  state  of  affairs,  if  disap- 
pointing, is  not  without  psychological  interest.  In  cer- 
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tain  aspects,  too,  the  present  trend  is  salutary.  There 
has  been  much  simplification,  and  the  requirements  of 
rapidly  changing  scenes  are  better  understood.  But 
the  'illusion,'  which  is  as  essential  to  theatrical  action 
as  it  is  to  dramatic  dialogue,  has  been  dispelled  in  the 
process.  If  the  stage,  as  Mr.  Whitworth  claims,  'has 
won  back  its  old  freedom,'  it  has  done  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  picturesque — the  'faerie  glamour'  without 
which  there  can  be  no  true  illusory  effect.  Exceptions 
there  are,  and  notable  ones — the  genius  of  a  Max 
Reinhardt,  for  instance,  cannot  be  subdued  by  the 
caprice  of  fashion.  But  such  talents  stand  like  oases  in  a 
desert  whose  mirage  is  an  aesthetic  deceit  concocted  of 
clevercontrivances. This  volume,  which  containsabove 
150  illustrations,  is  well  printed  and  most  attractively 
bound.  The  text  and  photographs  are  undeniably  im- 
portant to  all  who  love  the  stage,  study  its  tenden- 
cies, or  aspire  to  influence  its  evolution. — C.R.C. 


PUPPETS  AND  THE  PUPPET  STAGE 

By  Cyril  W.  Beaumont 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publications, 
1  os.  6d.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  wrappers.  Illustrated) 

ANOTHER  'Studio'  book,  elegantly  attired  and 
.with  a  quantity  of  entertaining  illustrations!  This 
volume  is  altogether  delightful:  it  amuses,  instructs, 
and  leads  the  fancy  into  a  world  of  enchantment  peo- 
pled by  figures  at  once  familiar,  fantastic  and  superla- 
tively romantic.  Here  truly  the  tendencies  of  the  'full- 
grown'  theatre  are  reversed;  for  the  'little  people'  of 
the  Puppet  Show  are  born  of  illusion  and  in  their  pres- 
ence actuality  falls  away  Here  too  (unique  to-day  a- 
mong  the  arts ! )  nations  are  characterized  by  national  id- 
iosyncrasies and  individuals  by  dominant  individuality. 

The  Puppet  is  'as  old  as  civilization  itself,"  'as  old 
as  mankind' — the  tombs  of  ancient  Greece  have  ren- 
dered up  their  'terra-cotta  dolls  with  articulated  limbs,' 
the  sages  of  antiquity  have  not  disdained  to  chronicle 
the  acts  of  the  Puppet  race.  Every  modern  nation  is,  as 
it  were,  cradled  in  puppetry;  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Grand  Siecle,  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  Romantic  Revival,  every  period  down  to  this 
present  age  of  artistic  and  dramatic  'degringolade,' 
have  created  puppets,  played  with  puppets,  loved  and 
applauded  and  dreamed  of  puppet  shows.  The  sub- 
limest  literary  creations  have  sprung  from  this  diminu- 
tive seed:  'Milton  is  said  to  have  received  inspiration 
for  Paradise  Lost  from  witnessing  a  puppet  version  of 
the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,'  while  Goethe  'composed 
many  plays'  for  the  puppet  theatre,  'and  incidentally 
received  inspiration  for  his  Faust.'  Every  nation  has 
its  puppet  hero — a  personification  of  the  national  hu- 
mour and  foibles — the  Neapolitan  Pulcinella,  the  Mil- 
anese Gianduja,  the  French  Polichinelle  and  Guignol,  the 


German  Hanswurst,  the  Austrian  Kasperl,  the  Turkish 
Karagheuz,  the  English  Punch.  Everything  that  people 
have  ever  gossiped  about  has  found  its  way  into  the 
mouths  of  these  gloriously  impudent  grotesques:  they 
are  the  vox  populi  in  burlesque. 

The  technical  side  of  puppetry  is  handled  by  Mr. 
Beaumont  with  the  same  comprehension  as  the  his- 
toric. Every  type  of  puppet — the  String-puppet  (mar- 
ionette), Rod-puppet,  Jigging-puppet,  Glove-puppet, 
Shadow-puppet,  etc. — is  explained  and  illustrated. 
The  photographs  are  admirable.  The  nations'  puppets 
are  classified  and  may  be  compared.  France  and  Italy 
still  excel  in  this  time-honoured  art;  but  Germany 
is  supreme;  that  nation  of  wood-carvers  and  toy- 
makers  has  produced,  and  still  produces,  the  most 
marvellous  puppets  in  the  world.  Moreover,  in  Ger- 
many the  Lilliputian  drama  is  encouraged  and  subsi- 
dized by  the  State  as  an  educational  force.  Nor  is  this 
force  neglected  in  France  and  other  countries.  The 
puppet-theatre  is  in  the  ascendant.  In  England  the 
Model  Theatre  Guild,  founded  in  1925,  of  which 
Gordon  Craig  is  President,  is  ever  growing  in  strength 
and  popularity. — C.R.C. 

THE  'PROPAGANDA'  FORGERIES  (OF 
AUSTRIAN,  BAVARIAN  AND  GERMAN 
STAMPS),  1914-1918 

By  L.  N.  and  M.  Williams 

(London:  David  Field,  Limited,  is.) 

A SECRET  of  the  Great  War  known  only  to  phila- 
telic students  and  certain  Government  officials  is 
revealed  in  some  detail  in  this  little  brochure.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Propa- 
ganda presided  over  by  Lord  NorthclifTe  during  the 
latter  part  of  191  7- 191 8,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
circulate  through  agents  in  the  Central  European 
countries  large  quantities  of  subversive  literature,  and 
the  most  inconspicuous  way  of  doing  this  was  through 
the  medium  of  the  post.  But  to  present  themselves  fre- 
quently at  local  post  offices  and  to  purchase  consider- 
able numbers  of  stamps  might  bring  the  agent  under 
suspicion.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  counterfeit 
various  contemporary  postage  stamps  of  Germany, 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  the  work  being  carried  out  by  a 
London  firm  of  printers  and  supplies  of  the  forged 
stamps  dropped  by  aeroplane  behind  the  enemy  lines. 
Not  until  shortly  after  the  Armistice  did  the  existence 
of  these  historical  counterfeits  come  to  be  suspected  by 
philatelists,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  facts 
were  officially  denied.  The  authors  have  put  together 
a  circumstantial  history  and  detailed  description 
of  the  differences  between  the  originals  and  the 
forgeries  which  goes  far  to  prove  once  more  that 
'truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.' — D.B.A. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  FINE  PRINTS 
Edited  by  Alfred  Fowler 
(The  Print  Society,  Kansas  City,  U.S.A.,  1938.  $10.00) 

HERE  we  have  a  survey  of  prints  from  an  unac- 
customed angle,  that  of  the  inner  material  or 
story-telling  content,  rather  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  technique,  states,  water-marks  and  condition. 
It  is  indeed  a  new  departure  in  these  days  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  picture  should  be  considered,  but  after 
all  it  is  only  a  reversion  to  the  original  point  of  view  of 
the  artist — the  raison  d'etre  of  the  print  itself.  With  the 
authors  of  virtually  all  the  prints  represented  in  this 
book,  the  subject  was  undoubtedly  the  first  considera- 
tion, although  naturally  they  strove  to  make  them  as 
perfect  technically  as  they  could.  In  this  benighted 
century,  subject-matter  has  been  '  cast  as  rubbish  to 
the  void.' 

The  prints  selected  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  per- 
sonal predilections  of  the  writers.  Being  enthusiasts, 
one  or  two  of  them  have  described  their  reactions  in 
something  approaching  lyrical  ecstasy.  But  the  gen- 
eral result  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  amount  of  inter- 
esting matter,  legend,  story  and  romance  which  in- 
spired the  authors  to  the  creation  of  these  prints  and 
that  has  hitherto  escaped  most  of  us.  In  this  we  find 
some  most  valuable  information.  A  case  in  point  is 
Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson's  Slory  of  Diirefs  Ganda,  Ganda 
(Hindu)  being  the  Rhinoceros  which  so  awakened  the 
artist's  astonishment  in  1515.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  to  most  people  the  perusal  of  this  story 
must  bring  them  an  added  interest. 

The  range  is  wide  and  the  print-makers  among  the 
greatest,  Diirer,  Callot,  Hollar,  Piranesi,  Goya,  Meryon, 
Tiepolo,  Turner,  Whistler  and  Daumier,  and  a  few  of 
the  moderns.  We  cannot  approve  however  the  employ- 
ment of  collotype  reproduction  for  intaglio  prints  or 
even  for  woodcuts.  The  result  is  uncertain  and  a  trifle 
woolly,  and  moreover  the  excessive  whiteness  of  the 
paper  has  a  slightly  bleak  effect.  Otherwise  as  a  piece 
of  book-making  there  is  much  to  commend. — H.G.F. 

THE  PRINT  COLLECTORS'  QUARTERLY 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Stubbs 

(October  1938.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.S.A.  $3.50  a 
year) 

THE  latest  issue  of  this  highly  reputed  journal  to 
reach  us  shows  more  catholicity  of  taste  than  dis- 
crimination. The  five  articles  are  devoted  respectively 
to  Troy  Kinney  (by  himself),  the  Etchings  of  Arthur  Briscoe 
by  Harold  J.  L.  Wright,  Frank  Duveneck  by  Emily 
Poole,  Titian's  Woodcuts  by  Hans  Tietze  and  E.  Tietze- 
Conrat,  a  scholarly  production  this,  and  a  note  on  cer- 
tain engravings  by  Leonard  Limousin,  Enameller  and  En- 


graver by  Marvin  Chauncey  Ross.  The  usual  quarterly 
notes  follow  and  twelve  full-page  reproductions  of 
prints  by  living  artists.  One  misses  somehow  the  more 
fastidious  taste  shown  and  the  more  scholarly  at- 
mosphere imparted  to  this  journal  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Campbell  Dodgson's  editorship.— G. 

A   HISTORY   OF   GOLD  SNUFF-BOXES 

B.y'  Richard  and  Martin  Norton 

(With  45  Plates.  Published  by  Messrs.  S.  J.  Phillips, 
New  Bond  Street,  London.  10s.  6d.) 

CONSIDERING  the  esteem  in  which  gold  snuff- 
boxes are  held  and  the  expenditure  lavished  upon 
their  manufacture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fascination  of 
the  subject,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  'no  book  de- 
voted to  their  history  and  technique  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted in  the  English  language.'  Mr.  Frank  Davis,  who  in- 
troduces the  book  before  us,  mentions  Monsieur  A. 
Nocq's  volume  on  snuff-boxes,  which  is  an  important 
monography,  but  this  is  in  French,  and  refers  solely 
to  the  collection  in  the  Louvre.  For  us  then,  Messrs. 
Richard  and  Martin  Norton  in  supplying  this  desidera- 
tum have  done  an  indispensable  piece  of  work,  the 
more  valuable  since  they  possess  the  expert's  particular 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  life's  training  among  such 
bibelots  and  indeed  among  objects  of  similar  designa- 
tion, equally  precious,  has  given  each  of  them  a  rare 
understanding  and  an  unusually  wide  experience. 

The  number  of  fine  gold  snuff-boxes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  that  has  come  down  to  us  unimpaired  is  proof 
ol  the  high  appreciation  in  which  they  are  held.  In  their 
manufacture,  pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  the 
French  craftsmen,  and  in  particular  to  those  of  Paris. 
Even  those  made  elsewhere,  whether  in  England, 
Germany,  Switzerland  or  Sweden,  bear  the  marks  of 
French  tutelage  and  the  impress  of  French  taste. 

In  the  present  book  the  authors  justly  give  the  pre- 
ponderance to  French  boxes — thirty-nine  examples  of 
French  make  to  twelve  others.  The  illustrations  them- 
selves are  something  for  the  connoisseur  to  gloat  over 
and  are  reproduced  natural  size.  Opposite  each  is  given 
concise  but  adequate  description,  the  maker's  name, 
painter's  name  when  known,  that  of  the  fermier  general 
(the  individual  to  whom  the  taxes  were  farmed  out), 
dimensions  each  way,  and  all  essential  details.  Thus  the 
reader's  studies  are  made  easy.  The  chapters  on  mate- 
rials and  technique,  and  on  marks  are  short  and  to  the 
point,  and  are  preceded  by  a  wholly  delightful  essay  in 
which  the  authors  have  reviewed  the  social  history,  not 
only  of  snuff-boxes,  but  of  tobacco  and  snuff-taking 
also.  A  last  word  must  be  given  in  praise  of  the  book  it- 
self which  is  presented  in  a  form  worthy  of  its  subject. 
Paper  and  print  are  of  superfine  quality  and  the  bind- 
ing is  in  full  tree  calf  lettered  in  gold. — H.G.F. 
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THE  W.  R.  HEARST  COLLECTIONS 

THE  sale  of  a  further  portion  of  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst's  collection  of  old  English 
and  foreign  silver,  removed  from  St.  Donat's 
Castle,  South  Wales,  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
last  days  of  1938's  auction  room  session.  It  took  place 
at  Christie's  on  December  14th;  and  the  146  lots  cata- 
logued, the  more  important  of  which  were  illustrated 
and  described  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  in  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  The  Connoisseur,  brought  a  'knock 
down'  total  of  £41,882.  The  majority  of  the  items  were 
sold,  but  the  amount  realized  shows  a  considerable 
drop  on  the  sum  paid  for  the  collection.  The  disparity 
in  totals  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hearst 
bought  most  of  the  pieces  in  the  period  of  peak  prices, 
but  that  his  agents  invariably  had  instructions  to  beat 
all  auction  competitors.  The  consecjuence  was  that, 
though  old  silver  has  a  stable  value,  these  abnormally 
high  prices  could  not  reasonably  be  maintained.  There 
were,  of  course,  certain  appreciations,  and  in  some 
cases  the  declines  were  slight.  But,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
perts present  at  the  sale  considered  the  result  satis- 
factory. However,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  note  that  three 
of  the  important  pieces  in  the  sale  are  to  remain  per- 
manently in  this  country. 

The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  famous  Pusey  Horn 
(fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our  December  issue, 
pp.  288-90).  This  brought  £1,900  and  was  purchased 
by  Mrs.  Bouverie-Pusey,  widow  of  Mr.  Philip  Bouverie- 
Pusey,  of  Pusey,  Berkshire,  who  generously  presented  it 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton. This  cost  Mr.  Hearst  £1,950  in  1935.  Thanks  to 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  the  same  Museum 
became  possessed  of  another  treasure  from  this  col- 
lection. It  is  a  Commonwealth  peg  tankard  and  cover 
by  John  Plummer,  of  York,  1657,  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  Sayer,  of  Worsall,  Yorkshire.  Sir  Alec  Martin, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Fund,  gave  £820  for  it.  This  had 
cost  £604  in  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Williamson  sale  in  1 936.  The 
Boston  Museum  (Lincolnshire)  acquired  through  don- 
ations from  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  and 
local  authorities  the  silver-gilt  mace  in  the  form  of  an 
oar,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1725.  An  inscription  engraved 
on  the  oar  reads :  'This  Oar,  a  Badge  of  Authority,  used 
by  the  Ancient  Corporation  of  Boston,  was  sold  by  the 
Modern  Town  Council  in  1832  [the  price  is  stated  to 
have  been  £28  16s.  7d.],  and  purchased  by  Francis 
Thirkill,  an  Alderman  of  the  Boro',  by  whose  widow  it 
was  presented  to  the  Earl  Brownlow  in  1840.'  In  the 
Brownlow  sale  at  Christie's  in  1929,  it  brought  £1,800. 
It  now  cost  £1,100. 


Other  notable  pieces  in  the  Hearst  sale  included  tin- 
Great  Mace  and  Sword  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Galway, 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  December  issue  (pp. 
294-5).  These  failed  to  reach  their  reserve,  and  were 
bought  in  at  £1,950.  Mr.  Hearst  purchased  the  two 
relics  in  1935  for  £5,000.  In  the  same  year  £1,250  was 
given  for  a  George  I  silver-gilt  punch-bowl,  by  Thomas 
Farrer,  1722.  It  now  realized  £900.  A  William  and 
Mary  toilet  service  (2 1  pieces) ,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1 69 1 , 
made  £1,020  against  £1,700  given  for  it  in  1935;  while 
another,  of  ten  pieces,  by  the  same  silversmith,  was 
knocked  down  at  £840  (£580  in  1935).  A  pair  of 
Queen  Anne  silver-gilt  ewers,  by  Samuel  Pantin,  1 7 1 3. 
formerly  belonging  to  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  George  III,  sold  for  £1,400  (in  1929  they  cost 
£4,200);  four  George  II  silver-gilt  table  candlesticks, 
by  John  Le  Sage,  1  732,  £255  (in  1933  £105) ;  a  Queen 
Anne  large  circular  side-board  dish,  by  John  Chartier, 
1707,  £420  (£225  in  1932);  a  James  I  silver-gilt  rose- 
water  ewer  and  dish,  1 6 1 8,  maker's  mark  indistinct,  but 
previously  described  as  a  running  cupid,  £1 ,950  (£1 ,650 
in  1 914) ;  a  silver-gilt  flagon,  1607,  maker's  mark  J. A. 
in  a  shaped  shield,  £1,000  (£999  in  1934) ;  and  an  Eliza- 
bethan silver-gilt  standing  salt,  1585,  £800  (£700  in 
1932).  The  four  mazer  bowls  described  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  (pp.  290—1)  failed  to  raise  enthusiasm — the 
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Fergusson  example  being  knocked  down  at  £i,  100;  the 
GifTord  at  £350;  the  Temple  Newsam  at  £500  (cost 
£850  in  1935);  and  the  Robert  Drane  brought  £290 
(£620  in  1936).  A  James  I  silver-gilt  steeple-cup  and 
cover,  by  F.  Terry,  1623,  changed  hands  at  £580,  as 
against  the  £736  given  for  it  in  1935;  a  pair  of  silver- 
gilt  grace  cups,  161 9,  maker's  mark  W.F.,  £580  (£874 
in  1935);  a  Commonwealth  porringer,  cover  and 
stand,  1655,  maker's  mark  A.M.  in  monogram,  probably 
for  A.  Moore,  £1,000  (^J  1,511  in  1930)  and  a  Charles  II 
large  two-handled  porringer,  cover  and  stand,  1662, 
maker's  mark  R.F.  between  pellets,  £1,000. 


THE    NEW  YORK  SERIES 

THE  three  days'  sale  of  the  fourth  portion  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  works 
of  art,  housed  in  America,  was  concluded  at  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  on  January  7th,  for  a  total 
of  $227,317.  The  400  lots  offered  comprised  forty 
paintings;  English  silver  from  the  Elizabethan  to  the 
Georgian  period;  English  and  French  furniture  and 
objects  of  art.  The  more  notable  of  the  pictures  in- 


TITLE  PAGE  OF  MADRIGALS  AND  MOTTETS,  ETC..  1612  :  FROM 
THE  G.  E.  P.  ARKWRIGHT  COLLECTION'  :  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S 


eluded  a  half-length  figure  of  Louis  XVII,  as  The 
Dauphin,  painted  by  Greuze  about  1791,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Napoleon  III,  which  realized  8  1 3,500 ; 
a  full-length  of  Lady  Frances  Warren  (nee  Frances  Bisshopp) , 
by  Reynolds,  done  between  1757  and  1759,  810,500  (in 
the  Williams-Bulkeley  sale  in  1922  it  brought  £5,040) ; 
Le  Moulin  de  Charenton,  by  Boucher,  at  one  time  in  the 
collection  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  85,500;  Beech- 
ey's  Mrs.  Phillip  Hills  and  Her  Son  Robert,  83,500;  and 
Lely's  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  wearing  a  decollete  brown 
gown  with  white  sleeves,  $3,000.  Of  the  furniture,  a 
Louis  XV  acajou  and  tulip-wood  commode,  by  Claude 
Charles  Saunier,  fetched  85,400  (in  the  James  Edward 
Taylor  sale,  191 2,  it  realized  £5,040) ;  a  George  I  finely 
carved  walnut  settee,  covered  with  crewel  needlework, 
and  supported  on  four  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating 
in  claw-feet,  $4,300;  a  William  and  Mary  inlaid  wal- 
nut suite,  comprising  a  settee,  four  chairs  and  a  pair  of 
stools,  upholstered  inpatinated  rose  crimson  silk  velvet, 
formerly  at  Denham  Place,  Buckinghamshire,  83,700. 

Among  the  more  interesting  pieces  of  silver  w  as  a 
pair  of  Elizabethan  gilded  silver  rosewater  flagons, 
bearing  the  London  hall-mark  date  for  1597,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
Edward  Coke.  At  Christie's  in  1905  these  flagons  sold 
for  £3,500.  They  now  fetched  87,200.  A  pair  of  Charles 
II  silver-gilt  scalloped  dishes,  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  Brownlow  impaling  Pultency  surrounded  by  plume 
mantling,  1664,  maker's  mark  A.F.,  made  $6,800 
(in  the  Brownlow  sale,  1929,  the  pair  cost  £3,300,1; 
and  a  Charles  II  gilded  silver  flagon  and  a  pair  of  gob- 
lets, each  piece  engraved  with  Arms  and  Cypher  of 
William  and  Mary,  1660,  maker's  mark  on  flagon  R.F, 
between  pellets,  and  on  goblets  W.H.  with  mullet  below, 
85,500  (in  the  G.  A.  Crawley  sale  1927,  £1,680). 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

AT  Christie's,  on  December  9th,  two  drawings  in 
±\.  gouache,  by  D.  Gardner,  representing  Margaret. 
Lady  Stanley,  in  a  white  dress  resting  her  elbow  on  a  pedestal, 
and  John  Thomas,  1st  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  in  plum- 
coloured  dress,  with  a  dog,  sold  as  one  lot  for  £162  15s. : 
and  £105  was  given  for  A  Woody  Road  Scene,  with 
peasants,  on  panel,  attributed  to  Hobbema.  Three  days 
later  £102  18s.  was  paid  for  A  Welsh  Pool,  Llangwy, 
1 9 10,  by  B.  W.  Leader;  while  two  water-colour  draw- 
ings, Springtime,  1865,  by  Birket  Foster,  and  A  Norfolk 
River,  by  P.  de  Wint,  changed  hands  at  £157  10s.  and 
£178  1  os.  respectively. 

In  the  same  rooms  on  December  1 6th,  a  portrait  of 
James  Levett,  shooting  at  Wychnor  Park,  Staffordshire,  by 
James  Ward,  signed  and  dated  181 2,  realized  £1,470. 
It  had  been  sent  for  sale  by  Major  Berkely  Levett,  a 
great-grandson  of  the  sitter;  and  is  reproduced  in  col- 
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our  in  W.  S.  Sparrow's  A  Book  of  Sporting 
Painters  (p.  72 ) .  From  other  sources  came 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  white  dress,  with 
blue  cloak,  by  F.  Cotes,  in  a  painted 
oval,  which  realized  £157  10s.;  The 
Dancing  Lesson,  with  a  negro  musician,  by 
M.  Le  Nain,  £262  10s.;  a  hall-length 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Frances  Graham,  painted 
by  Romney  between  1 789  and  1 790, 
£336  (the  artist  received  £26  5s.  for  this) ; 
one  of  Thomas  Garforth,  in  grey  coat  with 
dog  and  dead  partridge  at  his  feet,  attributed 
to  Wright,  £189;  and  a  party  in  the 
gardens  of  a  chateau,  ascribed  to 
Fragonard,  £315. 

In  a  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  December 
14th,  a  small  Dutch  school  panel  of 
flowers  in  a  glass  brought  £  1 00 ;  and  a  wa- 
ter-colour drawing  of  a  scene  in  a  Dutch 
town,  by  H.  P.  Schouten,  made  £90. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 


WILLIAM  \  MAR  Y  KINGWOOD  &  WALNUT  CABINET  :  M.  E.  COLLINS  SALE  (CHRISTIE'S) 


CHRISTIE'S  sale  on  December  1 9th 
included  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  of 
serpentine  shape  and  bombe  lines,  supported  on  curved 
and  tapering  legs,  stamped  C.  Chevallier,  which  found 
a  buyer  at  £304  10s.;  a  Louis  XVI  parquetry  com- 
mode, with  shaped  front  and  sides,  by  M.  Carlin  (illus- 
trated in  The  Connoisseur  last  month,  p.  58),  £220 
1  os.;  a  panel  of  eighteenth-century  Aubusson  tapestry, 
woven  with  two  children,  with  a  cat  and  bird,  in  a  land- 
scape, £120  15s. ;  a  Lille  panel  of  the  same  period,  il- 
lustrating a  Teniers  subject,  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  weaver,  the  widow  of  Gilles  Wernier,  £115  10s. ;  a 
seventeenth-century  Brussels  panel,  depicting  a  scene 
from  the  story  of  David  and 'Goliath,  £1 47  ;and  a  late  six- 
teenth-century Enghien  panel,  woven  with  birds  and 
animals  in  a  verdure  landscape,  £141  15s.  On  Decem- 
ber 20th,  a  violin  by  Antonio  Stradivari,  1 7 1 3,  changed 
hands  at  £780.  It  was  sold  by  order  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Ley  for  the  benefit  of  Sir  Henry  Wood's  Jubilee 
Fund.  From  other  properties  came  a  violin,  1627,  by  A. 
and  H.  Amati  of  Cremona,  which  fetched  £290 ;  and  a  rec- 
tangular oak  box  formed  from  a  splinter  of  The  Victory, 
the  lid  set  with  an  ivory  carving  of  the  British  Fleet  at 
Trafalgar,  formerly  the  property  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
£105;  while  on  December  21st,  £378  was  paid  for  a 
pair  of  Nymphenburg  figures  of  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
represented  dancing,  their  clothes  decorated  in  colour, 
8  inches  high. 

A  collection  of  Continental,  English  and  Chinese 
porcelain  and  pottery,  the  property  of  Mr.  Claude  W. 
Heneage,  brought  a  total  of  £1,092  at  Sotheby's  on 
December  8th — the  top  price,  £36,  was  given  for  a 


pair  of  Chelsea  figures  of  a  bun  seller  and  companion. 
On  the  following  day,  £145  was  bid  for  a  pate  tendre 
Hague  porcelain  dinner  service  (112  pieces) ,  decorated 
with  aquatic  and  exotic  birds,  poultry  and  sprays  of 
flowers  within  a  border  of  festoons.  Then,  on  December 
1  Gth,  a  final  offer  of  £360  was  made  for  a  Cromwellian 
oak  court  cupboard,  the  cornice  carved  with  vine 
scrolls  centering  on  the  date  1656;  and  at  £225  the 
hammer  fell  on  a  Soho  tapestry  panel,  worked  with 
bacchanalian  children  and  other  figures,  with  a 
chateau  in  the  middle  distance.  This  panel  is  illustrated 
and  fully  described  in  Marillier's  English  Tapestries  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  a  sale  of  antiquities  on  Decem- 
ber 20th,  an  eye  of  sardonyx  (i-fG  inches  diameter) 
known  as  The  Eye  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  found  at  Babylon 
during  the  excavation  of  the  Temples  in  1 9 1 4,  realized 
£360;  a  bas-relief  of  the  head  of  a  divine  winged 
human-headed  figure,  one  of  a  number  which  were 
discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  on  the  walls  of  the 
North-West  Palace  at  Nimrud,  built  by  Asshur-nasir- 
pal  II,  King  of  Assyria  (883-859  B.C.)  £330;  and  a 
quartzite  head  of  a  king,  wearing  the  (blue)  war  helmet 
and  uraeus,  from  a  nearly  life-size  statue  of  the  XIX 
Dynasty,  £310. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER 

AT  Christie's,  on  December  20th,  a  George  III 
xA.gold  snuff-box,  of  rectangular  form,  London, 
181 7,  inscribed  'From  H.M.  King  George  IV  to  Sir 
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A  CHIPPENDALE  ARMCHAIR  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
M.  E.  COLLINS  :  SOLD  AT  THE  ROOMS  OF  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE 


Stewart  Bruce,  1822'  fetched  £200;  and  four  gold 
snuff-boxes,  presented  by  various  Irish  bodies  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Foster,  the  last  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  brought  a  total  of  £456.  On  the 
following  day  a  sale  of  old  English  silver  included  a 
plain  tumbler  cup,  with  everted  lip,  engraved  with  the 
initials  W.D.M.,  by  Eli  Bilton,  c.  1698  (3  oz.  18  dwt. 
which  fetched  1 45s.  per  oz. ;  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks, 
by  Samuel  Margas,  1723,  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
George  II  and  the  inscription  'At  ye  launching  of  his 
Majesty's  Ship  the  Bristol,  a  4th.  Rate  of  50  Guns 
1 02 1  Tunns  the  9th.  of  July  1746.  Built  by  MR.  Jn' 
Holland  at  Woolwich'  (33  oz.  16  dwt.),  70s.;  a  plain 
circular  bowl,  by  William  Fleming,  171 1  (3  oz.  15  dwt.), 
190s.  per  oz.;  and  another  of  1664,  maker's  mark  J.C. 
a  mullet  below  (1  oz.  12  dwt.),  250s. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  top  price  in  a  two  days'  sale  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  from  various  sources,  concluded  at 
Sotheby's  on  December  21st,  was  £950,  given  for  a 


magnificent  copy  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  edition  of 
Chaucer's  Works,  1896,  printed  on  vellum,  one  of  13  so 
printed.  This  impression  was  sold  some  years  ago  at 
Glasgow  for  £1,480;  and  two  copies  had  previously 
fetched  as  much  as  £4,000  each  in  the  London  sale- 
rooms. The  present  example  came  from  the  library  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow,  as  did  a 
copy  of  the  1834  edition  of  Samuel  Rogers's  Poems, 
beautifully  bound  by  Francis  Bedford  in  dark  blue 
inlaid  red,  green  and  citron  morocco,  in  the  style  of 
J.  A.  De  Rome,  which  fetched  £155;  Italy,  a  Poem, 
1830,  by  the  same  author,  in  similar  binding,  £128;  a 
first  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  1667,  bound  in 
contemporary  panelled  calf,  £115;  a  'first'  of  Robert 
Burton's  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  with  errata  leaf  at 
end,  1 62 1,  £92;  the  1841  edition  of  William  Cowper's 
Poems,  bound  in  citron  inlaid  green  morocco  gilt  by 
Bedford,  £96;  a  tall  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Gold- 
smith's The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  1  766,  two  volumes,  with 
an  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Volume  I,  in  the  hand  of 
John  Brown,  author  of  Rab  and  His  Friends,  £96 ;  the 
1846  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  bound  in 
dark  green  morocco  with  red  and  citron  morocco  in- 
lays by  Bedford,  £78;  and  a  complete  set  of  first 
editions  of  Scott's  Waverley  Novels,  18 14-1832,  74 
volumes,  uniformly  bound  in  brown  levant  morocco 
gilt  by  Riviere,  £80.  From  another  source  came  letters, 
papers  and  relics  relating  to  John  Mytton,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  figures  in  the  annals  of  British  sport. 
These  were  sold  in  seven  separate  lots  and  brought  a 
total  of  £119  1  os.  The  letters  (16  in  all)  written  by 
Mytton  to  his  agent,  Walter  Broughall,  between  1831 
and  1834,  deal  with  the  final  and  most  distressing 
chapter  of  his  tempestuous  career.  They  changed 
hands  at  £64. 


NEW  YORK  SALES 

IN  a  sale  of  pictures,  from  various  sources,  at  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  on  December 
2nd,  a  portrait  of  Captain  Frederick  Philipse,  of  the  King's 
American  Dragoons  (died  1829),  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
brought  S5,ooo;  the  same  artist's  Mrs.  William  Le 
Conte  (ne'e  Elizabeth  Lawrence),  S  1,700;  and  his  portrait 
of  Benjamin  West,  painted  in  London  about  1780, 
S 1 , 1 75.  Beechey's  portrait  of  General  Viscount  Hill  in  the 
scarlet  uniform  coat  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  realized  Si, 300; 
a  bust  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  in  white  chemisette,  by 
Greuze,  signed,  S2,ooo;  and  Lady  Hamilton  as  Supplica- 
tion, by  Romney,  S900. 

Two  important  sales  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries 
will  be  reported  in  our  next  review— the  Annie  L. 
Benjamin  and  Frederick  E.  Lewis  collections  of  paint- 
ings (January  19th)  and  the  Emily  F.  Griggs  and 
Annie  L.  Benjamin  furniture  (January  20th). 
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Pair  of  Square  Silver  Salvers,   made  in  1727 
during  the  reign  of  George  II  by  Benjamin  Pyne. 
6  in.  across. 
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THE     Council    of    THE    BRITISH    ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION   has   arranged   a   Conference   to   be   held  at 
Birmingham  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  3rd  and  4th,  1939. 

The  Conference  will  open  with  a  business  meeting  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  on  Friday,  March  3rd,  at  3.30  p.m.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  Dinner  at  8  p.m.,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  Association 
will  be  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other 
prominent  guests. 

On  Saturday,  March  4th,  a  party  of  members  will  visit  Ragley  Hall, 
Alcester,  by  kind  permission  of  Brig. -Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Henry 
C.  Seymour,  D.S.O. 

The  Golfing  Society  of  the  Association  will  hold  its  Spring  Meeting 
on  one  of  the  local  courses  on  Friday,  March  3rd. 

Dinner  Tickets  (price  12s.  6d.  each)  and  full  particulars  of  the 
Conference  arrangements  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  Association's  registered  office,  Bank  Buildings,  16,  St. 
James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

sjc  This  page  will  be  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. —  Editor. 
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An  important  Set  of  8  Antique  Georgian  Silver  Candlesticks. 
They  are  I  \\  ins.  high,  and  were  made  in  Sheffield  1816-17. 


Antique  Rockingham  Tea  and  Coffee  Service  of  34  pieces. 
It  has  very  attractive  floral  decoration. 


SCOTLAND 


JOHN  BELL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  Central  3090 
Telegraphic  Address:  'Antiques,  Aberdeen' 


An  unusually  attractive  small  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Side-  /  ' 
board  in  perfect  original  preservation.    Length,  3  ft.  10  ins. 


Important  Antique  Gilt  Mirror  with  beauti- 
fully carved  frame  and  original  gilding. 
Extreme  height,  4  ft.  9  ins.  ;  width,  32  ins. 


Early  18th-century  Grandfather 
Clock  in  fine  walnut  case,  with 
original  movement,  by  George 
Clerke,  London. 


Antique  Mahogany  Wing  Chair  covered  in 
Gordon  Tartan.    The  legs  are  attractively 
moulded. 


MARY  RUTHVEN  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING 
BY  VAN  DYCK  IN  THE  MUNICH  GALLERY 


LATER  SCOTTISH  PAINTINGS 
AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


A  PPRAISAL  in  matters  of  art  is  a  queer 
/-\  business.  It  is  largely  an  affair  of  pre- 
1/  J^ferences  and  antipathies.  What  is  the 
meat  of  critics  to-day  is  so  often  their  poison 
to-morrow.  Looking  back  over  many  years, 
we  notice  that  their  pronouncements  have 
nearly  always  been  made  as  though  they  were 
irrevocable — and  let  no  man  gainsay  them. 
But  there  is  no  final  word  in  criticism.  The 
truth  is  that  preferences  in  painting,  as  in  all 
else,  are  a  matter  of  fashion.  Even  thought  it- 
self fluctuates  and  is  subject  to  fashion,  being 
constantly  remoulded.  What  a  stir  was  made 
in  the  'nineties  by  the  group  of  painters  known 
as  the  'Glasgow  School' !  In  the  light  (or  fog) 
of  present-day  predilections  it  looks  astonish- 


ingly demode.  The  clamorous  devotees  of 
Matisse,  Picasso  and  the  like  will  have  none 
of  it.  But  the  day  will  follow  when  their  own 
views  will  go  likewise  down  the  sink.  Time 
inevitably  sifts  the  waters  clear — the  mud  is 
abased  and  out  of  sight. 

Meantime  the  Protean  nature  of  painting 
will  continue  to  baffle  and  elude  critics, 
though  the  'discoverers'  will  continue  to  think 
they  discover.  One  may  see  at  Burlington 
House  the  many  changes  Scottish  painting 
has  undergone  in  a  single  century.  These  have 
been  due  to  influences  from  beyond  the  bor- 
der. Many  visitors  (mostly  Scottish)  have  been 
heard  to  regret  that  the  earlier  and  more  ex- 
clusively native  side  has  not  been  more  fully 


'LA  GLORIA'  :  BY  JOHN-  PHILIP,  R.A.,  H.R.S.A.  .SHOWN  FIRST  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  IN  1SB5  AS  A  SPANISH  WAKE'  :  LENT 
TO  THE  PRESENT  EXHIBITION  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  BY  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND 
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represented.  Throughout  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury divergences  became  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. A  further  remove  from  the  native 
idiom — -the  case  of  Allan  Ramsay  in  the  prev- 
ious century  has  already  been  noted — seems  to 
have  been  inaugurated  by  the  historico-anec- 
dotal  phase,  influenced  in  one  direction  by  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  e.g.  Noel  Paton, 
David  Scott  and  William  Dyce,  and  in  another 
by  the  foreign  importations  of  John  Philip, 
Fettes  Douglas,  and  Wilkie  in  his  later  stages. 

Robert  Scott  Lauder  (1803- 1869)  makes  a 
convenient  starting-point  for  this  new  phase. 
Though  his  own  performance  may  not  be  of 
first-class  significance,  the  five  years  he  had 
spent  in  Italy  and  a  marked  personality  had 
endowed  him  with  great  authority  and  the  re- 
sults are  reflected  in  a  band  of  brilliant  pupils. 
Most  outstanding  of  these  was  William  Quil- 
ler  Orchardson,  a  painter  of  aristocratic,  even 
fastidious  taste,  whose  interpretations  of  the 
social  behaviour  of  the  upper  classes  are  dis- 
tinguished by  refinement  of  colour  and  sub- 
tlety of  drawing.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  better 
representation  could  have  been  made  than 


that  now  at  Burlington  House,  though  his  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey  (not  shown)  is  probably  his  high- 
water  mark  in  portraiture.  Others  of  Lauder's 
pupils  who  attained  celebrity  were  John  Pet- 
tie,  George  Chalmers,  Hugh  Cameron  and 
the  landscapists  Peter  Graham,  Macwhirter 
and  McTaggart.  These  names  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  importance  of  Lauder. 

The  robust  John  Philip  (181 7-1867)  must 
here  be  mentioned.  His  visits  to  Spain,  some- 
what late  in  his  career,  not  only  brought  to  his 
own  talents  a  new  light,  but  were  fruitful  in 
their  effects  upon  others.  Philip  is  said  to  have 
imported  'a  new  and  rich  vein  of  colour  into 
Scottish  painting,'  but  those  conversant  with 
Spanish  taste  must  have  observed  that  the 
colours  predominantly  in  favour  in  the  Penin- 
sula are  black,  scarlet  and  emerald  green,  and 
these  are  precisely  the  tints  which  prevail 
in  the  majority  of  Scottish  tartans.  His  strong 
oppositions  of  light  and  shade  and  richness  of 
pictorial  effect,  however,  had  more  definite  re- 
sults upon  his  successors  and  contributed  their 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  style  of  those 
associated  with  Lauder.  La  Gloria,  here  illus- 


'MARIAGE  DE  CONVENANCE— AFTER'  :  BY  SIR  W.  Q.  ORCHARDSON,  R.A.    H.R.S.A.  :  LENT  BY  THE  ABERDEEN  ART  GALLERY 
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trated,  painted  in 
1864,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  and 
most  ambitious  of  his 
Spanish  works. 

We  must  here  refer 
to  an  influence  that 
has  been  but  little 
remarked  in  accounts 
of  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion, but  which  had 
an  immediate  effect 
upon  all  painters  of 
European  national- 
ity. Visitors  may  have 
noticed  a  rather 
breezy  little  canvas  in 
Gallery  V  called  Leith 
Pier,  by  David  Octa- 
vius  Hill.  The  picture 
itself  is  of  no  particu- 
lar importance,  but 

its  author,  who  was  born  in  1802,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  photography,  and,  as  none  can 
doubt,  one  of  its  very  greatest  exponents.  His 
understanding  of  its  uses  as  a  pictorial  medium 
has  never  been  excelled.*  It  appears  that  he 
took  up  photography, 
or  more  expressly  cal- 
otypography,  to  aid 
him  in  his  immense 
work,  Signing  the  Deed 
of  Demission,^  in  which 
he  had  to  introduce  no 
fewer  than  470  por- 
traits of  leaders  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. What  a  powerful 
influence  photography 
exercised  upon  paint- 
ing in  the  mid-Nine- 


'  A  SWORD  AND  DAGGER  FIGHT'  :  BY  JOHN  PETTIE  R.A.,  H.R.S.A.  :  CORPORATION  ART  GALLERY,  GLASGOW 


teenth  Century  may  be  observed  in  the  por- 
traits of  Daniel  Macnee  (1806- 1 882),  Robert 
Herdman  ( 1 829- 1 888) ,  Francis  Grant  ( 1 803- 
1878),  continuing  down  to  George  Reid  ( 1 84 1 
-1 91 3),  and  including  countless  others.  The 


T  w  - 


*  Incidentally  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  visit  should 
be  made  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  where  an  ex- 
hibition to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  invention  of 
photography  is  being  held. 
Here  may  be  seen  some  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  Octavius 
Hill. 

t  Edinburgh,  Hall  of  the 
United  Free  Presbytery. 


'A  HIGHLAND  FUNERAL'  :  BY  SIR  JAMES  GUTHRIE,  P.R.S.A.,  H.R.A.  :  FROM  THE  GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY 
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landscape  painters,  Macwhirter,  Peter  Graham 
and  the  two  Farquharsons,  were  equally  af- 
fected. Noel  Paton  and  William  Dyce  profited 
by  it  (or  otherwise).  One  well-known  painter 
was  heard  to  say  that  photography  had  given 
the  death-blow  to  the  artist's  profession.  The 
aim  then  was  to  compete  with  the  photograph 
on  its  own  ground — to  equal  it  in  verisimilitude, 
and  precision  of  detail,  to  excel  it  by  means  of 
scale  and  colour,  or  to  confess  defeat.  To  be 
called  photographic  in  these  days  is  the  painter's 
worst  reproach. 

While  Chalmers  found  his  interests  in  plumb- 
ing the  depths  of  obscurity,  McTaggart,  the 
pleinairist  of  the  Western  shores,  devoted  his 
keen  eyesight  to  exploring  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  the  movements  of  wind  and  wave.  Mc- 
Taggart's  earlier  works  were  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
minuteness  in  execution  of  detail.  In  such  a 
canvas  as  the  early  and  very  fine  Spring  (belong- 
ing to  Sir  James  Caw),  we  feel  more  lasting 
satisfaction  than  in  some  of  the  later  works  with 
their  slap-dash  and  hit  or  miss  effects.  There  is 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  more  of  substance  in 
Spring]  the  figures  being  not  only  beautifully 
wrought,  but  attractive  and  interesting  human 
personalities,  vastly  superior  in  our  estimation 
to  the  disembodied  wraiths  whizzing  about  the 
foregrounds  of  his  later  sea-shore  pictures.  A 
very  considerable  if  belated  reputation  has  come 


GULLANE 
WILLIAM 


'THE  WARDEN  OF  THE  MARCHES':  BY  E.  A.WALTON,  R.S.A.,  P.R.S.W. 
PAINTED  C.  1916  :  LENT  BY  SIR  PATRICK  FORD,  BART.,  H.K.S.A. 


to  McTaggart  as  a  pioneer  of  impression- 
ism, but  this  reputation  is  ill-served  by  show- 
ing a  continuous 
panorama  of  sea- 
shore effects,  all 
much  the  same, 
round  the  entire 
wall-space  of  the 
Lecture  Room. 
Light  and  move- 
ment are  there  in 
abundance,  but 
there  is  often  lack 
of  focus  and  reces- 
sion. While  the 
foreground  figures 
are  phantoms, 
over-accented 
rocks  in  the  dis- 
tance leap  to  the 
eye  over  their 
heads,  and  heavy 
clouds  fail  to  keep 


sands  and  north  berwick  law  from  cockenzie  :  painted  while  at  port  seton,  1894,  by 
McTaggart,  r.s.a.  :  lent  to.  the  exhibition  at  burlington  house  by  j.  w.  blyth,  esq. 
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'RONDA  FAIR' :  BY  ARTHUR  MELVILLE,  A. R.S.A.,  R.W.S. :  FROM  THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY,  LIVERPOOL 


their  due  places  in  the  perspective. 

A  further  change  of  principle  and  practice 
marked  the  outlook  in  the  early  'eighties. 
Scotland  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Paris. 
How  strongly  her  painters  had  been  gripped 
may  be  seen  in  such  a  work 
as  Schoolmates,  painted  by 
Guthriein  1884.  Although 
Guthrie  was  virtually  self- 
taught  and  never  worked 
in  Paris,  this  canvas  is  al- 
most unadulterated  Bas- 
tien-Lepage.  The  leading 
girl  is  a  pure  French  type. 
The  influence  of  the 
French  pleinairist  at  that 
time  was  enormous,  and 
is  fresh  in  the  writer's  own 
memory.  Walton,  Roche, 
Macgregor,  with  Sir  John 
Lavery,  Sir  George  Clau- 
sen and  George  Henry 
(the  last  three  still  happily 
with  us)  were  all  fired 
with  the  new  enthusiasm. 
Melville  and  Hornel 
showed  a  greater  indepen- 
dence and  originality. 


Much  honour  has 
been  done  to  Guthrie. 
Perhaps  he  is  over- 
represented.  By  filling 
an  entire  room  with 
twenty-five  canvases, 
the  executive  have  re- 
vealed his  weaknesses 
as  well  as  his  strength. 
The  later  portraits, 
while  solid  and  satisfy- 
ing enough  as  regards 
the  heads,  are  often 
flimsy  and  bodiless. 
They  are  simple,  well- 
conceived  and  never 
cluttered  with  acces- 
sories, but  the  ghostly 
dresses  contain  no  fig- 
ures. We  have  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  High- 
land Funeral,  a  work  of 
1882,  as  showing  the 
direction  in  which  Guthrie's  talent  was  set 
before  he  turned  aside  to  the  production  of 
fashion  plates.  We  might  have  been  spared 
half-a-dozen  of  these  canvases  for  a  single  im- 
portant work  by  Cecil  Lawson  ( 1 851-1882),  a 


VEGETABLE  STALL'  :  BY  W.  Y.  MACGREGOR,  R.S.A.  :  PAINTED  IN"  1884  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  VV.  Y.  MACGREGOR 
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TONA'  (BEN  MORE  IN  DISTANCE)  :  BY  S.  J.  PEPLOE,  R.S.A.  :  LENT  BY  J.  W.  BLYTH,  ESQ 


landscape  painter  of  pure  Scottish  blood, 
and  one  of  rare  genius,  unaccountably  omitted 
from  the  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House. 

While  Guthrie  was 
painting  his  Highland 
Funeral  in  Scotland, 
Ma  cgregorwasat  work 
in  Paris.  The  vigorous 
and  realistic  Vegetable 
Stall,  showing  a  fine 
sense  of  tone  values  at 
full  colour  strength, 
was  painted  in  1884. 
It  promised  better 
things  than  the  rather 
unreal  landscapes  of 
later  years  with  their 
impossibly  tall  and 
slender  trees.  There  is 
nevertheless,  and  in 
spite  of  its  tricky  ac- 
cents and  forced  effect, 
great  freedom  of  the 
brush  and  an  appre- 
hension of  air  and 
movement  in  Walton's 
Warden  of  the  Marches 


inal  genius  was  Arthur  Mel- 
ville ( 1 855-1 904).  The  fine 
series  of  water-colours  at  Bur- 
lington House  begins  with 
Ronda  Fair.  The  effect  of 
blinding  sunlight  in  which 
the  crowding  figures  sparkle 
like  coloured  gems,  set  a  hot 
pace  to  his  younger  contem- 
poraries, upon  whom  he  ex- 
ercised a  marked  influence. 
Without  a  doubt  he  was  one 
of  the  most  independent  and 
outstanding  characters  of  his 
time.  He  was  drawn  to  Spain 
and  the  East  chiefly  by  the 
example  of  Mariano  Fortuny. 

'Ow  that  Scotch  beggar 
rides!'  exclaimed  the  immor- 
tal Jorrocks  in  his  admiration 
for  that  renowned  man  from 
'Canny  Newcassel,' James 
Pigg.  The  Scots  have  likewise 
appropriated  that  no  less  redoubtable  North- 
umbrian and  judge  of  horseflesh,  Joseph 
Crawhall.  It  is  true  that  he  was  for  a  short  time 

[Concluded  on  p.  777] 

m 


A  man  Of  more  Orig-  'MUSIC  OF  THE  WOODS'  :  BY  E.  A.  HORNEL,  1906  :  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND 
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IN  THE   COLLECTION   OF  WILLIAM  RAN- 
DOLPH HEARST,  ESQ. 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


I! 


No.  II.— BARBUTE,  CIRCA  1451)  :  POSSIBLY 
SPANISH  :  FROM  COUNT  WILCZEK'S  COLL. 


No.  I. — BASCINET  :  LATE  XIV  CENT.  :  FROM 
PRINCE  RUPRECHT  OF  BAVARIA'S  COLL. 


N  selecting  for  illustration 
and  comment  the  follow- 
ing head-pieces  from  the 
splendid  array  of  Mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  armaments 
at  St.  Donat's  Castle  I  have  in 
general  favoured  those  which 
are  of  outstanding  import- 
ance by  reason  of  their  rarity 
or  their  historical  or  documen- 
tary value.  On  these  grounds 
only  have  I  omitted  a  num- 
ber, which,  though  eminent- 
ly desirable  by  collectors  on 
account  of  their  perfect  pre- 
servation, are  of  types  famil- 
iar to  all  students  of  armour. 

It  has  also  been  thought  best  to  present  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  a  chronological  sequence  illustrative  to  some  extent  of 
the  general  development  of  the  armament  for  the  head  from 
1400  to  1600.  The  first  to  be  illustrated  (No.  i)  must  therefore 
be  the  fine  bascinet  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Ruprecht  of  Bavaria.  Bearing  in  mind 
its  source  one  would  be  tempted  to  class  it  as  German,  but  the  very  graceful  elongated  apex 
shows  no  signs  of  that  slightly  quadrilateral  section  characteristic  of  many  South  German 
head-pieces  of  the  late  Fourteenth  Century; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  its  form  to  preclude  its 
being  French,  and  as  early  as  about  1380.  Un- 
happily it  has  lost  its  snouted  visor  which  gave 
to  these  defences  their  cant  name  of  hundsgugel 
in  German  and  houndskull  in  English. 

No.  ii  is  a  fine  and  unusually  early  barbute,  a 
type  of  head-piece  owing  its  inspiration  to  the 
bronze  Corinthian  casques  of  ancient  Greece. 
It  is  not,  as  has  been  generally  asserted,  a  de- 
velopment of  the  bascinet  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  The  series  of  high  conical  rivets  round 
the  skull  and  across  the  forehead  is  an  unusual 
feature.  It  is  stated  to  be  Milanese,  but  the 
mark  is  very  reminiscent  of  that  of  Calayatud. 
It  came  from  the  collection  formed  by  the  late 
Count  Wilczek  at  Kreuzenstein  near  Vienna. 
The  shapews  or  kettle  hats,  to  give  them  the 


No.  Ill— SHAPEW  OR  CABACETE  OF  TYPICAL  SPANISH  FORM 
DATING  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
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No.  IV.— SPANISH  CABACETE  OF  LATE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
FROM    THE    COLLECTION  OF  SIR  HENRY  FARNHAM  BURKE 


No.  V.— SWISS  SALLET  OF  GERMAN  FASHION,  OF  ABOUT  1480 
THE  TAIL    IS   STAMPED   WITH   THE   MARK   OF  SOLOTHURN 


names  by  which  they  were  known  in  England, 
illustrated  in  Nos.  iii  and  iv,  are  of  Spanish  ori-  ; 
gin  and  of  the  type  known  in  the  Peninsula  as 
cabacete.  No.  iii  presents  the  more  usual  outline, 
which  makes  so  far  as  I  am  aware  its  first  ap-  j 
pearance  in  the  Retablo  de  San  Jorge  of  about 
1420  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  No.  3 
iv,  probably  the  finest  example  in  existence,  is 
forged  to  "a  quadrilateral  apex,  where  it  ends  in  1 
a  stout  recurved  point.  I  have  only  seen  it  in 
one  manuscript  of  about  1480- 1490.  This  type  of  a 
head-piece,  in  the  later  examples  generally  en-  ! 
riched  with  an  engraved  latten  band  round  the 
base,  is  that  from  which  the  so-called  'cabasset' 
or  Spanish  morion  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was 
directly  derived. 

Thegroup  of  sallets  (Nos.  v  to  x)  are  represent- 
ative of  the  war  head-pieces  of  the  second  half  of  I 


No.  VII.— A  GERMAN  SALLET,  WORN  BY  LIGHT  HORSEMEN  :  CIRCA  149 

the  Fifteenth  Century.  No.  v  is  unusually  inter- 
esting, in  that  though  German  in  style  the  large 
spiral  rivets  about  the  base  of  the  skull  are  char- 
acteristically Italian,  a  marriage  of  styles  fre- 
quently met  with  in  South  German  armaments 
of  the  late  Fifteenth  Century.  Actually  this  ex- 
ample which  was  purchased  from  the  Zeughaus 
at  Berlin,  is  stamped  on  the  tail  with  the  mark 
of  Solothurn.  No.  vi  is  in  my  opinion  the  finest 
sallet  in  the  collection,  though  it  is  now  unhap- 
pily shorn  of  some  of  its  original  splendour. When 
first  built  the  lower  margin  was  garnished  with 
a  stout  latten  ornamental  border,  of  a  type  made 
familiar  to  connoisseurs  by  some  of  the  finest 
Gothic  armour  at  Vienna.  Sallets  of  the  same 
construction  are  in  the  National  Germanic  Mu- 

No.  VI  (LEFT).— SOUTH  GERMAN  SALLET  WITH  LAMINATED  TAIL 
PROBABLY  MADE  BY  KASPAR  RIEDERER  OF  MUHLAU,  C.  1490 
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seum  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  Tower  (formerly 
in  the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich),  and  in  the  Chur- 
burg  collection  (No.  31).  The  last  bears  the  mark 
of  Seusenhofer  of  Innsbruck.  The  present  sallet 
is  said  to  be  by  Kaspar  Riederer  of  Muhlau  near 
Innsbruck.  The  armour  to  which  it  originally 
belonged  is  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  at 
Vienna,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  the  Herzog 
von  Ratibor.  The  back  view  (No.  viii)  shows  the 
superlative  quality  of  its  construction  and  the 
grace  of  its  outline. 

No.  vii  is  of  the  type  that  has  frequently  been 

described  as  an  archer's 
sallet.  It  is  so  designed 
that  it  can  be  thrown 
well  back  on  the  head 
leaving  the  face  free. 
Always  rough  from  the 
hammer,  these  sallets 
were  originally  either 
painted,  or  like  the 
'black  sallets'  in  the 
Churburg  covered  with 
textiles.  The  circum- 
stance that  many  were 
originally  painted  with 
heraldic  charges  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sallet  of 
Roberto  di  Sanseverino 
at  Vienna  and  of  the 
example  in  the  Tower 
proves  that  they  were 
frequently  used  by  the 
knightage.  They  were 
probably  originally  de- 
signed for  the  use  of 
light  horse,  wearing  hoods  in  place  of  bevors, 
and  splints,  and  leg-harness  only  to  the  knees  in- 
stead of  a  more  complete  panoply.  No.  ix  shows 
a  later  version  of  No.  v.  The  outline  and  con- 
struction are  the  same,  but  its  late  origin  is 
shown  by  the  rather  high  comb  and  the  deep 
file  roping. 

No.  x  is  a  characteristic  Italian  sallet  of  about 
1480  showing  German  influences.  The  visor 
pins  have  large  spirally  twisted  heads  of  a  type 
one  always  associates  with  North  Italian  head- 
pieces. On  the  tail  is  the  triple  Milanese  mark 
of  Giorgio  Yate,  who  is  stated  to  have  married 

No.  XI  (RIGHT). — GERMAN  VISORED  SALLET,  C.  1480.  WITH  ITS 
ORIGINAL   FALLING    BEVOR    :    FROM   THE   ZEUGHAUS,  BERLIN 


w 


VIII. — BACK  VIEW  OF  THE  GER- 
lN  SALLET  ILLUSTRATED  IN  NO.  VI 


No.  IX— GERMAN  SALLET,  C.  1490,  SIMILAR  IN  OUTLINE  TO  NO.  V 


No.  X.  CHARACTERISTIC  ITALIAN  SALLET,  C  1480,  WITH  MARK 
OF  GIORGIO  YATE,  SON-IN-LAW    TO  ANTONIO  DA  MISSAGLIA 
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No.  XII. — A  LIGHT,  CRESTED,  OPEN  SALLET  :  MILANESE,  C.  1500-1510 


the  daughter  of  Antonio  da  Missaglia  {see 
Trapp  and  Mann:  Churburg,  p.  63).  No.  xi 
is  a  similar  head-piece  with  its  original  fall- 
ing bevor,  but  is  of  German  workmanship 
about  1480.  It  was  purchased  from  the 
Zeughaus  at  Berlin. 

The  light,  open  visorless  sallet  (No.  xii) 
illustrates  one  of  the  latest  phases  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  most  graceful  head-piece. 
In  essentially  the  same  form  and  of  the  same 
construction  with  a  strong  reinforce  over 
the  brow  but  with  a  pointed  skull  it  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  Italy  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earliest  ex- 
isting sallet  of  this  type  belonged  to  the  late 
Dr.  Bashford  Dean  (Laking :  Record, fig.  360) . 
A  sallet  similar  to  Mr.  Hearst's  is  in  the 
Wallace  Collection  (No.  62) ;  another,  in  the 
Tsarskoe  Seloe,  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  who  died 
in  1507.  The  St.  Donat's  head-piece  may  be  confidently  dated  1500-1510  and  ascribed  to  Milan. 

In  No.  xiii  constructional  features  of  both  the  armet 
and  the  tilting  helm  are  combined,  resulting  in  a  de- 
fence of  remarkable  grace  and  strength.  The  only  close  ^""^iES^fe^ 
parallel  to  be  discovered  in  engravings  of  the  early  Six- 
teenth Century  are 
the  helms  accom- 
panying the  ar- 
mours provided  for 
the  Italian  Course 
illustrated  on  plate 
49  of  Hans  Burg- 
mair's  Triumph  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian 
{ 1 516-15 1 9)  (Hol- 
bein Soc.  edit.) .  This 
head-piece  was  pur- 
chased at  Sotheby's 
on  July  2nd,  1936. 
Being  unquestion- 
ably German  about 

1 510,  it  is  now  associated  with  a  cuirass  by  Caspar  Riederer 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Herzog  von  Ratibor. 

The  crested  Maximilian  armours  found  in  most  collec- 
tions are  generally  a  more  or  less  happy  marriage  of  elements 
from  different  harnesses.  Mr.  Bartel  in  July  1931  purchased 
for  Mr.  Hearst  at  Christie's  an  armour  of  this  description 
built  by  Sigismund  Wolf  of  Landshut.  The  main  plates  are 
ornamented  by  groups  of  triple  crestings;  the  helmet,  how- 
ever, did  not  match.  Fortunately  two  years  later  Mr.  Bartel 
discovered  an  exact  match  (No.  xiv)  in  Vienna. 


No.  XIV.— A  CRESTED  MAXIMILIAN  HELMET,  C.  1520 


No.  XIII. — GERMAN  LIGHT  HELM,  CIRCA  1510 
INTENDED  FOR  THE  ITALIAN  COURSE,  AS  IT 
IS  SHOWN  IN  HANS  BURGMAIR'S  TRIUMPH 
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No.  XV. — CRESTED  AND  ETCHED  HELMET  WITH  BELLOWS-VISOR 
THE   WORK  OF    KOLOMAN   COLMAN   OF  AUGSBURG,   CIRCA  1530 

The  crested,  bellows-visored  helmet  (No.  xv) 
is  a  head-piece  of  superb  quality  and  enrich- 
ment and  is  apparently  a  work  of  Koloman 
Colman  of  Augsburg  about  1530.  The  etched 
decoration  in  the  cresting  and  round  the  mar- 


No.  XVI.— A  FIELD  HEAD-PIECE  BELONGING  TO  AN  ARMOUR  OF 
PHILIP   II   OF  SPAIN,   BUILT   BV    KUNZ  LOCHNER,  CIRCA  1560 


gins  takes  the  form  of  winged  monsters  and 
cherubs'  heads  in  foliage.  It  came  from  the 
collection  of  Count  Wilczek. 

A  front  view  of  the  splendid,  etched  and 
gilt  field  head-piece  (No.  xvi)  appeared  in  my 
last  article  where  it  was  shown  on  its  proper 
armour,  that  made  for  Philip  II  of  Spain  a- 
bout  1560  by  Kunz  Lochner  of  Nuremberg 
(No.  vii) .  The  richness  and  individual  charac- 
ter of  its  ornament,  unmarred  by  time,  merit 
a  second  photograph  in  which  the  decorative 
details  can  be  studied. 

No.  xvii,  though  it  has  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  effects  of  rust  is  a  fine  solidly  built 


No.  XVII. —BAVARIAN  HELMET,  WITH  FALLING  BEVOR,  CIRCA  1550 

Bavarian  head-piece,  which  one  suspects  was 
originally  black  and  gold  in  colour.  With  its 
octagonal  apex  and  falling  bevor  it  is  force- 
fully reminiscent  of  the  splendid  black  and 
gold  armour  dated  1552,  sold  at  Christie's  in 
1 92 1  and  later  (much  overcleaned)  in  the 
Clarence  Mackay  collection. 

The  field  head-piece  (No.  xviii)  has  been 
illustrated  as  evidence  of  the  fine  quality  and 
grace  of  even  the  ordinary  armours  produced 
in  Germany  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 
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Mr.  Hearst,  as  we  have  seen,  bought  exten- 
sively at  the  Herzog  von  Ratibor's  sale,  and 
in  No.  xix  is  another  head-piece  from  this 
source.  It  is  well-known  that  in  the  past  the 
Imperial  Collection  at  Vienna  lost  many 
pieces  of  armour,  some  even  of  historical  in- 
terest, to  princely  and  noble  collectors  in 
Austria,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
this  magnificent  burgonet,  which  can  be  iden- 
tified as  the  work  of  Anton  Peffenhauser  of 
Augsburg,  c.  1570,  originally  formed  part  of 
an  armour  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 
at  Vienna. 

A  second  burgonet  appears  in  No.  xx.  This 
forms  part  of  a  complete  armour  in  the  collec- 
tion, which  it  was  impossible  to  illustrate  in 
the  first  article.  The  burgonet  itself  is  charac- 
teristic South  German  work  of  about  1580. 
The  falling  buff  is,  however,  unusual  in  that 
the  chin  plate  rises  inside  the  falling  lames  a- 
bove  the  sight  line  and  is  pierced  to  form  a  grill . 
This  arrangement  would  allow  the  wearer 
while  yet  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  to  obtain 
more  air  without  entirely  exposing  his  face. 

The  armoury  at  St.  Donat's  includes  a  num- 
ber of  fine  foot-soldiers'  head-pieces  of  the 


No.  XVIII. — PLAIN  GERMAN    HELD  HEAD-PIECE,  CIRCA  1580 


No.  XIX.— BURGONET,  ETCHED  AND  GILT,  CIRCA  1570,  BY  ANTON 
PEFFENHAUSER  OF  AUGSBURG  :  ORIGINALLY  PART  OF  AN 
ARMOUR   IN  THE   KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM  OF  VIENNA 

late  Sixteenth  Century,  including  two  superb 
black  and  gold  morions  of  the  Saxon  Elector- 
al Guard  of  about  1580.  The  latter,  however, 
present  no  unusual  features  and  they  must 
yield  their  right  to  illustration  in  favour  of 
the  North  Italian  tilt-helmet  of  about  1585 
(No.  xxi).  If  not  the  work  of  Pompeo  della 
Chiesa  it  is  of  his  school,  and  the  insertion  of 
oval  medallions  containing  armed  figures  and 
harp-playing  angels  in  the  bands  of  ribbon- 
work  should  facilitate  the  identification  of 
the  armour  from  which  it  originally  came  if 
still  in  existence. 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  these  all  too  brief 
notes  on  Mr.  Hearst's  head-pieces  at  St.  Do- 
nat's, it  must  be  noted  that  the  collection  al- 
so includes  a  number  of  casques  of  classical 
times,  Corinthian,  Etruscan  and  Roman. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  an  examination  of  them 
as  a  series;  but  one  of  them  must  be  noticed 
and  illustrated  both  because  of  its  perfect  pre- 
servation and  because  of  its  outstanding  im- 
portance as  a  document.  The  plates  in  Lin- 
denschmidt's  invaluable  Die  Altei  thiimer  unserer 
Vorzeit  depict  with  fidelity  the  remarkable 
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No.  XX. — A  SOUTH  GERMAN  BURGONF.T  WITH  A  FALLING  BUFF 
BELONGING  TO  AN  ARMOUR,  CIRCA  1580,  AT  ST.  DONAT'S  CASTLE 


series  of  Roman  head-pieces  that  were  dug 
up  in  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  only  two  would  seem  not 
to  have  been  examined  by  the  learned  savant. 
A  splendid  iron  example  found  with  portions 
of  a  number  of  cuirasses  at  Carnuntum  near 
Haimburg  on  the  Danube,  a  station  made  fa- 
mous by  the  residence  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  is  now  in  an  English  private  col- 
lection. The  second  is  Mr.  Hearst's  example, 
a  legionary's  bronze  head-piece  of  the  first 
half  of  the  First  Century  a.d.  It  was  dug  up 
at  Schaan  in  the  principality  of  Liechten- 
stein and  came  to  him  from  the  collection  of 
Carl  von  Schwerzenbach  of  Bregenz.  Robert 
Forrer,  who  catalogued  the  von  Schwerzen- 
bach collection  of  swords  and  sword-pom- 
mels, briefly  noticed  it  in  his  Reallexikon  (art. 
Helme,  pi.  90,  fig.  2).  Like  the  majority  of 
head-pieces  of  this  type,  the  Schaan  casque 
bears  in  pointille  capitals  the  name  of  its  owner 
and  that  of  his  century.  In  every  other  in- 
stance known  to  me,  these  details  appear  on 
the  crescent  neck-plate;  here  they  are  en- 
graved on  the  brow  beneath  the  re-enforce. 


No.  XXI. — A  MILANESE  TILT-HELMET  :  THE  WORK  EITHER 
OF  POMPEO  DELLA  CHIESA,  OR  OF   HIS  SCHOOL,  CIRCA  1585 


The  arrangement  of  these  inscriptions  is  al- 
most always  the  same — a  reversed  C.  for  cen- 
turia  followed  by  the  name  of  its  commander 
and  then  that  of  the  legionary,  the  word  cassis 
being  understood.  Here  the  order  is  reversed 

— P  •   CAVIDIVS  •    FELX  •   □   •    C   •  PETRONI  

{Concluded  on  p.  ijj) 


No.  XXIL— ROMAN  LEGIONARY'S  BRONZE  HELMET,  C.  A.D.  50 
FOUND   AT  SCHAAN    IN   PRINCIPALITY   OF  LIECHTENSTEIN 
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ENGLISH  EMBROIDERED  COSTUME 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  MIDDLETON 

By  J.  L.  NE VINSON — PART  II 


IT  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  that  silk  for  embroidery  began  to 
be  imported  in  any  quantity  into  England 
from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Woven  silks 
and  velvets  were  still  extremely  expensive  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  less  well-to-do 
wore  linen,  embroidered  at  home  by  the 
ladies,  their  daughters,  and  their  maids.  In 
the  country  at  any  rate  travel  and  visiting  dur- 
ing the  winter  were  almost  prohibited  by  the 
absence  of  roads  and  coaches ;  women  often 
could  not  write,  and  if  they  could  read,  they 
would  find  little  available  in  their  husbands' 
libraries  except  religious  works  and  the  clas- 
sics, at  all  events  no  novels  and  no  newspapers. 
Small  wonder  then  that  when  they  were  tired 


No.  I.— BLACK  WORK  COIF  AND  FOREHEAD  CLOTH  FRINGED  WITH 
LACE  :  PROBABLY  DATING  FROM  LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.  II.— BLACK  WORK  HOOD,  PRESUMABLY  MADE  FOR  AN  ELDERLY 
WOMAN  :  PROBABLY  DATING  FROM  LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


of  walking  in  the  great  gallery  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  house,  they  took  up  embroidery,  mak- 
ing at  first  small  finely-worked  coifs  and  jac- 
kets for  themselves,  or  night-caps  for  their 
husbands  to  wear.  So  it  happens  that  Lord 
Middleton's  collection  of  embroidery,  some 
pieces  of  which  have  been  described  in  The 
Connoisseur,  January  (1939),  pp.  13-20,  is 
extremely  rich  in  embroidered  costume.  Of 
the  two  dozen  or  so  items  it  is  only  intended  to 
describe  those  which  are  remarkable  either 
for  their  patterns  or  because  they  represent 
little-known  types  of  dress. 

A  coif  and  triangular  forehead  cloth  of  linen 
(No.  i)  has  a  bold  fleur-de-lys  diaper  in  black 
silk.  In  an  article  on  embroidered  costume 
(The  Connoisseur,  XCVII,  1936,  p.  143), 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  how  these  triangu- 
lar pieces  were  worn,  but  important  evidence 
appeared  later,  when  one  was  found  stitched 
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No.  III.— A  DOUBLE  FALLING  BLACK  WORK  CAPE-COLLAR  :  DATING  FROM  ABOUT  1600 


down  to  its  coif.*  The  point  of  the  triangle  lies 
backwards  over  the  crown  of  the  head,  behind 
which  the  hair  was  plaited  and  hidden  be- 
neath the  coif.  This 
method  of  wearing  is 
confirmed  by  the  lace 
fringe  along  the  base 
of  the  triangle  on  th~ 
present  piece,  and  also 
by  its  lappets  and 
strings.  The  lace  clear- 
ly runs  over  the  top  of 
the  forehead  and  ties 
under  the  chin. 

The  hood  (No.  ii)  is 
also  embroidered  in 
black  with  rows  of 
triple  C-shaped  leaves 
in  buttonhole  stitch, 
forming  an  effective 
and  unusual  pattern. 
Worn  projecting  from 
the  forehead  and 
spreading  down  over 
the  shoulders, hoods  are 
relics  of  the  early  six- 

*  Illustrated  London  News,  vol. 
189,  1  (1936),  p.  533,  111. 


teenth-century  fashion,  the  so- 
called  'gable'  hood.  As,  how- 
ever, they  were  presumably 
worn  by  the  elderly,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  this  and 
the  only  other  perfect  example 
(illustrated  in  The  Connois- 
seur, XCVII,  1936,  p.  142)  are 
earlier  in  date  than  the  more 
stylish  coif  and  forehead  cloth 
(No.  i)  which  became  popular 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Until  further  evidence  is  to 
hand  they  must  necessarily  be 
described  as  late  Elizabethan 
or  early  Jacobean.  Some  form 
of  wired  support  would  have 
been  needed  to  hold  them 
away  from  the  face. 

With  the  double  falling 
cape-collar  (No.  iii)  we  are  on 
firmer  ground;  a  plain  linen 
collar  with  white  lace-work 
seams  has  been  kept  in  the  Sir  Robert  Filmer 
Collection ;  this  is  reasonably  close  in  style  to 
that  worn  by  Elizabeth  Vernon,  Countess  of 


No.  IV.— WOMAN'S  JACKET  OF  LINEN,  EMBROIDERED  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  :  DATING  FROM  ABOUT  1600 
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No.  V.— WOMAN'S  JAC  KHT  MADH  OF  WHITK  l.INKX.  oi  l  I. TKI  >  WITH  SCALLOPED  PATTERN  INKED,  WITH 
A  HIGH  COLLAR  AND  WIDE  STRAIGHT  SLEEVES  :  DATING  FROM  THE  MID-SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


Southampton,  who  was  baptized  in  1572  and 
was  still  quite  a  young  woman  when  she  was 
painted  at  her  dressing-table.  (The  portrait 
is  now  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  see  Walpole  Society, 
VIII,  1919,  pi.  xxix.)  Such  cape-collars — one 
might  hazard  'tippets'  as  the  contemporary 
name,  though  in  inventories  tippets  are  us- 
ually of  black  velvet — were  certainly  neglige 
coverings  for  the  shoulders  before  the  gown 
was  put  on,  and  are  to  be  associated  with  the 
low-necked  bodices  from  1590  onwards.  The 
embroidery  is  again  in  black,  in  herringbone 
stitch,  but  as  was  observed  in  the  Middleton 
cover  (No.  ii  in  The  Connoisseur,  January, 
1 939,  p.  17),  the  embroideress,  whether  or  not 
she  was  the  wearer,  preferred  the  appearance 
of  the  double  line  of  stitches  on  the  reverse  of 
the  piece  to  the  heavy  single  line  at  the  front, 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  turned-back  corner. 
There  is  also  a  second  collar  in  this  style  in 
Lord  Middleton's  collection. 

A  woman's  jacket  (No.  iv)  is  almost  the  only 
one  of  its  type  that  has  not  been  subsequently 
altered  for  fancy  dress.  It  has  a  wide  collarless 
neck  with  a  square  opening  in  front,  and  it 
was  probably  worn  with  a  deep  ruff.  The 
front  is  pinned  back  on  one  side  to  show  the 
lacing  holes  in  the  pink  silk  lining.  The  short 
skirts  are  flared,  but  the  lining  alone  has  in- 


verted V-shaped 
gores.  The  embroi- 
dery pattern,  a  not 
so  satisfactory  ad- 
aptation of  that  in 
No.  ii,  is  in  silver- 
gilt  and  silver 
thread,  and  the 
metal  has  cut  its 
black  couching 
silk,  now  rotted  by 
the  iron  in  its  dye. 
The  ground  is  sewn 
with  silverspangles 
each  hammered 
from  a  tiny  ring  of 
wire  and  secured 
by  a  glass  bead 
stitched  through 
its  centre.  Most  of 
the  gilt  braid  lace 
has  been  stripped 
from  the  seams,  which  have  traces  of  a  filmy 
white  silk  gauze. 

No.  v  is  a  new  type  of  woman's  jacket,  later 
in  date  than  that  in  Lt. -Colonel  Troyte-Bul- 
lock's  collection  (The  Connoisseur,  XCVII, 
1936,  p.  24).  Its  distinguishing  features  are 
its  high  collar  with  hook  fastening  in  front,  its 
wide  straight  sleeves  with  slight  gathering  or 
smocking  on  the  shoulders,  and  its  tie  front 
wrapping  left  over  right.  In  cut  it  clearly  re- 
sembles the  fur-trimmed  winter  jackets  worn 
by  the  sitters  to  Terborch  and  other  Dutch 
artists  from  1640  onwards,  and  the  gathering 
of  thick  material  on  the  shoulders  may  be 
traced  for  twenty-five  years  after  this  date. 
The  jacket  is  of  white  linen  quilted  with  a  very 
effective  scalloped  wavy  pattern  in  red  (the 
dots  are  in  black),  which  to  a  certain  degree 
suggests  the  conventionalized  clouds  in  con- 
temporary needlework  pictures. 

By  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
the  ladies  of  England  were  no  longer  adorning 
themselves  with  stuffs  that  owed  their  beauty 
to  the  household's  needles,  they  wore  lustrous 
satins  and  velvets  and  watered  silks;  they 
turned  their  creative  impulses  to  the  working 
of  bed  curtains  in  coloured  crewels,  and  their 
industry  to  the  padded  and  lumpy  pictures, 
the  crude  coverings  for  miniature  cabinets 
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and  work-boxes, 
which  survive  in 
such  regrettably 
largenumbers.  Em- 
broidered costume, 
especially  embroid- 
ered gloves,  con- 
tinued to  be  worn, 
but  it  was  nota  pro- 
duct of  the  home. 
The  professional 
'broderers',  who  in 
Elizabethan  times 
furnished  horse- 
trappings,  bed 
canopies,  table  and 
floor  carpets,  and 
heralds'  tabards, 


[  1 1   I  i  ill 


No.  VI.— MILITARY  SCARF  OF  PINK  SILK,  EMBROIDERED  WITH 
FLOWERS  AND  INSECTS  :  LENGTH  8  FEET  :  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD 


No.  VII.— BODICE  OF  BLACK  SILK,  RICHLY  EMBROIDERED  WITH 
GOLD    AND    SILVER    FLOWERS    :    THE    PROBABLE    DATE,  1680-90 

now  supplied  what  embroidered  bodices  and 
petticoats  were  required.  The  quality  of  such 
work  was  not  high,  the  pieces  were  not  cherished 
by  those  who  wore  them,  and  to-day  they  are 
extremely  rare. 

In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48)  yellow 
buff-leather  coats  were  worn  by  most  of  the 
soldiers  whether  on  horse  or  foot,  and  for  the 
beginnings  of  uniform  we  may  point  to  the 
coloured  scarves  which  were  worn  either  about 
the  waist  or  bandolier-fashion  by  officers  and 
commanders.  These  scarves  are  seen  in  the  por- 
traits of  Gustavus  Adolphus'  Swedish  captains, 
and  portraits  by  Cornelius  Johnson  and  others 
show  that  the  fashion  reached  England  before 
the  Civil  War  (see  Walpole  Society,  vol.  VIII, 
1 9 1 9,  pis.  xxi  ff.  and  vol.  IX).  One  complete 
scarf  of  purple  silk  heavily  embroidered  and 
fringed,  said  to  have  been  given  away  by  Charles 
I  on  the  field  of  Edgehill,  is  preserved  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,*  and  there  is  one 
in  Rosenborg  Castle  at  Copenhagen.  Apart  from 
these,  No.  vi  is  the  only  example  known;  it  is  of 
thin  pink  silk,  eight  feet  long,  and  its  ends  are 
embroidered  with  wavy  bands  in  silver  and 
metal  strips  and  with  coloured  flowers  between; 
the  rest  is  dotted  with  small  flowers,  caterpil- 
lars, spiders  and  flies,  which  presumably  made 
some  appeal  to  the  soldiers'  taste.  The  scarf 

*  Illustrated  London  News,  November  20th,  1937  (in  colours). 
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No.  VIII.— A  PETTICOAT  PANEL,  UNPICKED,  OF  BLUE  SATIN,  EMBROIDERED  IN  GOLD  :  LAST  QUARTER  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


would  have  been  folded  in  half  lengthways 
and  tied  so  that  its  heavy  fringes  of  silver  bob- 
bin lace  hung  down  below  the  wearer's  waist. 
The  work  is  not  particularly  fine  in  itself  and 
the  embroiderer  has  expended  far  too  much 
labour  on  such  flimsy  material. 

It  is  strange  that  whilst  clothes  of  the  James 
I  and  Charles  I  epoch  are  rare  but  not  un- 
known, authentic  English  garments  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II  to  the  end  of  the  century 
number  no  more  than  six  or  seven.  Moreover, 
in  the  earlier  period  we  are  well  provided  with 
full-length  dated  portraits  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  wearing  their  best  clothes,  but  at  the 
Restoration  the  dominant  position  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  however  much  it  may  have  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  development  of  English 
painting,  is  nothing  less  than  a  disaster  in  the 
eyes  of  the  student  of  English  dress.  In  short, 
as  a  glance  at  any  book  on  costume  will  reveal, 
it  is  not  known  what  was  worn  between  1660 
and  1 700,  since  neither  pictures  nor  sufficient 
actual  garments  exist  to  help  us  trace,  for  in- 
stance, the  vital  change  from  the  doublet  to 
the  coat.  With  women's  clothes  we  fare  even 
worse;  there  are  two  1660  bodices  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  one  later 
robe,  which  was  pulled  to  pieces  several  times 
before  it  reached  New  York.* 

No.  vii  is  a  black  silk  bodice  heavily  em- 
broidered with  crude  gold  and  silver  flowers ; 
the  front  is  long,  narrow  and  pointed,  the 
decolletage  runs  low  over  the  shoulders,  pinch- 

*  Metropolitan  Museum,  Bulk  tin,  July  1933,  p.  33- 


ing  in  the  upper  arm  as  happened  in  the 
1840's,  and  the  lacing  comes  high  on  the 
back;  the  shaped  fitting  on  the  hips  would 
have  been  far  from  comfortable.  This  bodice, 
the  small  puffed  sleeves  of  which  are  unfor- 
tunately in  fragile  condition,  may  be  tenta- 
tively dated  1680-90;  it  differs  considerably 
from  the  1660  garment  in  the  Verney  Collec- 
tion, and  is  not  far  removed  in  style  from  the 
remains  of  a  bodice  used  by  Mrs.  Goldsmith, 
'the  famous  woman  in  wax-work,'  to  pad  the 
Westminster  Abbey  effigy  of  Frances  Stuart, 
Duchess  of  Richmond  (died  1702).*  Both 
bodices  have  stiffened  busks  which  end  in  a 
spade-shaped  point  with  a  slot  on  either  side 
to  hold  the  petticoat  in  position. 

In  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum  is 
a  drawing  by  T.Johnson  showing  the  baths  at 
Bath  in  1675;  all  the  ladies,  who  are  eagerly 
peering  over  the  balustrades  at  the  bathers, 
have  the  skirts  of  their  gowns  caught  back  on 
each  side  and  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the 
waist  behind.  This  exposes  the  hem  of  the 
petticoat  almost  all  the  way  round  and  con- 
siderably more  of  it  in  front.  In  earlier  times, 
when  the  front  of  the  gown  was  open,  it  nearly 
always  revealed  a  triangular  piece  of  the  pet- 
ticoat. No.  viii  is  therefore  a  petticoat  panel  of 
the  late  Seventeenth  Century;  it  is  made  of 
bright  blue  satin  embroidered  with  heavy 
coiling  stems  enclosing  flowers  in  gold  and 
silver  couched  work.  Despite  the  Jacobean 

*  See  Archaeologia,  LXXXV  (1936),  p.  1 76.  for  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  effigy  and  its  clothes. 
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coats  of  this  type  arc  known  in  public  and  pri- 
vate collections,  but  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  more  richly  embroidered  ones 
were  made  in  England  or  worn  much  except 
for  court  functions. 

Among  the  other  pieces  in  the  collection  are 
no  less  than  four  men's  'night-caps'  of  the 
usual  type,  a  knitted  waistcoat,  and  an  early 
seventeenth-century  pair  of  boy's  stockings 
with  embroidered  clocks.  In  the  near  future 
the  collection  will  be  again  exhibited  in  the 
City  of  Nottingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 

The  Museum  and  its  Director,  Mr.  Clement 
F.  Pitman,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  group  of  embroideries,  which  have, 
apart  from  their  local  historical  association 
with  the  Willoughby  family  of  Wollaton  Hall, 
considerable  artistic  value  and  interest  as 
needlework.  1 1  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  Lord 
Middleton  is  generously  continuing  their  loan. 


coils,  these  flowers  are  neither  naturalistic  nor 
simply  stylized,  but  resemble  the  fanciful  and 
rather  opulent  exotics  of  the  later  crewel- 
work  curtains  and  the  rococo-stitch  motives 
of  the  Charles  II  cabinets  and  work-boxes. 
The  petticoat  was  once  gathered  to  a  waist- 
band in  flat  pleats;  later  it  was  unpicked  and 
lengthened,  but  the  two  placket  holes  betray 
at  once  for  what  it  was  intended.  It  would 
have  been  worn  under  a  plain  robe,  perhaps 
with  a  partly  embroidered  bodice  of  the  type 
of  No.  vii. 

In  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  a  new 
style  of  needlework  appeared  in  England. 
Heavy  floral  motives  were  worked  in  rich  full 
colours;  maroon,  bright  green,  blue  shading 
to  purple,  black,  gold  and  silver  are  the  most 
noticeable.  Solid  bands  of  such  embroidery 
edged  waistcoats,  aprons  and  triangular  tip- 
pets until  well  into  the  reign  of  George  II,  and 
although  there  is  no 
positive  evidence,  it  is 
a  likely  assumption 
that  the  style  was  not 
only  favoured  but  per- 
haps even  introduced 
by  the  Hanoverian 
Court.  Good  examples 
are  the  yellow  satin  pan- 
els for  a  sleeved  waist- 
coat, which  are  show  a 
in  No.  ix.  Professional 
embroiderers  no  doubt 
sold  such  pieces  which 
were  then  taken  to  the 
tailors  for  making  up. 
The  front  seam,  lower 
hem,  and  the  surrou  nds 
of  the  pocket  aredecor- 
ated,  and  the  shaped 
pocket  flaps  have  been 
cut  out  and  tacked  in 
position.  The  two  isola- 
ted flowers  at  the  sides 
are  designed  for  cuffs, 
'cheats'  as  they  were 
called,  since  the  upper 
part  of  the  sleeve  was 
concealed  by  the  coat 
and  could  be  made  of 

Cheap  material.  Waist-  No.  IX.-PANELS  FOR  A  SLEEVED  WAISTCOAT  :  OF  YELLOW  SATIN,  EMBROIDERED  :  DATING  FROM  1720-30 
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FINE  BRASS  FOR  COLLECTORS 


By  F.  GORDON  ROE  AND  PETER  DESBOROUGH 


SIGNS  are  abroad  that  old  brass  is  com- 
ing into  its  own.  This  may  seem  an  ex- 
travagant statement.  Brass  has  always 
had  its  devotees.  Connoisseurs  of  Miss  Ethel 
Gurney's  or  the  late  Colonel  Croft  Lyons' 
calibre  have  long  revelled  in  it.  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum — to  name  no  other  pub- 
lic institution — exhibits  a  fine  array  of  such 
ware.  The  number  of  general  collectors  is  con- 
stantly growing;  nor  is  the  subject  devoid  of 
a  literature. 

Yet  much  buying  of  brass  is  sadly  indis- 
criminate. Most  of  us  have  seen  collections 
which  arouse  the  antiquarian  gorge:  collec- 
tions in  which  any  'old  brass  candlestick'  is 
equally  esteemed,  whether  it  be  mediaeval  or 
seventeenth-century,  possess  the  slender  ele- 
gance of  the  early  Eighteenth  or  the  gouty 
proportions  of  more  than  a  century  later. 
Such  things  are  harboured  cheek  byjowl  with 


No  I  —TWO  VIEWS  OF  A  LARGE  BRASS  TOBACCO  BOX  :  DUTCH,  OF  THE  LATE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  MISS  ETHEL  GURNEY,  FROM  HER  LOAN  TO  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


'Shakespeare'  toasting  forks  and  the  flimsiest 
modern  horse-brasses. 

For  practical  study,  any  serious  collector 
may  give  house-room  to  unimportant  items 
of  late  period.  The  precise  dating  of  much 
nineteenth-century  brass  has  scarcely  been 
properly  considered.  Nor  is  this  the  sole 
reason  why  the  acquisition  of  brass  need  not 
be  limited  to  pieces  of  pre-nineteenth-century 
date.  Your  student,  however,  collects  with  a 
purpose;  mere  magpie  accumulation  has  no 
fascination  for  him. 

Some  lazy-minded  collectors  defend  their 
generalization  on  the  score  that  brass  is  com- 
paratively uncharted.  Date  letters  do  not  oc- 
cur upon  brass,  makers'  marks  but  seldom  and 
not  very  helpfully.  In  this  respect,  silver  pos- 
sesses a  decided  advantage;  but  to  any  intelli- 
gent collector  the  lack  of  such  evidence  incites 
research.  The  study  of  brass  depends  upon 

considerations  of 
style,  technique 
and  quality,  with 
whatever  docu- 
mentary evidence 
may  be  forthcom- 
ing. Collectors  who 
note  these  points 
soon  realize  the  fal- 
sity of  the  popular 
error  which  regards 
brass  as  a  sort  of  in- 
ferior silver;  that 
is  to  say,  a  mere 
means  of  reproduc- 
ing silver  designs  in 
a  cheaper  alloy. 

That  brassware 
has  its  imitative  as- 
pect is  undeniable, 
but  the  idea  that 
this  is  necessarily 
so  is  no  truer  of  the 
past  than  of  to-day. 
Any  proper  study  of 
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No.  II.— PAIR  OF  CASTERS  :  ENGLISH,  FROM  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
CENTRE — CREAM  JUG,  ENGLISH,  C.  1750  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  CROFT  LYONS  BEQUEST 


the  subject  will  demonstrate  that  brass  was  fre- 
quently esteemed  for  its  own  sake  and  boasted 
its  master  craftsmen.  Time  and  again  we  may 
see  how  material  dictated  design.  There  are 
pieces  of  which  no  exact  equivalent  in  silver  is 
known ;  pieces  which  clearly  were  expensively 
fashioned.  When  noting  similarities  between 
objects  of  silver  and  brass,  due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  pervading  influence  of  fashion. 
That  some  brassware  follows  traditional  forms 
rather  than  the 
height  of  the  vogue 
is  undeniable,  but 
the  same  is  true  of 
work  in  other 
materials. 

Nothing  can  as- 
sail the  position  of 
silver  and  plate  in 
the  world  ofcollect- 
ing.  But  for  those 
who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  antique  sil- 
ver of  quality ,  there 
remains  brass  of  a 
really  fine  standard 
ofcraftsmanship.  It 
is  good  to  behold 


and  possesses  a  certain 
individuality  of  tech- 
nique and  appeal. 
Even  those  designs  ap- 
proaching silver  most 
nearly  are  often  bolder, 
more  rugged  in  treat- 
ment. Yet  elegance  is 
freely  apparent  in 
pieces  of  appropriate 
period.  Early  eight- 
eenth-century candle- 
sticks in  brass  can  be 
fully  as  gracile  as  their 
fellows  in  silver. 

Nor  can  it  be  allowed 
that  the  comparatively 
humble  nature  of  brass 
will  ensure  a  steady 
supply  of  examples.  At 
the  lowest  computa- 
tion, silver  always  pos- 
sesses its  melting  value ; 
but  it  may  be  asked  how  much  fine  old  brass 
has  been  melted  in  wartime;  how  much  is  dis- 
appearing or  may  be  irretrievably  lost?  But  as 
this  article  does  not  deal  with  intrinsic  value, 
let  us  come  down  to  cases  demonstrating  some 
aspects  of  quality. 

During  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  Eighteenth,  oval  tobacco 
boxes  were  much  in  favour.  They  are  found 
in  many  materials,  and  are  often  attractive. 


No.  III. — TRAVELLING  CUPS,  BELONGING  TO  PETER  DKSBOROUGH.  ESO.  :  LEFT  -LATH  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
CENTRE  &  RIGHT—  E  \RLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  THESE  TWO  UNSCREW,  AS  SHOWN  IN  CENTRE  EXAMPLE 
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No.  IV.— CASTER  OF  BRASS  WITH  TRACES  OF  SILVERING  :  FRENCH,  C.  1700 
RIGHT — SNUFFERS  AND  STAND,  ENGLISH,  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
FROM  MISS  ETHEL  GURNEY'S  LOAN  TO  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


There  is  something  essentially  satisfying  about 
their  breadth  of  conception  and  generous 
lines,  free  from  the  finicking  fripperies  of  a 
later  time. 

During  this  period,  the  Dutch  were  prolific 


brassworkers.  A  vast  quantity  of  their 
output  was  sent  to  England.  Much  of 
it  is  inferior  stuff,  made  of  thin  metal 
and  poorly  constructed.  With  such,  we 
are  not  concerned,  nor  for  the  present 
shall  we  discuss  a  representative  box 
of  good  quality  by  one  of  the  many  cap- 
able English  craftsmen.  But  here  and 
there,  among  the  ruck  of  Dutch  ex- 
ports, occurs  a  piece  of  more  conse- 
quence. No.  i,  for  instance,  is  a  work 
of  supreme  quality,  exhibiting  a  de- 
gree of  craftsmanship  that  would  flat- 
ter any  material.  For  those  to  whom 
brass  is  an  ignoble  substance,  such  a 
piece  is  an  eye-opener.  Measuring  7! 
inches  long  by  5  inches  wide,  the  box 
would  be  impressive  for  its  size  alone: 
the  floral  engraving  on  it  is  unusually 
elaborate.  It  may  be  uncommon  to 
find  a  piece  of  this  calibre  in  brass — 
silver  or  gold  being  the  usual  media — ■ 
but  it  effectively  demonstrates  that  the 
humbler  material  was  deemed  worthy 
of  a  high  degree  of  ornament.The  rich 
floral  design  on  the  lid  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  a  rotund  mermaid.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  a  wyvern-like  creature  replaces 
the  mermaid ;  while  inside  the  lid  yet  another 
similar  floral  arrangement  is  issuant  from  a 
grotesque  head.  The  box  is  lined  with  copper. 


m  \t  nuicc  rawm  F^TTCKS  ■  TM  CFNTRF  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  ABOUT  1700,  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  F.  GORDON  ROE,  ESQ. 
LEFT^ND ?flGHT-\  MR  OF  ENGLISH  cVdLESTKKS ^  cYkcA  1720,  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  PETER  DESBOROUGH,  ESQ. 
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No.  VI.— A  SNUFFER  TRAY,  ENGRAV 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :   FROM  M 


Among  the  rarer 
objects  in  brass  are 
small  cups  and  jugs. 
Hot-water  jugs  of 
the  Nineteenth 
Century  are  com- 
mon enough,  but 
few  collections  can 
boast  of  a  creamjug 
in  this  metal ;  fewer 
still,  one  of  more 
graceful  propor- 
tions than  that 

shown  in  No.  ii  (centre),  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  late  Colonel  Croft  Lyons.  Silver 
creamers  of  similar  form  were  popular  about 
1735-60.  Their  decoration  was  diverse,  some 
being  extremely  florid,  while  others  depended 
on  purity  of  line.  Brass  jugs  of  this  pear-shaped 
form  may  be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  same 
period,  running  parallel  with  silver  examples. 

Though  brass  is  used  for  drinking  vessels 
in  the  East,  it  has  never  been  a  popular  sub- 
stance for  such  in  this  country.  It  is  readily 
attacked  by  acid,  and,  unless  tinned,  leaves  a 
metallic  tang  on  the  lips.  But,  being  a  tough 
material  and  not  easily  damaged,  it  was  oc- 
casionally used  for  small  travelling  cups. 
When  encountered,  such  items  are  usually 
well  worth  purchasing.  The  majority  are 
made  in  two  pieces,  the  foot  and  stem  forming 


ED  WITH  CREST  OF  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  :  ENGLISH,  EARLY 
ISS  ETHEL  GURNEY'S  LOAN  TO  THE  VICTORIA  ,*  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


one,  and  the  bowl  the  other.  These  are  united 
by  a  screw  thread;  when  closed  the  cup  is  re- 
versed, so  that  the  foot  forms  a  lid  with  the 
stem  inside  the  bowl.  The  result  is  a  unit  as 
compactly  efficient  as  the  eighteenth-century 
small  travelling  candlesticks,  which  could  be 
easily  carried  in  the  pocket  and  sustain  any 
average  amount  of  pressure. 

Though  the  earlier  cups  shown  in  No.  iii 
may  suggest  a  date  late  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  the  shape  of  their  stems  has  a  clear 
affinity  with  candlesticks  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  Eighteenth.  Comparison  with  No.  v  (left 
and  right)  will  establish  this  point.  One  of  the 
cups  is  fashioned  in  gunmetal,  the  other  (cen- 
tre) in  brass,  the  interior  of  the  bowl  of  the  lat- 
ter being  tinned.  The  third  example  in  thesame 
illustration  is  of  much  later  date,  possibly  be- 


No.  VII.— CHARACTERISTIC  ENGLISH  CASTERS  OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  FORM  :  BELONGING  TO  P.  DESBOROUGH,  ESQ. 
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No.  VIII. — BRASS  SOAP-BOX  :  ENGLISH,  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
FROM  MISS  GURNEY'S  LOAN  TO  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


longing  to  the  last  decade  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  or  quite  early  in  the  Nineteenth. 
Of  exceptionally  heavy  quality,  it  is  cast  and 
turned  from  a  single  piece  of  gun-metal. 

The  snuffers  and  stand  in  No.  iv  (right) 
date  from  the  early  Eighteenth  Century. 
Their  counterparts  are  to  be  found  in  silver 
and  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  The 
stand  is  a  modification  of  a  contemporary 
candlestick  design,  and  the  socket  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  usual  hexagonal  candle-socket  of 
the  period.  The  base  incorporates  a  drip-pan 
— a  modified  form  of  a  feature  familiar  in 
candlesticks  of  the  Fifteenth  and  early  Six- 
teenth Centuries,  though  in  the  Seventeenth 
the  pan  tended  to  form  a  separate  unit  on  the 
stem.  The  reversion  here  shown  to  the  earlier 
form  continued  well  into  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. It  is  seen  boldly  in  the  handsome  candle- 
stick in  the  centre  of  No.  v;  less  boldly,  and  of 
a  type  akin  to  No.  iv,  in  the  pair  flanking  it. 
No.  v  (centre)  belongs  approximately  to  the 
junction  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  It  is  of  a  warm,  though  not  reddish, 
metal,  and  exhibits  an  inverted  pear-shaped 
knop  of  a  type  which  came  down  from  the 
second  Charles'  reign.  On  the  other  hand,  No. 
v  (left  and  right)  are  typical  of  the  first  quarter 


of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  made  in  a  yel- 
lower metal  of  a  sort  often  found  in  brassware 
of  that  period.  In  silver,  types  equivalent  to 
the  latter  usually  have  hexagonal  sockets  to 
match  the  stem.  We  may  cautiously  say  that 
round  sockets  seem  to  be  rather  characteristic 
of  brass.  The  boldness  and  proportion  of  all 
three  piecesshould  benoted.  Butletusquitcan- 
dlesticksfor  another  glance  at  snuffer  stands. 

The  flat  snuffer  tray  occurs  more  frequently 
than  the  standing  type.  Its  form  varies,  some- 
times roughly  following  the  outlines  of  the 
snuffers,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  plain 
oblong  tray.  No.  vi  is  of  lobate  form  and  is  en- 
graved with  the  crest  of  Howard,  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  The  precise  ownership  is  difficult  to 
determine,  but  the  6th,  7th  or  8th  holders  of 
the  Earldom  might  be  implicated.  In  style, 
the  tray  suggests  that  period  during  the  first 
George's  reign  when  the  exquisite  simplicity 
of 'Queen  Anne'  design  was  allied  with  Han- 
overian solidity.  It  was  a  time  of 'plain  worth.' 
This  tray  could  stand  comparison  with  a  simi- 
lar piece  in  silver  and  hold  its  own. 

Casters  are  among  the  most  attractive  items 
a  collector  of  brass  can  acquire.  Rarely  indeed 
will  he  have  opportunity  to  secure  anything  of 
such  superb  quality  or  preservation  as  the 
pair  figured  in  No.  ii.  Forming  part  of  the 
Croft  Lyons  bequest  to  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  these  casters  challenge  their 
equivalents  in  silver,  in  all  but  the  actual 
metal.  Most  collectors  must  bide  content  with 
the  commoner  dredger  type,  with  cylindrical 
body,  bun-shaped  lid,  and,  generally,  a  sim- 
ply formed  handle  (No.  vii,  left  and  centre). 
Silver  dredgers  of  this  variety  usually  bear 
date  marks  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century, 
and,  following  the  rule,  we  should  like  to  as- 
sert that  those  in  brass  are  of  similar  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  form  seems  to  have  re- 
mained steadily  in  use  until  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Thus,  though  specimens 
may  in  fact  belong  to  the  early  Eighteenth, 
dating  should  be  attempted  with  caution,  un- 
less some  individual  feature  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt. 

If  lacking  the  loftier  quality  of  old  brass- 
ware,  such  pieces  are  pleasant  to  behold,  and 
none  too  readily  obtainable.  So,  too,  with — in 
brass — the  pyriform  casters  of  the  sort  also 

[Concluded  on  p.  170] 


A  SHRINE  IN  VENICE  :  FROM  THE  WATER-COLOUR  BY 
[AM  ES  HOLLAND  :  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  VICTOR  RIENAECKER 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF  ORIENTAL  MSS 
AT  BARODA  HOUSE 


PERSIAN  MS.  OF  THE  SHAH  NAMAH  (CIRCA  1340)  :  KHUSRAU  ANU- 
SHIRVAN  DICTATING  A  LETTER  :  CHESTER  BEATTY  COLLECTION 


THOSE  interested  in  Indian  and  Persian  art  may 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity,  offered  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Chester  Beatty,  to  inspect 
some  extremely  fine  Oriental  manuscripts  and  minia- 
tures in  his  collection  at  Barcda  House,  24,  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  W.8,  on  Wednesday,  March  8th,  and 
Thursday,  March  gth.  The  Exhibition  is  being  held  in 
<ad  of  the  funds  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Great  Britain  and  will  be  opened  by  Sir 
Denison  Ross  on  Wednesday  at  3  p.m.  In  this  unique 
and  appropriate  setting  may  be  seen  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  Oriental  art,  for  example,  a  series  of  poems 
by  Amir  Khusrau  dated  1485,  some  of  the  illustrations 
of  which  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  Bihzad ;  an  early 
fourteenth-century  copy  of  Firdausi's  epic,  Shah  Na- 
mah;  paintings  from  the  Royal  album  owned  by  the 
great  Mughal  Emperors  ;  an  illustrated  MS.  depict- 
ing the  life  of  Akbar  the  Great  written  by  his  Prime 
Minister  Abul  Fazl,  and  illustrated  by  Mukund  and 
other  Indian  Court  painters  of  the  time.  In  the  East, 
calligraphy  has  been  held  in  even  greater  honour  than 
painting,  since  in  copying  out  the  Word  of  God,  the 
scribe  was  receiving  divine  favour  and  assistance,  and 
further  the  orthodox  Muhammedan  Faith  forbade  re- 
presentation of  the  human  form.  Years  of  practice 
were  required,  and  high  achievement  had  to  be  at- 


tained before  a  scribe  would  be  granted  permission 
to  copy  out  a  Koran.  In  Mr.  Chester  Beatty's  collec- 
tion are  some  of  the  finest  existing  specimens,  both 
with  and  without  decorations,  some  dating  from  the 
Tenth  Century.  Some  of  the  earliest  Biblical  Papyri 
known,  dating  from  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries, 
will  also  be  shown.  There  are  also  fine  examples  of 
Oriental  leather  and  lacquer  bindings  to  be  seen.  No 
uniformity  of  size  is  observed  as  in  Western  countries, 
since  the  calligrapher  would  cut  his  paper  according  to 
the  size  desirable  or  as  required  at  the  moment,  the 
binding  afterwards  being  made  to  fit  it.  The  early  Ara- 
bic blind-tooled  leather  bindings  form  an  interesting 
contrast  with  the  later  and  more  elaborate  gold-tooled 
Persian  examples.  Such  bindings  were  much  imitated  in 
Venice  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  their 
decorative  motifs  becoming  current  later  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  Mr.  J.  V.  S.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Basil  Gray 
will  act  as  guides  and  instructors,  and  the  price  of  ad- 
mission will  be  5s.  on  each  day  and  2s.  6d.  after  5  p.m. 
The  hours  are  from  2.30  to  7.30. 


*    #    «    «    *    *    *»    «&.   *>    #  «• 


PORTRAIT  OF  JAM'DAR  KHUSHAL  SINGH  :  PUNJAB,  EARLY  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY  :  FROM  THE  CHESTER  BEATTY  COLLECTION 
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'TONTY'  OF  THE  IRON  HAND 

A  NORTH  AMERICAN  PIONEER 


By    CHARLES    RICHARD  CAMMELL 


No.  I. — PORTRAIT  OF  HENRY  DE  TONTY,  PAINTED  BY  NICOLAS 
MAES,  C.  1677-8  :  IN  POSSESSION  OF  EDWARD  MARRYON,  ESQ. 


A  MONG  the  soldiers  of  fortune  who  forced  their 

t-\  perilous  way  into  the  vast  unknown  regions  of 
JL  _\.North  America  none  was  bolder  or  more  re- 
sourceful, none  other  perhaps  so  uniformly  construc- 
tive, so  disinterested,  so  steadfastly  loyal  to  the  cause  he 
championed,  as  the  explorer  celebrated  under  the 
name  of 'Henry  de  Tonty.' 

His  father,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  was  a  Neapolitan  banker, 
who,  after  taking  part  in  the  famous  and  ill-fated  rising 
of  the  fisherman  Masianello  in  1647  (an  adventure  with 
which  the  poet-painter  Salvator,  the  'Savage  Rosa,' 
was  also  associated)  found  refuge  in  France.  Here  his 
financial  abilities  brought  him  universal  reputation  as 
the  inventor  of  the  'Tontine'  system  of  life-insurance, 
although  the  apparent  failure  of  its  first  attempt  in  1 653 
lodged  the  unfortunate  financier  in  the  Bastille. 

'Henry'  was  born  in  France,  probably  in  Paris,  in 
1650,  and  entered  the  French  army  as  a  cadet  in  1668. 


For  the  country  of  his  father's  adoption  he  maintained 
throughout  his  life  the  most  passionate  loyalty.  He  took 
part  in  seven  campaigns,  serving,  like  so  many  soldiers 
of  his  day,  in  the  navy,  and  with  such  distinction  that  he 
rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  ennobled 
with  the  title  of  Chevalier.  At  the  battle  of  Libisso  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  lost  his  left  hand  through  the 
accidental  exploding  of  the  grenade  he  carried.  It  has 
been  erroneously  stated,  and  repeated,  that  he  lost  his 
right  hand.  The  contrary  is  proved  not  only  by  the  re- 
flection that  an  officer  in  battle  presumably  holds  his 
sword  in  the  right  hand,  a  grenade  in  the  left,  but  by  the 
conclusive  comparison  of  Tonty's  hand-written  manu- 
scripts dating  from  before  and  after  the  mutilation, 
which  display  an  absolutely  uniform  character.  The 
portrait  by  Nicolas  Maes,  which  we  illustrate  (No.  i), 
finally  closes  the  controversy.  This  fine  picture  and  in- 
valuable document,  the  only  contemporary  portrait  of 
Tonty  yet  discovered,  shows  plainly  that  the  metal 
hand  for  which  the  explorer  was  renowned  was  the  left. 
'Tonty  of  the  Iron  Hand'  was  the  sobriquet  of  this  in- 
trepid man;  yet  authorities  are  divided  as  to  the  metal 
of  which  the  redoubtable  fist  was  actually  made.  It  is 
stated  variously  as  'of  iron  or  some  other  metal,  which 
was  usually  covered  with  a  glove'*;  as  'an  iron  sub- 
stitute'!; as  a  hand  made  of  copper,  in  lieu  of  one  lost 
in  battle' J;  while  he  is  further  designated  as  'Tonty 
with  the  silver  hand.'§  Of  whatever  metal  it  was  forged, 
most  certain  it  is  that  it  became  formidable  to  the 
North  American  redskins,  whose  imagination  endowed 
it  with  magical  properties  when  its  owner  employed  it 
'in  braking  the  heads  of  the  most  contumacious  or 
knocking  out  their  teeth. '|| 

Imprisoned  at  Metasse,  Tonty  was  liberated  in  ex- 
change for  the  Governor's  son,  and  took  part  in  the 
ensuing  Sicilian  campaign.  Peace  brought  him  to  Paris 
seeking  employment,  and  it  was  there  in  1677  that  he 
was  introduced  by  the  Prince  de  Conti  to  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Salle.  The  portrait  by  Maes  must  have  been 
painted  at  this  period :  Tonty's  patron,  Conti,  held  a 
command  in  the  French  army  then  occupying  the 
Netherlands.  Tonty  sailed  -with  La  Salle  from  Rochelle 
for  Quebec  in  July  1678.  With  his  new  lieutenant  'La 

*  Parkman:  La  Salle. 

|  Edward  D.  Neill :  Discovery  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
X  Moses:  History  of  Illinois,  vol.  I. 
§  W'insor:  Cartier  to  Frontenac. 

Parkman:  La  Salle  (quoting  La  Potherie). 
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Salle'  (says  Tonty's  biographer)  'formed  the  only  in- 
timate friendship  of  his  life,  and  was  rewarded  by 
attaching  to  himself  a  man  whose  loyalty  and  dis- 
interested devotion  ceased  only  with  death.'* 

It  was  La  Salle's  ambition  to  pursue  the  discoveries 
made  by  Joliet  and  Marquette,  and  to  track  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  their  then  unknown  outlet 
to  the  sea;  thus  securing  to  the  French  empire  this 
waterway  of  the  North  American  Continent.  The 
history  of  the  achievement  is  one  of  the  epopees  of  France ; 
yet  one,  the  fruits  of  which  were  cast  away  by  the  blind- 
ness of  the  French  government  in  Paris,  and  by  the 
pitiful  jealousies  of  self-seeking  officials. 

The  life  of  Tonty  in  America  is  a  chain  of  heroic  ex- 
ploits ;  yet  his  wisdom  commands  as  much  admiration 
as  his  courage  and  energy.  Through  immense  tracts  of 
an  unexplored  and  savage  continent  he  bore  the 
promise  of  peace  and  prosperity  beneath  the  banner  of 
France.  His  political  goal  was  to  rally  the  scattered, 
suspicious  and  often  mutually  hostile  Indian  tribes  to 
the  side  of  the  great  Illinois  clan  in  its  hereditary  feud 
with  the  ferocious  Iroquois,  whose  aid  had  been  won 
over  by  the  rival  English  imperialists.  Braving  death  on 
countless  occasions,  not  only  by  privations  and  battle, 
but  by  burning  alive,  which  he  more  than  once  escaped 
through  the  exercise  of  the  most  extraordinary  sang 
froid,  he  at  last  gathered  around  his  new-builded  and 
*  Henry  E.  Legler:  Henry  de  Tonty  (Milwaukee,  1896). 


impregnable  Fort  St.  Louis  a  massed  nation  of  20,000 
Indians,  including  4,000  warriors,  comprising  Illinois, 
Miamis,  Shawanoes,  Weas  and  Piankishaws.* 

Meanwhile  the  mysterious  wanderings  of  the  Missis- 
sippi had  gradually  unfolded  themselves  to  his  explora- 
tion. He  it  was  who  built  the  first  sailing-ship  to  navi- 
gate the  waters  of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan. 
The  Griffon,  named  after  the  armorial  bearing  of  the 
Conte  de  Frontenac,  then  Governor  of  New  France,f 
was  ill-starred :  on  her  return  voyage,  laden  with  furs, 
to  Lake  Michigan  the  vessel  vanished.  Whether  she 
foundered  in  a  storm  or  was  scuttled  by  a  mutinous 
crew  will  probably  never  be  known. 

In  April  1682,  La  Salle  and  Tonty,  descending  in 
their  canoes  different  channels  of  the  Mississippi  delta, 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  mouth  of  the  great 
river  was  discovered.  On  the  gth  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed of  taking  possession  of  this  vast  gulf  of  waters  for 
the  King  of  France.  A  column  bearing  the  royal  arms 
was  erected.  Tonty  himself  bore  the  triumphant  tidings 
to  Frontenac  at  Montreal. 

La  Salle  returned  to  France  to  secure  aid  for  his 
further  enterprises,  leaving  Tonty  at  Fort  St.  Louis  as 
Governor.  Trouble  followed.  Frontenac  was  recalled 
1o  France.  The  new  Governor  at  Montreal  sent  the 
Chevalier  de  Baugis  to  replace  Tonty  as  Governor  of 


Henry  E.  Legler:  Henry  de  Tonty. 


t  Ibid. 
[Concluded  on  p. 
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No.  II. — THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  GRIFFON  IN  1679  :  FROM  THE  COPPER-PLATE  ENGRAVING  PUBLISHED  IN  HENNEPIN'S 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


EARLY  CHINESE  BRONZES 

A SPECIAL  group  of  Chinese  bronzes,  shown 
at  the  Gallery  of  C.  T.  Loo  in  January,  com- 
prised examples  from  the  Shang,  Chou  and 
Han  periods  with  a  few  later  examples.  The  exhibition 
centred  mainly  upon  the  archaic  periods,  though  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  veritably  archaic  period 
in  Chinese  bronze  casting  in  the  sense  usually  associ- 
ated with  primitive  arts;  for  the  earliest  known  exam- 
ples show  a  fully  evolved  technique  of  manufacture 
and  evolution  of  style  motifs. 

Particular  interest  centres  on  the  inlaid  bronzes,  a 
group  not  well  represented  as  yet  in  either  American  or 
European  collections.  A  few  of  these  are  from  the  Lo- 
yang  tombs  of  about  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Con- 
fucius, which  are  described  in  Bishop  W.  C.  White's 
Tombs  of  Old  Lo-yang.  Most  of  the  pieces  from  these 
tombs  are  now  in  the  museum  in  Toronto.  In  addition 
to  three  of  the  late  Chou  period  from  Lo-yang,  with 
inlay  of  silver,  or  silver  and  gold,  there  is  in  the  Loo 
collection  a  magnificent  covered  vase  or  hu,  a  vessel  for 
wine  with  two  loose  ring  handles,  which  shows  an  in- 
lay in  the  characteristic  design  of  interlacing  spirals 
worked  in  copper  on  a  white  metal  base.  Still  another 
and  even  rarer  piece  is  the  tou,  a  covered  receptacle  on  a 
foot,  here  illustrated.  The  inlay  is  of  gold  in  spirals,  a 
type  of  decoration  for  which  the  dragon,  highly  con- 
ventionalized, is  thought  to  have  been  the  inspiration; 
a  stylized  heart-shaped  leaf  encircles  the  top  of  the 
lower  section.  The  full  beauty  of  line  is  maintained 
intact,  shading  to  the  breadth  of  a  pencil  line  and 


BRONZE  TOU  INLAID  WITH  GOLD,  LATE  CHOU  PERIOD,  600-2(16  B.C. 
FROM  EARLY  BRONZES  OF  SHANG,  CHOU  AND  HAN  PERIODS,  SHOW 


broadening  out  to  the  width  of  a  brush  stroke.  This  tou 
cannot  be  associated  with  the  much  heavier  design  of 
the  Lo-yang  finds  and  must  await  further  classification. 

The  inlay  on  the  early  bronzes  is  of  champleve  type, 
being  placed  in  grooves  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose 
either  in  casting,  or  later  by  tools.  The  methods  of  inlay, 
whether  heat  or  cold  was  used,  are  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. Metal  may  have  been  hammered  in,  but  the 
lacquer  inlays  of  brown  and  black  on  some  of  the  Lo- 
yang  pieces  may  have  called  for  the  application  of 
heat,  and  the  turquoise,  malachite,  jade  and  mother- 
of-pearl  used  as  inlay  from  the  late  Shang  or  early  Chou 
period  doubtless  required  some  adhesive  substance  as 
a  base.  There  was  a  beautiful  vase  of  hu  type  in  the 
exhibition,  with  gold  bosses  in  the  centre  of  a  lozenge 
design,  thought  to  have  been  originally  inlaid  with 
turquoise,  but  the  lozenges  have  at  a  later  time  been 
filled  with  a  copper  paste. 


A  DUBLIN  TANKARD  BY  A 
HUGUENOT  GOLDSMITH 

AN  Irish  tankard  by  Abraham  Barboult  of  Dublin, 
illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  is 
unusually  well  marked.  The  maker's  mark,  A  B  in  a 
shield,  appears  twice  on  the  rim  of  the  cover,  sym- 
metrically placed  on  either  side  of  the  handle.  At  the 
top  of  the  body  are  the  crowned  harp  of  Dublin,  the  date 
letter  for  171 7-18,  and  the  maker's  mark.  Inside  the 
cover  are  the  crowned  harp  and  date  letter.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  a  'foreigner's'  work  was  being  examined 

may  have  led  to  this 
unusual  number  of 
punches.  Abraham 
Barboult  wasone  of  the 
Huguenot  craftsmen 
who  settled  in  Ireland. 
More  than  thirty  of 
these  came  to  Dublin 
among  the  first  gener- 
ation of  refugee  gold- 
smiths after  the  arbit- 
rary Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

Barboult,  a  watch- 
maker as  well  as  gold- 
smith, is  listed  by  Jack- 
son as  among  the 

:  GREEN  PATINA,  HEIGHT  6  IN.  ,  ,        ,  , 

N  in  the  gallery  of  c.  t.  loo        quarter  brothers  and 
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journeymen'  at  Dublin  in  1706, 
and  as  a  Freeman  in  17 10.  The 
quarter  brothers  were  foreign 
workers  who  were  given  the  right 
to  carry  on  their  craft  by  pay- 
ment of  quarterly  dues  to  the 
Company.  Some  influence  of 
Barboult's  work  as  a  watchmaker 
may  be  seen  in  the  engraved  or- 
nament, which  is  not  of  a  con- 
ventional character.  The  delicate 
floral  ornament  engraved  on  the 
inside  of  the  tankard  around  the 
hinge,  the  engraving  on  the 
shaped  lip  of  the  cover,  and  at 
the  termination  of  the  handle  re- 
veal the  refinement  of  touch  to 
be  expected  from  a  watchmaker. 
The  design  of  the  tankard  itself 
has  interesting  points.  Thedomed 
cover  is  surmounted  by  a  boss 
instead  of  a  finial,  and  the  handle 
is  of  early  type,  with  a  double  ter- 
mination. Such  a  handle  is  not 
infrequently  seen  on  flat-topped 
tankards  belonging  to  the  late  Stuart  period. 

Dublin  had  a  larger  number  of  Huguenot  goldsmiths 
than  any  city  of  the  British  Isles  except  London.  Few 
settled  in  the  English  provincial  centres.  According  to 
the  analysis  given  by  Joan  Evans  in  Huguenot  Goldsmiths 
in  England  and  Ireland  (Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society, 
vol.  XIV,  Xo.  4)  there  were,  in  the  period  beginning 
with  the  last  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
ending  in  1 7 1  o,  no  fewer  th  an  1 20  in  London  and  35  in 
Dublin,  while  York,  Hull,  Bristol,  Barnstable  and 
Cork  had  a  negligible 
number.  From  17 10 
te  1780,  the  number 
in  London  increased 
to  223,  and  in  Dublin 
to  78.  Among  Bar- 
boult's contempor- 
aries were  Francis 
Girard,  who  was  war- 
den in  1  7  1  o,  John 
Paturle  and  Benja- 
min Beauvais,  whose 
names,  this  author 
points  out,  are  those 
of  known  families  of 
French  silversmiths. 
The  Huguenots  took 
with  them  into  exile 
a  fine  tradition  of 
character  and  vari- 
ous accomplishment. 


A  I  AN  I  SED  BY 
CH'IEN  LUNG 


If; 


X  the  collection  of  Chinese 


A  TANKARD  BY  ABRAHAM  BARBOULT : DUBLIN 
1717-1718  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  TIFFANY  AND  CO. 


ans  and  paintings  by  masters 
of  the  Yuan  and  Ming  dynasties, 
exhibited  by  Tonying  through- 
out February,  one  with  rare  per- 
sonal association  was  that  paint- 
ed by  the  remarkable  Jesuit  art- 
ist Giuseppe  Castiglione,  a  native 
of  Milan,  who  for  many  years  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  Ch'ien  Lung 
at  the  Chinese  court.  This  fan  is 
one  of  a  series  of  four  which  only 
recently  came  on  the  market, 
three  being  acquired  by  a  Chin- 
ese private  collector.  The  set  as 
a  whole  evidently  represented 
the  Four  Seasons  on  one  side 
and  the  Four  Continents  on  the 
other.  Europa,  seated  on  a 
bull,  is  the  subject  on  one  side 
of  the  example  illustrated.  It  is 
painted  in  the  western  manner, 
save  that  the  figures  are  fully  draped.  On  the  side 
shown,  Winter  is  symbolized  by  the  Xew  Year,  with 
the  Emperor  himself  as  the  God  of  Happiness.  An  at- 
tendant leads  a  sheep,  yang,  which  thereby  becomes  a 
symbol  of  warmth  and  of  the  returning  life  of  spring. 
The  prunus  branch  indicates  winter  and  the  peony  is 
emblematic  of  riches. 

Castiglione,  whose  Chinese  name  was  Lang  Shin- 
ning, was  born  in  Milan  in  1698.  In  the  time  of  K'ang 
Hsi,  Matteo  Ricci  was  well  received  at  the  Imperial 


ONE  OF  SERIES  Ol  POl  R  FANS  PAINTED  BY  THE  JESUIT  FATHER  CASTIGLIONE  FOR  EMPEROR  CHTEN 
LUNG  :  UPON  THIS  FAN  THE  EMPEROR  IS  DEPICTED  AS  THE  GOD  OF   HAPPINESS  :  TONYING  &  CO. 
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Among  the  scroll  paintings  were  two  by  a 
father  and  son  of  the  Ming  period,  Chen 
P'o-Yang  (the  father)  and  Chen  Tu-Kiang, 
who  were  both  represented  by  studies  of 
flowers.  Among  the  Yuan  Masters  was  the 
great  Chao  Meng-Fu,  best  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  Chinese  painters  of  horses;  he 
is  here  seen  in  a  landscape  with  a  sage  play- 
ing a  lute  beside  a  rock,  and  a  painting  of 
-Bodhidharma,  the  Chinese  Tah-Mo. 


URNS  OF  DERBYSHIRE  SPAR 


t: 


PAIR  OF  URNS  MADE  OF  DERBYSHIRE  SPAR,  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
EXHIBITION  OF  ENGLISH  ANTIQUES  AT  NEW  GALLERY  OF  LOI    SHAW,  INC. 


court  and  he  was  followed  by  Bouvet,  Belleville  and 
Gherardini.  Castiglione  first  won  the  favour  of  Ch'ien 
Lung  by  his  decorations  for  the  summer  palace  and 
later  pleased  him  with  a  painting  of  horses,  using  for  his 
model  a  horse  sent  to  the  Emperor  from  Thibet.  He 
painted  a  portrait  of  Ch'ien  Lung  on  horseback  and 
one  in  which  he  shows  the  Emperor  at  three  different 
ages.  Sometimes  he  collaborated  with  Chinese  artists, 
painting  figures  for  which  they  supplied  the  back- 
ground in  traditional  style.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy,  and  was  attached  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  court,  dying  in  Peking  in  1 768. 
The  interesting  personal  associations  of  this  fan  and  its 
beauty  of  execution  in  the  carving  of  the  ivory  and 
mounting  of  the  stones  and  gems  give  it  a  greater  value 
than  does  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Castiglione's  art,  which 
is  completely  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  Chinese 
masters :  this  could  be  seen  in  a  rare  series  of  twelve  fans 
by  Ming  masters  in  the  Tonying  exhibition.  These  are 
of  a  type  not  exhibited  in  the  west  until  the  London  ex- 
hibition of  1936,  when  a  group  of  twenty  from  the 
National  Art  Treasures  was  shown  at  Burlington 
House.  They  were  intended  to  be  mounted  on  folding 
sticks  and  have  designs  of  flowers,  trees,  birds  and 
insects,  painted  in  the  same  style  as  the  finest  scrolls, 
being  in  fact  by  the  same  masters,  who  did  not  disdain 
this  slighter  medium. 


HE  Gallery  of  Lois  Shaw,  Inc.,  is  a  new- 
comer to  Park  Avenue;  it  was  opened 
in  December  with  a  collection  of  English 
and  Irish  furniture  and  silver,  and  English 
and  Continental  porcelain. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  pair  of  urns  of  Derby- 
shire spar  which,  being  solid,  may  be  dated 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. About  1800  a  method  of  cutting 
was  perfected,  involving  the  use  of  melted 
resin,  to  strengthen  brittle  material,  while 
handled  on  the  lathe. 

Derbyshire  spar,  or  'Blue  John,'  was  used 
for  decorative  objects  after  1770,  when 
Robert  Hall,  of  Castleton,  began  to  work 
the  ancient  veins  of  fluorspar  in  the  limestone  of  Tray 
Cliff.  The  beautiful  colour  and  pattern  of  Derbyshire 
spar  made  it  a  prized  material  for  such  bibelots  as 
scent  bottles  and  snuffboxes,  and  for  garnitures  for  the 
mantelpiece.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  pair  of  urns  of  this 
early  period  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  subjects  illustrated.  A  trio  of  urns  of  'Blue 
John,'  1770,  from  Earl  Howe's  collection  appeared  in 
The  Connoisseur,  vol.  LXI,  192 1,  p.  147. 

The  marbles  and  spar  of  Derbyshire  derive  their  fine 
tones  ranging  from  rose-amethyst  to  blood-red  from 
the  presence  of  coral  and  other  organic  material.  Fawn 
and  dark  brown  laminated  with  red  appear  frequently, 
while  the  creamy  tones  that  give  lustre  to  the  fluorspar 
are  of  extraordinary  purity  and  brilliance. 


GEORGE  III  SAUCE  TUREENS 

THE  pair  of  sauce  tureens  by  William  Burwash  and 
Richard  Sibley,  dated  1810,  from  the  collection  of 
antique  English  silver  at  Carder's,  is  much  like  the 
example  of  the  same  date  by  the  distinguished  Paul 
Storr  shown  in  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  Illustrated  History 
of  English  Plate  from  the  author's  collection.  Both  are 
examples  of  a  late  George  III  style  which  is  now  held  in 
increased  esteem.  The  severity  of  the  Adam  influence 
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has  been  tempered,  and  there  is  a  return  to  the  use  of 
the  more  luxuriant  George  II  scroll  and  leaf  motifs  in 
the  applied  ornament.  The  fundamental  form  is  not 
affected  by  the  curve,  as  it  was  at  the  height  of  the 
Rococo,  and  there  are  such  restrained  touches  as  the 
reeded  edge  of  the  lower  portion  and  the  rectangular 
form  of  the  handles  to  show  the  interposition  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  architectural  style.  The  heaviness  of 
the  acanthus  treatment  of  the  feet  in  the  Storr  tureen  is 
avoided  in  the  present  instance,  while  richness  of  effect 
is  maintained  in  the  foliate  heading  of  the  legs.  The 
partnership  of  William  Burwash  and  Richard  Sibley 
began  in  1805,  the  mark  of  the  senior  member  alone 
having  first  appeared  in  1802. 


COMMEMORATIVE  GOBLETS  BY  FABERGE 

THE  French  influence,  so  strongly  apparent  in  the 
work  of  the  Russian  jeweller  Carl  Faberge,  is  seen 
to  advantage  in  the  pair  of  gold-mounted  goblets 
illustrated  here  from  the  Schaffer  Collection.  The 
paternity  of  this  great  craftsman  united  him  with  the 
tradition  of  French  goldsmithery.  His  family,  originally 
French,  settled  first  in  Germany  and  later  in  Russia, 
their  emigration  being  part  of  that  same  Huguenot 
exodus  which  gave  so  many  talented  goldsmiths  to 
England  and  also  to  America.  Carl  Faberge's  father 
was  a  jeweller  at  the  Russian  capital,  and  his  son  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  study.  The  blending  of  inherited  in- 
fluences with  a  first-hand  study  of  the  French  style  re- 
sulted in  his  restatement  of  the  classicism  of  Louis  XVI 
as  well  as  of  the  Empire.  French  classicism  came  to  a 
third  flowering  in  the  la.e  Nineteenth  Century  in  the 
work  of  Faberge  side  by  side  with  his  quite  different 
productions  executed  in  the  'Old  Russian'  manner. 

These  goblets  are  obviously  commemora- 
tive pieces  and  were  evidently  made  for  an 
occasion  which  called  forth  his  utmost  skill. 
The  Roman  numeral  L,  enclosed  in  a  wreath, 
in  the  stems  would  seem  to  indicate  a  fiftieth 
anniversary.  The  gold  mountings  are  in 
three  tones  of  gold,  green,  red  and  yellow, 
a  method  of  obtaining  colour  variation  with- 
out the  addition  of  gems  or  enamel.  In  this 
respect  Faberge  is  a  Russian;  he  designs  in 
colour  and  most  of  his  gold  work  shows  this 
combination  of  different  alloys. 

The  goblets  are  marked  on  the  bottom 
with  the  artist's  signature,  the  numeral  56 
indicating  a  standard  equal  to  14-carat  gold, 
and  the  initials  M.P.,  for  Michael  Perchin, 
a  Russian  who  was  one  of  the  chief  work- 
masters  of  Faberge  and  who  executed  some 
of  the  finest  of  his  lavishly  bejewelled  ar^ 
much  discussed  Imperial  Easter  eggs. 


ORREI  C )RS  GLASS  AT  THE 
CLEVELAND  MUSEUM 

FOLLOWING  an  exhibition  of  Orrefors  glass  at 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  the  engraved  bowl 
entitled  Rhythm,  after  a  design  by  Edvard  Hald,  has 
been  added  to  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Museum. 
This  bowl  formed  part  of  the  group  exhibited  in  New- 
York  last  autumn,  and  is  now  being  shown  at  various 
museums  throughout  the  country.  The  Rhythm  bowl 
was  first  shown  publicly  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1 925, 
where  Hald  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  In  recent  years 
his  creative  work  has  been  interrupted  by  his  active 
participation  in  the  direction  of  the  Orrefors  factory  of 
which  he  became  manager  in  1933. 

One  of  the  later  works  of  Hald,  and  not  only  one  of 
his  finest  but  one  of  the  notable  productions  of  the 
Orrefors  factory,  is  his  Canberra  Urn,  here  illustrated.  It 
is  similar  in  importance  to  the  great  covered  bowl  de- 
signed by  Simon  Gate  and  presented  by  the  city  of 
Stockholm  to  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Exhibition.  Hald's  Canberra  Urn  was  presented  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1927  on  the  occasion  of 
the  convening  of  Parliament  in  the  new  capital.  Two 
commemorative  pieces  of  Orrefors  glass  have  already 
found  their  way  to  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Each 
of  these  presentation  pieces  is,  of  course,  unique,  where- 
as other  designs  are  repeated;  they  therefore  constitute 
a  distinctive  record. 


AUGUSTAN  ART  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 


I 


N  commemoration  of  the  bi-millennium  of  the  birth 
of  Augustus,  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
held  an  exhibition  throughout  January  and  February 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SILVER  SAUCE  TUREENS  MADE  BY  WILLIAM  BURWASH 
AND  RICHARD  SIBLEY  IN  LONDON,  1810  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  CARTIER  INC. 
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of  sculpture,  painting,  architectural  reliefs  and  many 
examples  of  the  minor  arts.  Through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Italian  government  a  number  of  casts  from  the 
Mostra  Augustea  della  Romanita  and  the  Ara  Pacis 
were  shown.  These  are  some  of  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  the  early  Imperial  period  and  provided  a 
setting  in  which  a  rich  collection  of  smaller  originals 
such  as  the  idealized  head  of  Augustus  from  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  three  heads  from  the 
Metropolitan's  collection,  took  on  greater  significance. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  relief  from  the  Louvre  repre- 
senting a  sacrificial  scene.  Of  the  early  Imperial  period, 
it  possesses  the  measured  rhythm  and  lofty  idealism  of 
Greek  sculpture,  further  humanized  by  the  individual- 
ity of  its  types.  The  faces  and  bearing  show  that  man  as 
a  personality  has  been  observed  and  that  he  is  no  longer 
a  conventionalized  worshipper  in  a  ceremony  dedi- 
cated to  the  Gods.  The  animals  in  this  scene,  a  bull,  a 
ram  and  a  pig,  are  superbly  rendered.  This  relief  is  one 
which  has  been  known  to  many  generations  of  artists. 
It  was  once  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  and  since  it 
appears  in  drawings  by  Renaissance  masters,  it  may 
well  have  been  rediscovered  at  that  period. 

The  minor  arts  included  silver  lent  by  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  library  and  the  Naples  Museum.  Here  were 


cups  from  Herculaneum  and 
Tivoli,  and  a  cup  from  the 
House  of  Menander  at  Pompeii, 
decorated  with  a  relief  showing 
Erotes  in  a  chariot  race.  Aretine 
pottery  from  the  Museum's  own 
collection  and  the  rare  blue  and 
green-glazed  ware  could  be 
studied,  as  well  as  cameo,  mille- 
fiori  and'moulded  glass,  together 
with  pieces  from  the  private  col- 
lections of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Ray  W.  Smith. 
Stucco  and  terra-cotta  reliefs, 
mosaics,  lamps,  coins  and  gems 
were  among  the  smaller  objects 
exhibited;  these  were  shown  to 
give  an  impression  of  the  Augus- 
tan Age,  not  so  much  from  its 
historic  aspect  as  for  its  artistic 
development. 


ADDITION  TO  THE 
LITERATURE  OF 
AMERICAN  SILVER 


THK  CANBERRA  URN.  MB 
ORREFORS  GLASS,  Dl 
BY  EDY'AKD  HAI.I)  <,JE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  AlM 


PAIR  OF  GOLD-MOUNTED  GOBLETS  BY  CARL  A.  FABERGE 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    COURTESY    OF   THE    SCHAFFER  GALLERIES 


IN  spite  of  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  American  silversmith- 
ery  in  its  earliest  phases,  the  a- 
mount  of  published  material  in 
book  form  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  manuscript  notes  which 
are  undoubtedly  piling  up  in 

more  than  one  study  and  occasionally  take  shape  in  the  || 
catalogue  of  a  loan  exhibition  or  appear  in  a  museum  jl 
bulletin.  Consequently  every  addition  to  the  number  of  | 
books  on  American  silver  deserves  note,  and  one  so 
excellent  in  quality  as  Three  Centuries  of  Historic  Silver 
merits  special  recognition.  It  has  been  prepared  under 
the  editorship  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Coxe  Prime,  whose  hus- 
band has  made  many  contributions  to  Americana,  and 
is  privately  printed  for  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Based  on  material  brought 
together  in  loan  exhibitions  in  1929  and  1937,  it  is, 
however,  much  more  than  a  catalogue.  The  bio- 
graphical notes  on  the  makers,  who  are  listed  alpha- 
betically, whether  working  in  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  are  singularly  full,  and  the 
inclusion  of  early  newspaper  announcements  and 
advertisements  adds  invaluable  colour  to  the  historic 
background,  being  a  reliable  record  of  social  custom. 
As  more  than  a  hundred-and-fifty  silversmiths  are  men- 
tioned, it  is  apparent  that  this  is  a  reference  work  of  the 
first  order;  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  scope  of  the 
material,  it  has  been  handled  by  a  scholarly  editor. 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMORIAL  WINDOW- 
PICKERING,  YORKSHIRE 

I REGRET  that  you  did  not  send  a  note  of  the 
tinctures  in  the  shields;  this  omission  makes  iden- 
tification more  difficult.  The  glass  is  very  obviously 
of  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Panels  Nos. 
3,  4  and  5  furnish  the  only  clue  to  the  original  owner. 
No.  3,  as  you  noted,  is  the  arms  of  Plantagenet  as 
borne  in  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster — gules,  three  leopards  or  and 
a  label  of  three  points  ermine.  No.  4  must  be — or,  on  a  chief 
gules  three  eagles  displayed  or  for  Harrison  of  the  North, 
granted,  according  to  Burke,  in  1574.  According, 
however,  to  a  tradition  current  in  the  Harrison  family 
the  Letters  Patent  of  May  4th,  1574,  were  not  a  grant 
but  a  confirmation  of  the  arms  to  Thomas  Harrison 
of  Finchamsted,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Berkshire  (1570),  and  later  Surveyor  of  the  Sta- 
ple. Actually,  again  according  to  Burke,  Harrison  of 
Finchamsted  did  not  receive  a  grant  of  these  arms, 
but  differenced  by  a  sable  chief,  until  1623.  Be  that  how 
it  may,  the  association  of  the  arms  of  Plantagenet  and 
Harrison  combined  with  a  portrait  of  Edward  III  in 


ARMORIAL  PANELS  IN  A  WINDOW  FROM  DARTMOUTH  TOWER,  ST.  PANCRAS 


one  window  points  most  definitely  to  that  eccentric 
mid-Victorian  figure  George  Henry  Harrison,  who 
chose  to  style  himself  Field-Marshal  George  Henry  de 
Strabolgie  Neville  Plantagenet-Harrison,  Prince  of 
Plantagenet  and  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  'heir  of  the 
whole  blood  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.' 

George  Henry  Harrison  was  born  on  July  14th, 
181 7,  being  the  second  son  of  Marley  Harrison  of 
Whashton,  co.  York,  and  of  Margaret  Hutchinson. 
His  great-grandfather  was  Cornelius  Harrison  (d. 
1748)  who  married  Mary  Marley,  rightful  heiress,  ac- 
cording to  George  Henry,  of  the  blood  of  not  only 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  but  of  Charles  Neville, 
sixth  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  of  Thomas  Percy, 
seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Accordingly  in  1858 
he  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  estates  that 
went  with  these  titles,  'usurped  by  one  Henry  Tudor" 
and  by  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth  Tudor  should 
be  restored  to  him  and  that  his  right  to  these  and 
other  honours  should  be  admitted — needless  to  say 
without  effect.  From  this  petition  we  learn  that  Har- 
rison had  served  as  a  General-Officer  in  the  armies  of 
Peru,  Uruguay,  Corrientes,  Denmark  and  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation;  from  his  privately  published 
pedigree — the  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
has  a  number  of  interesting  personal  notes 
and  corrections — it  seems  that  his  retirement 
from  each  of  these  services  in  turn  was 
brought  about  mainly  by  his  habit  of 'calling 
out'  every  officer  or  diplomat  with  whom  he 
disagreed.  After  his  enforced  retirement,  the 
British  Government  having  refused  him  per- 
mission to  accept  a  Marshal's  baton  from  the 
Sultan,  he  devoted  himself  to  historical  and 
archaeological  research  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  Record  Office,  compiling  his 
monumental  history  of  Yorkshire,  of  which, 
however,  only  one  volume  was  published. 

I  imagine  'Dartmouth  Tower'  in  St.  Pan- 
eras  whence  your  panels  came,  was  built  or 
modified  by  him.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any 
connexion  between  this  building  and  Car- 
dinal Manning,  who  lived  in  Baker  Street. 
Nor  can  I  discover  that  Harrison  ever  made 
any  claim  to  Sydney  blood,  and  so  justified 
the  use  of  the  Sydney  pheon  in  panel  No.  1 . 
It  may,  however,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
window  to  commemorate  the  circumstance 
that  the  brother  of  his  ancestor  Thomas  Har- 
rison of  Finchamsted  had  been  a  brother-in- 
arms of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  had  been 
killed  with  him  at  Zutphen. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


WATER-COLOURS  AT  AGNEW'S 

IN  the  rising  years  of  the  eighteen-hundreds,  Eng- 
land was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  water- 
colour  painters.  What  a  galaxy  of  little  masters  of 
this  enchanting  occupation  were  busy  in  her  fields 
and  what  a  variety  of  independent  stylists!  Most  of 
them  suffered  poverty  and  not  a  few  neglect,  yet  their 
works  show  no  sign  of  despondency.  Taken  together 
they  form  a  tender  and  beautiful  record  of  a  country- 
side lapped  in  peace,  a  little  haven  apart  from  the 
world  of  strife,  a  Fortunate  Isle  unscarred  as  yet  by 
Mechanized  Industry,  immune  from  enemies. 

Never,  we  think,  have  the  true  qualities  of  water- 
colour  been  more  highly  appreciated  than  to-day. 
After  having  been  diverted  so  long  the  tide  has  turned 
again  into  its  legitimate  channel,  and  the  false  doc- 
trine of  stipple  and  over-elaboration  imposed  by  Rus- 
kin  and  the  later  practitioners  has  been  discarded. 
Delicacy,  limpidity,  eloquent  suggestiveness,  lavish 
use  of  the  medium  with  masterly  control  of  the  brush 
are  qualities  the  less  easy  of  attainment  as  they  are 
more  worth  while.  And  discerning  collectors  know  that 
we  have  some  most  capable  masters  of  water-colour 
practising  in  England  and  elsewhere  to-day. 


No  one  interested  in  this  form  of  art  should  miss  the 
Sixty-sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Water-colours  and 
Drawings  at  Agnew's  in  Old  Bond  Street.  Messrs. 
Agnew  are  doing  a  considerable  service  to  the  art  in 
keeping  up  this  institution.  Most  of  the  great  names, 
past  and  present,  are  catalogued.  Imposing  Turners, 
abbeys  and  churches  by  Girtin,  graciously  drawn  and 
solemn  in  spirit,  rich  De  Wints,  classical  Cotmans,  fine 
examples  of  the  re-discovered  genius  of  White  Abbott 
and  Francis  Towne:  Rowlandson,  Bonington,  the 
two  Cozens,  Cox,  Constable,  Hearne,  Varley,  Prout, 
Glover,  Farington,  Copley  Fielding,  David  Roberts, 
Stanfield,  Callow,  all  these  and  many  more  are  repre- 
sented in  this  constellation  of  talent.  And  a  few  most 
interesting  early  things  in  marvellously  fresh  condi- 
tion by  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  have  been  re- 
covered by  Messrs.  Agnew  from  lost  portfolios.  The 
works  by  living  and  recently  deceased  artists  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups  in  the  first  bay.  Mr.  Martin  Hardie, 
now  freed  from  the  restraint  of  his  official  duties,  is  seen 
in  enhanced  strength  and  fullness  of  content.  His 
Needham  Market,  Suffolk,  with  its  finely-drawn  wooden 
buildings,  is  a  notable  achievement.  The  other  groups 
are  formed  of  works  by  Sickert,  Du  Plessis  (a  particu- 
lar protege  of  Messrs.  Agnew),  H.  H.  Brabazon  and 

W.  Dring,  and  there  are 
characteristic  examples 
by  Muirhead  Bone, 
Russell  Flint,  P.  W. 
Steer,  C.  M.  Gere  and 
several  others. 


THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF 
PAINTERS,  SCULP- 
TORS, ENGRAVERS 
AND  POTTERS 


STOKE  I'OGES  CHURCH  :  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  WATER-COLOURS  &  DRAWINGS  AT  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 


WITH  all  the  good 
will  in  the  world 
we  find  it  impossible  to 
express  much  satisfac- 
tion with  the  state  of 
present-day  art.  It 
speaks,  or  rather 
squeaks,  of  jarred 
nerves,  of  tired  or  rest- 
less minds,  with  a  fever- 
ish incoherence  that  is 
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perhaps  symptomatic  of  our  troubled  age.  So  much 
ofit  is  fragmentary  and  to  little  purpose.  The  amount 
of  crazy  painting  that  one  sees  on  the  walls  of  our 
modern  art  galleries  is  deplorable. 

'Going  Modern'  is  the  influenza  of  art.  We  fear  that 
the  sight  of  so  many  foreign  importations,  indiscrim- 
inately dumped  upon  us  and  awarded  equally  indis- 
criminate praise,  has  turned  the  heads  and  infected  the 
minds  of  our  young  painters.  This  country,  having  be- 
come a  vast  hospital,  the  spread  of  the  malady  is  in- 
evitable.   Yet  the  remedy  is  at  hand. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  infected  are  merely 
whistling  to  keep  up  courage,  and  indeed  there  is  lit- 
tle enough  encouragement.  About  half-a-century  ago 
pictures  were  bought  in  large  numbers,  if  only  as 
fashionable  furnishings.  Now  that  such  furnishings  are 
no  longer  fashionable  there  is  no  object  in  producing 
them.  And  in  truth,  some  of  these  exhibits  are  enough 
to  scare  a  would-be  purchaser  out  of  his  wits.  One 
does  not  wish  to  mention  names  unless  challenged, 
but  there  are  many  'works'  shown  at  the  National 
Society's  tenth  annual  exhibition  that  we  think  would 
better  have  'blushed  unseen.'  Must  the  extensive 
Royal  Institute  Galleries,  at  present  harbouring  three 
hundred  and  eighty  exhibits,  be  filled  to  capacity  at 
all  costs?  To  profess  sympathy  with  every  creed,  as  the 
Society  avowedly  does,  is  to  have  none.  Being  publicly- 
shown,  these  things  offer  themselves  to  slaughter;  or 
should  we  refrain  from  mentioning  them  at  all?  The 
latter  course  is  the  more  merciful.  One  can  only  give 
one's  impressions  honestly. 

By  far  the  best  showing  generally  is  made  by  the 
smaller  works  in  the  North  and  West  Galleries.  If  only 
the  good  start  made  by  Mr.  James  Proudfoot's  Snow 
in  Glebe  Place  could  have  been  maintained!  This  ex- 
cellent painting  of  a  familiar  corner  in  Chelsea  with 
its  vivid  impression  of  whirling  snowflakes,  we  can 
praise  unreservedly.  Near  by  hangs  one  of  Arnold 
Mason's  sympathetic  portrait  studies  Head  of  a  Young 
Woman.  Mr.  Charles  Cundall  never  fails  to  capture 
attention  by  reason  of  conscientious  work  and  interest 
of  content.  He  is  a  sparkling  panoramist,  in  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  crowded  human  scene ;  something 
of  a  Dickens  in  paint,  as  Puck  Fair,  Kil  [organ  and  The 
Derby  bear  witness.  T.  C.  Dugdale  brings  his  strong 
sense  of  modelling,  imparting  weight  and  reality,  to 
his  figure  study  The  Stocking.  There  is  a  masculine 
virility  in  this  painter,  and  strength,  but  of  a  different 
kind,  is  shown  in  R.  Kirkland  Jamieson's  Storm  Clouds. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Bland,  besides  one  of  her  charming 
flower  studies,  shows  some  breezy  Highland  land- 
scapes and  a  Snow  Scene.  Miss  Anna  Zinkeisen  harks 
back  to  the  bustle  and  crinoline  stage  of  the  early  Vic- 
torian age  in  some  lively  park  scenes,  the  spirit  of 
which  she  has  re-captured  a  merveille.  ^o-  ie  most  in- 
genious decorations  in  cut  coloured  papers  are  con- 


LES  ANGLAIS  A  PARIS,  1817  :  COLOUR  AQUATINT  BY  CARLE  VER- 
NET  :  CARICATURES  AT  THE  NEW  BURLINGTON  GALLERIES 


tributed  by  Berenice  Wood.  Fine  cloud  and  wind 
effects  distinguish  the  yachting  pictures  of  A.  M. 
Elliot,  especially  in  Rounding  the  Mark,  Oulton  Broad. 
There  is  a  strange  feeling  for  dramatic  light  and  shade- 
in  Oliver  Gotch's  .Moonlight,  Rouen,  and  in  its  immense 
blue  depths  there  is  a  suggestion  of  solemn  mystery 
that  is  deeply  impressive.  The  same  intensity  is  re- 
marked in  his  Near  Avignon  and  Montreuil.  Tom  van 
Oss  pulls  his  weight  in  an  admirable  picture  of  Royal 
Review,  Spithead;  an  interesting  and  'various'  painter' 
this.  As  may  be  expected  the  names  of  Muirhead 
Bone,  Randolph  Schwabe,  Ethel  Walker,  William  T. 
Wood,  James  Gunn,  Margaret  Fisher  Prout,  C.  R.  W. 
Nevinson  and  Sydney  Causer  vouch  for  the  never- 
failing  excellences  of  their  works,  and  S.  M.  Litten's 
water-colour  The  Cattle  Pond  with  its  finely  dia- 
grammed trees  is  executed  in  a  rarely  distinguished 
style,  recalling  that  of  the  earlier  James  White  Abbott 
or  of  Francis  Towne.  Jack  B.  Yeats's  Helen  is,  as  usual, 
expressive  of  his  restless,  fiery  temperament,  almost  a 
frenzy  in  paint,  and  Stanley  Grimm  exhibits  his  cus- 
tomary vigour  in  Feather  Tulips.  The  sculpture  shown 
is  as  varied  and  unequal  as  the  painting,  but  for  the 
stoneware  pottery  of  Bernard  Leach  and  W.  Staite 
Murray  we  can  have  nothing  but  praise. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


A  CENTURY  OF  CARICATURE 

ON  March  iith  an  Exhibition  will  open  at  the 
New  Burlington  Galleries,  (W. i,)  organized  by 
the  Anglo-French  Art  and  Travel  Society,  which 
should  be  a  source  of  lively  entertainment.  This  will 
take  the  form  of  a  parade  of  French  caricatures,  dating 
from  1750  to  1850,  lent  by  The  Bibliotheque  Nation- 
ale,  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  M.  Cognacq  Jay,  M.  M. 
Loncle,  M.  Marillier  and  other  well-known  collectors. 
What  should  give  Englishmen  especial  joy  is  the  large 
number  of  caricatures  chosen  which  show  our  fore- 
fathers as  seen  through  French  eyes  and  may  enlighten 
us  upon  English  manners  and  customs  of  a  century  or 
more  ago — certainly  a  less  friendly  view  than  obtains 
to-day,  but  not  necessarily  less  true.  Nor  did  the  French 
satirists  spare  their  own  countrymen.  Daumier  suf- 
fered imprisonment  for  lampooning  Louis  'la  Poire,' 
and  he  will  be  represented,  among  other  things,  by  his 
famous  political  lithographs  for  Le  Charivari  which 
have,  literally,  made  history.  Besides  these  we  are  to 
have  Gavarni's  Les  Lorettes,  Vernet's  Les  Allies  a  Paris- 
Lami's  Voyage  en  Angleterre  and  the  elegant  fashion, 
piece,  La  Promenade,  by  Debucourt,  doubtless  inspired 
by  a  similar  subject  by  Rowlandson.  Charlet,  Raffet, 
Granville,  Monnier  and  Philipon,  with  others,  will  be 
enlisted  with  the  view  of  giving  a  comprehensive  view 
of  modes  et  moeurs  during  their  lifetime.  In  retaliation  of 


SNOW  IN  GLEBE  PLACE  :  BY  JAMES  PROUDFOOT,  R.O.I.  :  AT  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION 


the  French  lampoons  upon  English  manners,  we  are 
to  have  a  display  of  what  our  own  cartoonists  did  to 
the  Frenchmen  in  Boney's  day.  In  this  contest  of  put- 
ting tongues  out  across  the  Channel  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  French  and  English.  Rowlandson, 
Gillray  and  Cruikshank  certainly  would  not  acknow- 
ledge defeat,  but  their  biting  sarcasms  upon  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  Regent's  entourage  here  lag  no  whit 
behind  their  -envenomed  satires  of  their  neighbours 
opposite.  The  English  series  will  be  contributed  by 
Mr.  Minto  Wilson. 


MORE  SCOTTISH  PICTURES 

THE  long-established  French  Gallery,  familiarly 
known  as  Wallis's  for  at  least  three  generations, 
and  once  reigning  in  Pall  Mall,  has  on  view  at  35 
Old  Bond  Street  a  small  but  representative  collection 
of  paintings  by  Scottish  artists.  For  those  visitors  to  the 
Royal  Academy  who  wish  to  extend  their  acquaint- 
ance in  the  intimacy  and  seclusion  of  a  small  gallery, 
here  is  an  excellent  opportunity.  There  are  land- 
scape works  bridging  Sir  J.  L.  Wingate  with  Sir  D.  Y. 
Cameron,  bold  flower  pieces  by  Peploe,  Stuart  Park 
and  W.  G.  Grieve  (Poppies,  by  the  last  named,  is  a 
brilliant  performance),  and  there  are  two  studies  of 
special  interest  as  showing  that  not  so  long  ago,  a  good 

deal  of  care  and  cogi- 
tation were  not  thought 
amiss  in  the  preparation 
of  serious  works.  Wc  refer 
to  the  painstaking  and  el- 
aborated study  by  Thom- 
as Faed,  Dawn  and  Sunset, 
for  the  larger  canvas  of 
the  same  subject,  special- 
ly chosen  to  represent  the 
artist  this  year  at  Burling- 
ton House,  and  the  fine 
figure  study  by  John  Pet- 
tie  of  the  principal  char- 
acter in  his  'Dost  know  this 
Waterfly?'  also  shown  at 
Burlington  House.  There 
are  about  thirty  canvases, 
all  told,  and  amongst 
them  a  good  McTaggart, 
Brambley  Braes,  and  a  fine 
portrait  by  Orchardson 
of  Howard  Colls,  Esq.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  that 
Mr.  Wallis's  grandfather 
was  instrumental  in 
launching  Orchardson 
on  his  successful  career. 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 


Seventy-five  years  ago  Orchardson  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  £100,  offered  by  Mr.  Wallis  for  the  best 
figure  picture  in  the  Winter  Exhibition,  Pall  Mall. 
The  picture  was  the  well-known  The  Challenge.  A  £50 
prize  in  the  same  exhibition  was  won  by  H.  W.  B. 
Davis  for  a  landscape  Morning  on  the  Salaises,  Boulogne. 
The  judges  were  E.  M.  Ward,  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.  A. 
Redgrave,  Royal  Academicians,  and  three  others  now 
less  known  to  fame.  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  who  had 
also  been  nominated  as  a  judge,  died  of  apoplexy  in 
the  street  on  his  way  to  attend  the  adjudication. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LIBRARIES 

AN  appeal  for  new  members  to  the  above  Society 
.  is  being  made  through  the  Press  in  order  to  be 
able  to  raise  funds  for  securing  rare  and  valuable  books 
and  manuscripts  for  the  Nation  that  may  otherwise 
become  irretrievably  lost  to  it.  The  work  done  by  the 
Society,  which  is  only  eight  years  old,  is  invaluable. 
It  has  helped  already  to  save  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  the 
eleven  Bible  leaves  of  the  Eighth  Century  written  for 
Ceolfrid,  the  Paston  Letters,  the  York  and  Bangor 
Missals,  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  drawings  for  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  Huxley  Archives  and  many  another 
unique  treasure  which  should  properly  belong  to  these 
islands  and  would  certainly  have  gone  elsewhere.  It 
is  desired  greatly  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Society,  the  minimum  annual  subscription  to  which  is 
one  guinea.  Further  information  and  details  of  special 
privileges  granted  to  members  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Oliver  Bell,  Esq.,  'Friends  of  the 
National  Societies,'  c/o  The  British  Museum,  London. 

A  MARBLE  MYSTERY 

THE  very  pleasing  Italian  marble  bust  illustrated 
on  this  page,  a  work  of  the  mid-Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, has  many  points  of  interest  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
merits.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not  quite  certain  who  is  the 
sculptor,  nor  who  the  lady  represented,  but  the  latter 
is  possibly  Isabella  Celsi.  On  the  plinth  may  be  seen 
the  arms  of  Capranica  of  Celsi.  The  whole  is  admir- 
ably designed,  the  deep  undercutting,  beneath  the 
collar  of  falling  lace,  lending  a  dignity  and  repose  to 
the  rather  melancholy  beauty  of  the  face.  There  is  an 
air  of  mystery  about  the  personality  of  the  sitter  which 
is  most  attractive.  The  bust  is  one  of  the  numerous 
items  of  interest  in  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst's 
collections  at  St.  Donat's  Castle,  which  will  be  offered 
for  sale  by  auction  at  Christie's  at  the  end  of  April. 

Particulars  of  this  sale,  with  illusti  iti  s,  will  be 
announced  in  our  next  issue. 


MARBLE  BUST,  POSSIBLY  OF  ISABELLA  CELSI  :  ITALIAN  MID- 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  COLLECTION  OF  W.  R.  HEARST,  ESQ. 

MORE  FRENCH  GRAPHIC  ART 


AT  the  Rembrandt  Gallery,  5,  Vigo  Street,  is  an 
interesting  showing  of  prints  and  drawings  by 
French  artists  working  in  the  various  media  reproduc- 
tive processes  in  the  past  century.  In  some  way  it  is 
supplementary  to  the  Exhibition  at  the  New  Burling- 
ton Galleries,  though  independent  of  it,  and  far  from 
dealing  entirely  with  caricature.  Etchings  by  Meryon, 
lithographs  by  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Daumier,  Odilon 
Redon,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  including  the  rare  print 
Lionne  el  ses  petits  by  Barye;  lithographs  and  etchings 
by  Millet  and  Manet,  and  etchings  by  Rodin  in  fine 
impressions  are  linked  by  Cezanne  and  Gauguin  to 
the  Twentieth  Century  in  some  of  the  most  notable 
performances  on  stone,  wood  and  copper  by  living 
practitioners.  An  outstanding  print  is  the  large  litho- 
graph Le  Bon  Samaritain,  by  Bresdin. 

LORD  BALDWIN'S  FUND  FOR  REFUGEES 

WE  are  asked  to  give  publicity  to  two  appeals  that 
are  being  made  on  behalf  of  Lord  Baldwin's 

[Continued  on  page  777] 
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THE  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  FOR 
ANGELO'S  'L'ECOLE  DES  ARMES' 


AS  a  supplement  to  our  articles  on  Early  Books  of 
f-\  the  Sword*  an  item  of  great  interest,  from  the 
JL  _\-library  of  Lord  Farnham,  is  worth  noting  in 
The  Connoisseur.  Bound  in  English  crimson  morocco, 
richly  ornamented  in  the  style  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  measuring  24!  X  15!  inches 
oblong  royal  folio,  this  volume  contains  the  forty-seven 
original  drawings  for  the  copper-plates  illustrating  the 
elder  Angelo's  UEcole  des  Armes. 

After  Girard  Thibaust's  stupendous  folio  of  1628, 
L 'Academie  de  VEspee,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  UEcole 
des  Armes  is  the  most  magnificent  publication  on  the  Art 
of  the  sword  ever  issued.  Its  author  was  the  first  of  the 
famous  House  of  Angelo — Domenico  Angelo  Malevolti 
Tremamondo  of  Leghorn,  who,  after  achieving  reputa- 
tion as  a  maitre  d'armes  in  Paris,  settled  in  London, 
where  he  became  eminent  as  'Domenick  Angelo.' 
UEcole  des  Armes  first  appeared,  with  French  text, 
London  1 763 ;  it  was  republished,  with  French  and 
English  texts,  1765;  third  edition,  1767;  all  oblong  folio, 
with  the  same  plates  for  the  three  issues.  Angelo's 

*  C.  R.  Cammell :  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  XCVII.  February, 
April  and  June  1936. 


equally  renowned  son,  Henry  Angelo,  reissued  the 
work  in  oblong  quarto,  with  English  text,  as  The  School  of 
Fencing,  1 787  and  1 799.  No  more  popular  maitre  than 
Henry  Angelo  ever  lived.  He  numbered,  not  only 
among  his  pupils,  but  among  his  friends,  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  including 
R.  B.  Sheridan  and  Lord  Byron. 

The  designs  for  the  plates  to  this  celebrated  treatise 
were  the  work  of  an  Irish  artist,  James  Gwin  (Gwim, 
Gwinn,  or  Gwyn),  who  was  born  in  county  Kildare  in 
i7oo,f  went  to  London  about  1755,  and  died  there 
April  26th,  1 769.  Strickland  describes  him  as  'an 
eccentric  man,  living  in  seclusion  and  devoting  his 
spare  time  to  mathematical  and  scientific  studies. 'X 

Gwin's  drawings  for  Angelo's  treatise  are  in  sepia- 
wash,  exquisite  in  detail;  each  of  the  forty-seven  de- 
signs is  a  highly  finished  work  of  art.  They  illustrate  the 
science  of  the  small-sword  at  the  point  of  its  ultimate 
evolution.  Angelo  himself  posed  for  one  of  the  com- 
batants (according  to  Henry  Angelo's  Reminiscences) ; 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  famous  Chevalier  d'Fon, 

f  Thieme-Becker:  Kunstler-Lexikon,  XV,  1922. 

%  W.  G.  Strickland:  Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists,  I,  191 3. 


FOLIO  21  :   DE  LA  PARADE  DE  PRIME    SUR  LE  COUP  DE  SECONDE  :  FROM  THE  DRAWING  IN  SEPIA  BY  JAMES  GWIN 
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THE  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  FOR  ANGELO'S  'L'EGOLE   DLS  ARMES' 


FOLIO  25:  DE  LA  RIPOSTE  EN  SECONDE  APR£S  AVOIR  FARE~  LA  QUARTE  SUR  LES  ARMES  :  DRAWN  BY  JAMES  GWIN 


and  the  painter  Mortimer,  were  among  those  who 
stood  for  his  adversaries.  The  'positions'  are  described 
in  French;  the  beautiful  script  beneath  the  mounted 
drawings,  and  the  title-page,  of  the  Farnham  volume 
are  by  the  calligrapher,  W.  Chinnery,  Junior.  This 
volume  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Bernard  Quaritch, 


Ltd.,  Grafton  Street,  W.  It  bears  the  title  :  '  Desseins 
Originaux  des  Attitudes  Continuee  dans  "  L'Ecole 
des  Armes  "  Publiee  par  Mr.  Angelo  l'an  1763.'  The 
prints  for  the  folio  editions  were  engraved  on  copper 
by  J.  Hall,  W.  Ryland,  and  others,  after  Gwin's 
drawings.— C.  R.  CAMMELL. 


FOLIO  32:  DEMI  VOLTE  SI  R  LES  COLPS  FORCE'S  AU  DEHORS  DES  ARMES  :  FROM  THE  SEPIA  DRAWING  BY  JAMES  GWIN 
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COMMEMORATION  STAMPS 


By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


TO-DAY  the  postage  stamp  serves  many  purposes 
besides  that  for  which  it  was  primarily  devised, 
i.e.  prepayment  of  postal  charges.  Not  the  least 
practical  of  these  auxiliary  services  is  the  commemora- 
tion of  events  and  anniversaries  of  national  or  inter- 
national importance,  for  which  by  reason  of  its  world- 
wide dissemination  the  adhesive  stamp  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  A  very  high  percentage  of  present-day  stamp 
issues  are  made  for  purposes  other  than  purely  postal. 
From  certain  countries,  indeed,  these  special  stamps 
pour  forth  in  an  unceasing  stream  and  upon  every  pos- 
sible and  impossible  pretext,  notably  Soviet  Russia, 
Italy,  Germany,  France  and  the  U.S.A.  Many  of  them, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  are  dictated  rather  by  the  convic- 
tion that  they  will  be  eagerly  taken  up  by  stamp  col- 
lectors than  by  more  altruistic  motives.  Even  the  ul- 
tra-conservative British  Post  Office  has  fallen  victim  to 
the  commemorative  stamp  epidemic  in  recent  years, 
and  we  are  promised  yet  another  example  in  honour  of 
the  cen  tenary  of  the  postage  stamp  about  a  year  hence. 

Where  such  emissions  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
stamps  of  low  denomination  that  are  in  daily  demand 
for  normal  postage,  such  as  is  the  case  with  the  very 
interesting  and  historical  issues  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department,  or  when  as  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire  generally  they  replace  for  a 
time  corresponding  values  of  the  general  series,  there 
is  little  to  be  said  against  and  a  good  deal  in  favour  of 
an  occasional  indulgence  in  philatelic  celebration  of 
this  nature,  but  collectors  on  the  other  hand  are  in- 
clined to  look  askance  at  commemorative  sets  of  un- 
necessary length  and  relatively  high  face  value,  especi- 
ally if  they  embrace  air  mail,  postage  due  and  official 
vignettes  or  similar  postal  sidelines.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  it  is  the  more  extensive  series  of 
commemorative  stamps  that  show  on  the  whole  the 
greatest  and  most  rapid  appreciation  in  the  collectors' 
mart ;  nor  can  we  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
the  existing  vogue  for  collecting  'commemoratives'  is 
attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  their  merit  as  a 
philatelic  investment.  Three  main  factors  are  respon- 
sible for  this  reaction.  First,  attractiveness  of  design  and 
(or)  human  interest.  Secondly,  the  relatively  limited 
numbers  printed  and  circulated;  and  thirdly,  restric- 
ted period  of  currency,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
are  often  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  the  remain- 
ing stocks  (if  any)  destroyed.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  commemorative  stamps  must  be  accounted 
among  Philately's  'best  sellers'  nowadays. 

To  take  a  typical  example — the  special  issues  of 
stamps  made  throughout  the  British  Empire  in  cele- 


bration of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  His  late  Majesty  King 
George  V  were  procurable  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance less  than  four  years  ago  for  something  less  than 
five  pounds  the  complete  set;  to-day  they  would  cost 
the  collector  nearly  four  times  that  figure  in  the  open 
market.  Conversely  the  Coronation  stamps  of  King 
George  VI,  as  the  result  of  over-speculation  followed 
by  a  slump,  are  worth  no  more,  and  perhaps  even 
a  trifle  less,  than  they  were  originally  bought  for,  al- 
though indications  are  not  lacking  that  the  big  supplies 
which  were  dumped  on  the  market  during  the  summer 
of  1937  are  being  steadily  absorbed  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  commercial  value  of  this  series  is  not  far 
distant.  Generally  speaking,  however,  commemora- 
tive stamps  have  turned  out  well  for  those  who  have 
'got  in  on  the  ground  floor.' 

Time  was  when  special  issues  of  any  kind  were  ana- 
thema to  the  Simon-pure  Philatelists  of  the  early  days. 
Soon  after  the  advent  of  the  first  commemorative 
stamps,  rather  more  than  forty  years  ago,  an  attempt 
to  boycott  them  was  made  by  an  organization  styling 
itself  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Speculative 
Stamps.  A  Black  List  was  published  in  certain  phila- 
telic journals  and  for  a  while  all  went  well.  Even  the 
Postal  Union  sought  to  restrict  the  validity  of  such 
issues  to  the  countries  of  their  origin.  But  with  the  in- 
creasing output  of  these  particular  postage  stamps  it 
became  apparent  that  any  collection  of  the  postal  is- 
sues of  the  countries  concerned  was  incomplete  with- 
out them,  and  when  specialists  finally  went  in  search 
of  them,  they  found  to  their  chagrin  that  they  were 
only  obtainable  at  a  heavy  premium.  One  of  the  many 
series  to  come  under  the  ban  of  the  well-meaning  but 
futile  S.S.S.S.  was  the  so-called  'Columbus'  set  of  the 
United  States,  of  well  under  £4  'face' ;  the  full  series  of 
sixteen  denominations  soon  realized  nearly  five  times 
its  price,  whilst  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  St.  An- 
thony anniversary  issue  of  Portugal,  of  which  on  ac- 
count of  the  ban  the  greater  part  had  to  be  destroyed 
unsold  when  it  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  in 
1895.  Similar  instances  might  be  quoted  ad  infinitum. 

Some  inkling  of  the  wide  diversity  of  subjects  and 
interests  encompassed  by  commemorative  postage 
stamps  may  be  gleaned  from  a  very  rapid  review  of  a 
few  of  the  outstanding  issues  that  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance within  the  past  twelve  months  or  so.  In  the 
field  of  world  politics,  for  example,  we  have  special 
stamps  issued  by  the  government  of  the  Reich  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Austrian  'Anschluss'  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  Sudetenland  in  Greater  Germany.  The  British 
Royal  visit  to  Paris  and  the  assembly  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
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COMMEMORATION  STAMPS 


ican  Conference  at  Lima  were  occasions  both  marked 
by  the  issuance  of  particular  postage  stamps  by  France 
and  Peru  respectively.  In  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia  and 
Poland  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  present  republics  was  celebrated  with  stamps,  as 
was  the  fortieth  year  of  Queen  Wilhelmina's  reign  in 
Holland  and  the  Dutch  Colonies.  Royal  weddings  in 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Albania  were  all  the  occasion  of 
commemorative  stamps,  and  a  memorial  issue  marked 
the  obsequies  of  the  Dictator  Ataturk. 

From  Soviet  Russia  came  stamps  of  rejoicing  over 
the  relief  of  the  ill-fated  scientific  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  from  South  Africa  two  separate  series 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  'Voortrekkers'  of  1838. 
Among  the  famous  men  honoured  upon  their  coun- 
tries' stamps  during  1938  were  the  Danish  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844)  and  Lief  Ericcson,  the  Ice- 
lander who  discovered  America.  One  of  the  greatest 
victories  of  Peace,  the  discovery  of  Radium  by  Pierre 
and  Marie  Curie,  just  half  a  century  ago,  was  com- 
memorated philatelically  in  France  and  the  French 
Colonies,  Monaco  and  Cuba,  the  stamps  in  each  case 
being  sold  at  a  premium  upon  their  postal  values  in 
aid  of  the  campaign  against  Cancer.  Prohibitionists 
would  find  particular  interest  in  two  stamps  issued  by 
the  Irish  Free  State  in 


as  an  Irish-American  goodwill  stamp  commemorating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  American  Constitution, 
nor  will  these  be  all. 


UP-TO-DATE  PHILATELY 

THE  modern  conception  of  Philately  embraces  many 
objects  other  than  the  adhesive  postage  label,  in  the 
collecting  of  which  the  cult  had  its  origin.  To-day  the 
philatelist's  horizon  may  be  said  to  be  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  the  acquisition  and  study  of  mail  matter 
transported  by  that  most  up-to-date  attribute  of  the 
postal  service,  the  aeroplane,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
antiquarian  investigation  into  the  nature  and  number 
of  the  'franks'  and  markings  applied  by  the  postal 
authorities  to  correspondence  in  the  days  before  the 
coming  of  Rowland  Hill's  adaptation. 

The  study  of  Postal  History,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
transmission  of  letters,  rates  of  postage  and  methods 
of  marking,  has  for  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
advanced  philatelists  and  more  particularly  of  special- 
ists in  the  stamps  of  particular  countries  or  groups,  and 
a  society  actually  exists  that  devotes  its  activities  en- 
tirely to  this  branch  of  philatelic  research. 


honour  of  Father  Mat- 
thew, the  great  Irish 
temperance  reformer, 
whilst  by  contrast  we 
must  include  a  German 
stamp  depict  ng  a 
horse-race  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  contest 
for  the  Brown  Riband 
of  the  Turf  run  at  Mu- 
nich last  summer. 

Out  of  a  total  of  over 
2,500  new  stamps 
issued  by  the  post  offices 
of  the  world  during 
1938,  fully  one-third 
were  of  a  commemor- 
ative character  and  the 
coming  year  holds  little 
promise  of  surcease. 
Already  there  are  her- 
alded special  issues  in 
connexion  with  the 
two  great  expositions 
in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  the  Royal 
visit  to  Canada,  the 
centenary  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands to  Greece  as  well 


COMMEMORATION  ISSUES:  FRANCE;  DISCOVERY  OF  RADIUM.  GREECE  ;  ROYAL  WEDDING  STAMP.  DENMARK  ; 
IN  MEMORY  OF  TJHI  B(  ULPTOR  THORWALDSEN.  GERMAN  ;  (I)  COMMEMORATING  THE  AUSTRIAN  'AN- 
SCHLUSS'; (II)SUD!  I  la  LAND  ENTERS  THE  REICH,  DEC.  4TH,  1938.  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  ;  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC.  JAMAICA  ;  CORONATION  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP.  GIBRALTAR  ;  SILVER  JUBILEE  STAMP 
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FINE  BRASS  FOR  COLLECTORS: 

[Continued  from  p.  146] 

shown  in  No.  vii  (right).  This  plain  but  satis- 
fying item,  with  its  characteristic  form,  is 
clearly  of  eighteenth-century  period.  About 
1 740-50  may  represent  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation of  its  date.  The  acorn  finial  on  the  top 
is  less  pronounced  than  in  some  other  exam- 
ples of  similar  type. 

The  French  caster  in  No.  iv.  (left)  evidently 
belongs  to  thejunction  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  Besides  being  a  char- 
acteristic piece  of  that  period,  it  is  interesting 
in  its  retention  of  traces  of  silvering.  Other 
items  of  more  or  less  equivalent  date  give  evi- 
dence of  similar  treatment.  Here,  then,  is  a 
definite  instance  of  the  more  imitative  side  of 
old  brass.  Yet  the  craftsmanship  is  sufficiently 
good  in  quality,  and  as  other  pieces  of  like 
character  occur  completely  unsilvered,  it  sug- 
gests that  items  like  No.  iv  (left)  are  by  way  of 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  This  particular 
caster  is  engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms  with 
supporters,  the  shield  being  ensigned  with  a 
coronet.  The  first  and  fourth  quarters  display 
bearings  similar  to  those  of  the  Languedoc 
family  of  de  Budes  des  Portes. 

Finally,  in  No.  viii,  we  present  a  rare  item  in 
the  form  of  a  soap-box.  Jackson  figures  a  silver 
example  by  Andrew  Raven  (circa  1 700)  in  his 
Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate  ( 1 9 1 1 ;  p.  899) . 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  exhibits 
some  silver  specimens  (sometimes  directly 
associated  with  shaving  dishes)  by  various 
makers,  and  ranging  in  date  through  roughly 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Such 
boxes  were  fashioned  with  either  plain  or 
pierced  lids.  Other  examples  are  known  in 
brass,  but  such  a  piece  as  No.  viii  must  be 
reckoned  desirable.  Not  improbably  the  one 
illustrated  can  be  assigned  to  somewhere 
about  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 
With  Nos.  i,  iv  and  vi,  it  forms  part  of  the  im- 
portant loan  by  Miss  Ethel  Gurney  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  We  are  much 
indebted  to  Miss  Gurney  for  an  opportunity 
to  illustrate  such  outstanding  pieces  of 'qual- 
ity' brasswork;  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  permission 
to  reproduce  the  important  examples  in  No.  ii. 


1  TONTY'  OF  THE  IRON  HAND  : 

{Continued  from  p.  757] 

the  Fort  St.  Louis.  Despite  his  lost  authority,  he  re- 
mained at  the  fortress,  and  when,  in  the  following 
March,  the  Iroquois  attacked  the  French  and  their 
allies,  Baugis  eagerly  requested  him  to  share  his  com- 
mand. Tonty  responded  by  winning  a  complete  vic- 
tory. After  a  battle  of  six  days  the  Iroquois  were  put  to 
flight  with  great  loss.  La  Salle  meantime  had  estab- 
lished his  credit  at  the  French  Court ;  and  Tonty  was 
reinstalled  as  Governor  of  the  Fort.  But  the  two  friends 
were  not  to  meet  again.  La  Salle,  on  his  return  to 
America,  was  wrecked  in  Matagorda  Bay  and  was 
there  murdered  by  mutineers.  Tonty's  expedition  in 
search  of  his  lost  friend  reveals  him  in  his  most  heroic 
aspect.  The  privations  he  suffered  would  seem  to  have 
exceeded  the  powers  of  human  endurance;  yet  he  sur- 
vived. Sick  and  exhausted,  he  ultimately  reached  St. 
Louis.  Shortly  afterwards  he  led  an  attack  into  the 
Iroquois  country,  routing  the  Seneca  Indians  on  his 
way.  In  December  1688  he  recommenced  his  third 
descent  of  the  Mississippi.  He  had  learned  late  of  La 
Salle's  death  and  was  resolved  on  rescuing  the  handful 
of  loyal  followers  who  had  escaped  their  leader's  fate. 
He  ran  a  fruitless  hazard:  the  Frenchmen,  he  found, 
had  been  killed  by  Indians.  The  rainy  season  came  on. 
The  entire  region  of  the  delta  was  flooded.  With  but 
two  companions,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian  slave, 
drenched  with  unceasing  torrents,  for  two  whole 
months  he  struggled  back.  'We  crossed  (he  says,  in  his 
own  account  of  his  journey)  fifty  leagues  of  flooded 
country.  The  water,  where  it  was  least  deep,  reached 
half-way  up  the  legs ;  and  in  all  this  tract  we  found  only 
one  little  island  of  dry  land,  where  we  killed  a  bear  and 
dried  its  flesh  ...  I  never  suffered  so  much  in  my  life  as 
in  this  journey  to  the  Mississippi,  which  we  reached  on 
the  1  ithjuly  (1690).'*  Stricken  with  fever,  he  did  not 
again  reach  the  Fort  St.  Louis  till  September.  For  ten 
years  he  was  to  remain  there.  'On  his  lofty  rock  he 
reigned  like  a  monarch  over  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  his  inspiration  and  diplomacy  banded  them  to 
united  action  in  repulsing  the  Iroquois.  The  advance  of 
the  Five  Nations  was  thus  checked  and  English  con- 
quest of  the  western  soil  delayed  for  many  years. 't 

In  1698-9  the  Fort  was  finally  abandoned  by  a  royal 
decree.  In  1700  Tonty  joined  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville  at 
Biloxi  Bay.  He  was  received  'with  open  arms'  by  the 
new  French  colonists.  'For  four  years  he  shared  their 
varied  fortunes,  aiding  them  with  his  knowledge  of 
woodcraft  and  savage  lore.' %  His  last  exploit  was  an 
expedition  to  the  Chickasaw  Indians  and  the  winning 
over  of  that  powerful  tribe  to  the  French  cause.  He  died 
at  Biloxi  in  September  1 704  of  yellow  fever  brought 
in  a  ship  carrying  supplies  and  reinforcements  from 
Havana.  More  than  half  the  colony  had  perished. 
*  Legler:  Henry  de  Tonty.  t  Legler.  t  Ibid- 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 


Tfo  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


indeed,  if  one  of  your  readers  should  possess  the  orig- 
inal painting  and  it  could  again  be  restored  to  its 
original  frame.  The  measurements  of  the  frame  are  19 
X  27^  inches  (48  x  70  cm.). — Dr.  W.  W.  Bachstitz. 


'SAMSON  AND  DELILAH'  (No.  1,023) 

Sir, — I  would  be  grateful  for  your  readers'  assist- 
ance in  identifying  the  painter  of  the  oil-painting  of 
Samson  and  Delilah  (36  X  46  inches).  The  colouring  is 
warm;  the  man's  face  ruddy,  and  the  skirt  of  the 
woman  dark  red. 

The  canvas  is  of  rough  texture,  and  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger  one  at  the 
back.  The  picture  has  been  heavily  varnished  more 
than  once,  which  has  lowered  the  tone  throughout. 
The  face  and  right  hand  of  the  female  figure  appear  to 
have  been  restored. — C.  P.  Young. 


FRAME  PAINTED  BY  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  CARRAND  MADONNA 
THE  PICTURE,  FOR  WHICH  IT  WAS  MADE,  IS  SOUGHT  (No.  1,022) 


PAINTED  FRAME  (No.  1,022) 

Sir, — -I  am  sending  you  the  photograph  of  a  frame 
painted  by  the  Master  of  the  Garrand  Madonna.  It 
came  into  my  possession  without  any  notes  indicating 
when  or  where  it  was  last  attached  to  the  picture  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended,  and  I  wonder 
whether  that  picture  is  still  extant. 

I  would  be  most  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  publish 
my  letter  and  the  photograph  :  it  would  be  interesting, 


AN  OIL-PAINTING,  OF  'SAMSON  AND  DELILAH'  :  INFORMATION 
SOLICITED,   TO   AID   IDENTIFICATION  OF  PAINTER  (No.  1,023) 
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HERBALS:  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  EVOLUTION 

A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Botany,  1470-1670 
By  Agnes  Arber,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

(A  New  Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  21s.  net.  Illustrated) 

MRS.  ARBER'S  learning  in  the  field  of  old 
botanical  works  is  indisputable.  This  new 
edition  of  her  work  is  an  expansion  of  that  of 
1 9 1 2 ,  rewritten  and  recast  in  a  new  and  most  attractive 
form.  It  surveys  the  development  of  the  printed  herbal 
during  the  two  hundred  years  from  1470  to  1670,  when 
the  fields  of  botanical  science,  and  knowledge  gener- 
ally, were  being  vastly  extended  as  a  result  of  the  new 
geographical  discoveries.  That  is  the  substance  of  the 
book,  but  Mrs.  Arber  also  provides  an  outline  of  the 
earlier  history  of  botanical  literature  from  Aristotle 
and  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  whose  Enquiry  into  Plants, 
the  earliest  entire  treatise  on  the  subject  preserved  to 
us,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science.  She  has  con- 
sulted a  vast  number  of  books  and  the  present  work  is  a 
model  of  compressed  knowledge. 

Not  the  least  interesting  fact  about  these  histories  is 
that  the  science  of  medicinal  botany  is  hedged  about 
with  that  quackery  that  engendered  so  many  pictur- 
esque legends.  Belief  in  magical  properties  was  en- 
couraged and  the  dangers  of  meddling  by  the  un- 
initiated were  particularly  stressed  by  the  old  Greek 
herbalists  with  the  intention  of  protecting  their  craft. 
But  the  healing  virtues  of  roots  and  herbs  must  have 
been  known  to  exist  at  a  very  early  date  and  un- 
doubtedly the  tempting  appearance  of  so  many  of 
them  led  to  practical  experiments  by  the  usual  process 
of  observation,  trial  and  error,  to  ultimate  success.  Mrs. 
Arber's  discourse  at  no  point  fails  to  hold  the  reader's 
interest  and  it  is  admirably  lucid. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  the  book,  give  us  not  only  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  drawings  of  plant  life  ever  made,  trans- 
lated through  the  media  of  woodcut  and  copper,  but  a 
long  series  of  portraits  of  herbalist  sages  in  fur  robes, 
with  magnificent  beards  and  doctorial  airs. 

Among  many  others,  special  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  magnificent  woodcuts  made  by  Hans 
Weiditz  for  Otto  Brunfels'  Herbarium  vivae  eicones,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Strasburg  in  1530; 
those  by  Leonhard  Fuchs  (or  Fuchsius)  which  are  per- 
haps even  finer,  for  De  historia  Stirpium.  This  latter  Mrs. 
Arber  rightly  describes  as  a  botanical  masterpiece. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  the  botanical  world  is  Charles 
de  PEcluse,  1526- 1609,  who,  though  constantly  a  sick 
man,  had  as  the  author  says,  'a  reputation  for  ver- 


satility scarcely  inferior  to  his  contemporary,  the  "Ad- 
mirable" Crichton. '  A  full-length  study  of  his  life  might 
well  repay  the  undertaking.  De  I'Ecluse's  works  were 
first  printed  and  published  by  the  celebrated  Chris- 
tophe  Plantin  at  Antwerp.  The  lists  of  herbals  and 
related  works,  with  authors'  names,  given  in  the  ap- 
pendices are  invaluable. — H.G.F. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  CITIES 
By  Lewis  Mumford 
(London:  Martin  Seeker  &  Warburg  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

MR.  MUMFORD  commenced  collecting  mater- 
ials for  this  book  in  191 5;  he  presents  some 
results  of  his  study  in  nearly  600  pages.  Ethics,  religion 
and  education  are  deliberately  excluded  for  future 
treatment,  but  Mr.  Mumford  has  so  much  to  say  on 
numerous  other  aspects  of  city  life  that  his  present 
thesis  can  stand  by  itself.  He  seeks  to  trace  the  culture 
of  cities  from  the  Middle  Ages  till  now.  Developments, 
progressive  or  decadent,  are  indicated ;  plans  for  better- 
ment postulated.  Mr.  Mumford  is  both  a  thoughtful 
writer  and  a  writer  who  thinks  for  himself.  Whether  or 
not  one  always  agrees  with  his  theories,  one  cannot 
ignore  his  creativeness.  It  is  when  he  deals  with  the 
recent  or  modern  city,  and  the  city  of  the  future,  that  he 
is  at  his  best  and  most  stimulating.  This  may  be  rather 
too  wordy  a  book  to  be  'everyone's  meat,'  but  it  is  fre- 
quently shrewd  and  suggestive,  and  gives  one  to  think. 

In  those  portions  of  his  thesis  most  nearly  allied  to 
The  Connoisseur's  interests,  Mr.  Mumford  is  not 
quite  so  at  home.  Some  generalizations  are  too  broadly 
drawn.  Part  of  his  argument  rightly  contests  the 
popular  notion  that  a  mediaeval  city  was  invariably  a 
Dore-esque  huddle  of  tottering  buildings.  Such  con- 
ditions existed  more  widely  perhaps  than  Mr.  Mum- 
ford seems  to  imply,  though  they  were  not  a  sine  qua 
non.  But  why  suggest  that  the  narrowness  and  over- 
hangs of  streets  like  the  Shambles' at  York  were  due  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  open  shop  fronts  against 
inclement  weather  (p.  37)  ?  One  thought  that  sort  of 
theory  had  been  decently  buried.  Open  shops  were  not 
limited  to  narrow  ways,  and  crowding  was  frequently 
dictated  by  confined  area.  Mr.  Mumford's  opinion  of 
one  delicate  aspect  of  the  mediaeval  vie  intime  fails,  as 
rendered  on  p.  41,  to  convince  the  present  reviewer. 
Nor  is  that  reviewer  prepared  to  concede  that  'closed 
doors  and  open  fires  in  the  bedroom'  (with  their 
resultant  'new  erotic  variations')  were  the  solely  post- 
mediaeval  development  that  Mr.  Mumford  would 
have  us  imagine  (p.  1 00) .  More  than  once,  a  sufficiently 
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celebrated  chronicler  appears  in  the  guise  of  'Fitz- 
Stephens' ;  and  the  suggestion  that  the  'aristocratic 
men's  club  of  the  nineteenth  century'  was  a  sort  of 
social  replacement  of  the  monastic  chapter  house  is 
best  not  pursued  to  its  logical  limit.  Officials  of  many 
great  museums  may  wonder  at  a  statement  on  p.  263 : 
'In  time,  genuine  esthetic  and  scientific  interests 
develop  in  these  institutions;  but  the  trustees  of  the 
museums  are  more  interested  in  abstract  acquisition 
and  honorific  display  than  in  matters  of  truth,  taste 
and  value.'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  scholarship ! 

Incidentally,  some  of  Mr.  Mumford's  numerous 
illustrations  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  over-documenta- 
tion.—F.G.R. 


PURPOSE  IN  DESIGN 
By  Amelia  Defries 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  21s.  net.) 

THIS  book  is  a  survey  of  contemporary  industrial 
design  in  all  European  countries,  together  with 
Japan  and  America,  drawn  from  the  exhibits  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  1937.  In  a  description  of  the  design 
of  the  industrial  products  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  aim  of  the  author  appears  to  be  to  prove  'the  com- 
parative sterility'  of  the  English  and  'the  fertility'  of 
the  foreigner  in  the  same  field.  She  is  ably  supported 
in  her  contentions  by  Mr.  A.  Longden  (Director  of 
Fine  Arts,  Empire  Exhibition,  Glasgow,  1938),  who 
writes  in  the  preface — 'If  Miss  Defries'  book  does 
nothing  more  than  cause  our  manufacturers  and 
craftsmen  to  take  stock  of  their  position  compared 
with  other  leading  nations,  it  will  have  justified  its 
existence.'  The  author  sums  up  the  British  Pavilion 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the  sentence — 'the  whole 
effect  was  one  of  uninspired  weakness.'  Again  the 
author  directs  her  prejudice  against  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  following  confused  state- 
ment— '.  .  .  that  England  suffers  from  an  education 
which  has  produced  a  state  of  over-intellectuality  in 
which  a  moribund  art  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe  even 
when  it  is  not  being  dragged  behind  the  chariot  of 
Industry,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  mass  which  is, 
apparently,  incapable  of  aesthetic  thought  or  of  any 
instinct  for  it.' 

English  industrial  design  is  at  a  low  ebb,  but  the 
solution  is  not  that  our  manufacturers  should  'go 
Continental.'  The  English  manufacturer  is  getting 
tired  of  continual  abuse  in  the  form  of  being  told  he 
has  a  vulgar  taste  and  his  products  are  of  bad  design 
and  he  should  copy  the  foreigner.  The  only  result  so 
far  has  been  to  antagonize  him  against  the  'modern 
movement.'  In  fact  his  attitude  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  sentence,  quoted  by  Miss  Defries  from  'a  typical 
letter'  she  received  to  her  inquiries:  'We  have  not 


PORTRAIT  OF  GASPARD  BAUHIN,  1560-1624  :  FROM  AN  ENGRAVING  BY 
f.  T.  DE  BRY  FOR  '  THEATRUM  ANATOMIC  I'M,'  1605  :  ILLUSTRATION 
I  ROM  'HERBALS,'  BY  AGNES  ARBER  :  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


succumbed  to  modernism,  you  will  find  no  taint  of 
it  with  us.' 

If  instead  of  using  this  statement  as  evidence  of  the 
stupidity  or  obstinacy  of  the  English  manufacturer, 
Miss  Defries  had  really  tried  to  explain  why  the 
English  manufacturer  felt  in  this  way,  then  her  book 
might  have  possessed  some  real  constructive  value 
and  interest. — R.W.S. 


IN  GREECE  WITH  PEN  AND  PALETTE 

By  Zabelle  C.  Boyajian.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir 
Frederic  Kenyon,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  F.B.A. 

(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

SIR  FREDERIC  KENYON'S  preface  supplies  a 
perfect  review  of  Miss  Boyajian's  latest  volume. 
'This  is  not  a  book  for  the  archaeologist  or  scholar  as 
such,  but  for  those  who,  through  archaeology  or 
history  or  literature  or  from  personal  observation,  have 
come  under  the  spell  of  Greece  and  have  learned  to  love 
it.'  Miss  Boyajian's  visits  to  Greece  in  1928  and  1930 
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may  not  have  been  specially  eventful  in  one  sense,  but 
the  mental  experience  has  resulted  in  a  work  which 
agreeably  harmonizes  the  fruits  of  travel  with  their 
mythic  and  historic  background.  All  who  know  their 
Greece  should  appreciate  the  scenes  which  Miss 
Boyajian  recalls  by  brush  and  pen  to  their  memory. 
Sixteen  reproductions  in  three-colour  photogravure 
from  the  author's  own  paintings  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book. — K.L. 


INTERIOR  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
DECORATION 
A  selected  list  of  references  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Decorators,  Jeannette 
Lenygon,  Chairman 

(The  New  York  Public  Library.  $1.00  net) 

THIS  bibliography  mentioning  goo  books  relating 
to  interior  architecture  and  decoration  has  been 
brought  together  in  collaboration  with  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  The  subjects  have  been 
selected  with  the  needs  of  the  professional  decorator, 
the  architect,  and  the  designer,  in  mind ;  but  it  will  also 
prove  useful  to  the  teacher  and  for  school  libraries.  The 
subjects  have  been  grouped  under  the  following 
headings:  architecture;  design;  furniture;  glass;  in- 
teriors; lighting;  rugs  and  carpets;  tapestry;  textiles; 
walls  and  ceilings.  There  is  also  a  list  of  periodicals, 
indexes  and  general  reference  works,  in  all  producing 
a  workable  list  of  reference  material,  which  will  be 
kept  up  to  date  by  Supplementary  lists  issued  as  the 
occasion  requires. — H.C. 

THE  'REGENT'  STAMP  CATALOGUE,  1939 

Edited  by  Robson  Lowe 

(London:  The  Regent  Stamp  Co.,  Ltd.  7s.  2d. 
In  two  parts) 

ALONE  among  collecting  pursuits,  philately  owns 
a  definite  basis  of  comparative  values  as  repre- 
sented by  the  standard  stamp  catalogues,  which,  being 
revised  annually,  provide  collectors  with  some  sort  of 
a  guide  to  market  conditions,  as  distinct  from  auction 
prices  current.  Experience  teaches  the  philatelist  that 
the  prices  quoted  are  actually  the  selling  prices  of  the 
dealers  by  whom  these  lists  are  published,  but  they  do 
at  least  afford  some  clue  to  the  relative  rarity,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  many  thousands  of  varieties  emanating 
from  the  post  offices  of  the  world.  In  time  the  collector 
comes  to  realize  also  that  whereas  certain  stamps  of 
countries  in  popular  demand  may  fetch  in  fine  condi- 
tion 'full  catalogue,'  or  even  over,  a  high  percentage 
may  be  readily  picked  up  by  the  astute  buyer  at  any- 


thing from  three-quarters  to  (in  the  case  of  very  un- 
popular countries)  as  little  as  one-tenth.  A  practical 
feature  of  this  particular  catalogue  is  its  indication  of 
the  state  of  the  market  as  it  concerns  the  ever-popular 
stamps  of  the  British  Empire  with  which  it  is  wholly 
and  solely  concerned.  The  inclusion  of  notes  on  proofs 
and  essays,  postmarks  and  the  valuation  of  stamps  in 
pairs  and  blocks  is  equally  useful  to  the  philatelic 
seeker  after  knowledge.  The  first  and  larger  volume 
covers  all  British  and  Colonial  postage  stamps  issued 
between  1840  and  1930,  and  is  thus  complete  in  itself. 
The  second  is  in  the  form  of  a  paper-covered  supple- 
ment and  deals  only  with  the  issues  1931  to  1938,  and 
this  will  be  extended  from  year  to  year. — D.B.A. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FIGURE 
IN  COLOUR  AND  MONOCHROME 
By  Charles  Simpson,  R.I. 

(London:  H.  F.  &  G.  Witherby  Ltd.  21s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

HIMSELF  a  well-known  painter,  Mr.  Charles 
Simpson  alludes  to  the  important  part  played  by 
exponents  of  that  art  in  the  development  of  photo- 
graphy. Daguerre  was  painter  and  lithographer.  David 
Octavius  Hill,  another  great  primitive  of  the  camera, 
was  much  more  of  the  artist  in  his  calotypes  than  with 
the  brush.  Other  instances  could  be  easily  cited.  The 
main  point  is  that  such  men's  work  'has  qualities 
intrinsic  to  the  photograph.'  Hill,  for  example,  brought 
to  his  new  medium  principles  of  selection,  design  and 
effect  which  sprang  from  his  painter's  environment. 
Yet,  in  Schwarz's  words,  'he  recognized  the  fact  that 
photography  is  subject  to  laws  of  its  own,  and  he  • 
remained  true  to  that  knowledge.'  It  has  mostly  been 
left  to  non-painters  to  produce  the  hybrid  camera 
'picture',  aping  the  appearance  of  work  in  other  media. 

In  opposing  this  mongrel  form,  Mr.  Simpson  adopts 
a  valid  standpoint.  One  may  suspect  that  his  own 
distinguished  contribution  to  paint  will  outlive  his  c 
photography,  but  within  their  limits  his  remarks  on  the 
latter  are  sound  and  sincere.  He  has  much  to  say  upon 
compositional,  tonal  and  colour  values — as  governed 
by  technical  requirements — that  should  be  helpful  to 
amateurs.  Consolidation  of  known  territory,  rather  • 
than  the  exploration  of  new,  is  the  impression  one 
receives  from  this  book.  The  illustrations  reveal  a  less 
stimulating  standard  of  choice  than  might  have  been 
desired.  But  there  are  103  of  them,  some  few  being 
distinguished  examples  of  camera  work.  Many  others 
adhere  to  familiar  types  of  efficiency. — K.L. 

[An  exhibition  is  being  held  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  Photo- 
graphy. For  remarks  on  D.  Octavius  Hill,  see  article 
'Later  Scottish  Paintings  at  Burlington  House'.] 
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THE  GOTHIC  QUEST 
A  History  of  the  Gothic  Novel 
By  Montague  Summers 

(London:  The  Fortune  Press.  30s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

READERS  of  the  Rev.  Montague 
-Summers'  delightful  article  on  The 
Illustrations  of  the  'Got/iick'  Novels  (The 
Connoisseur,  November  1936)  will 
welcome  the  great  work  now  published. 
Advisedly  we  say  'great,'  yet  this  work 
is  designed  to  be  but  the  first  part  of  a 
still  greater — a  trilogy,  the  second  vol- 
ume of  which  will  treat  of  The  Gothic 
Achievement,  with  Ann  Radcliffe  as  the 
star  dramatis  persona. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  erudition 
and  vast  ramifications  of  reading  which 
have  gone  to  make  up  The  Gothic  Quest, 
all  attempt  to  summarize  its  content 
must  be  disappointing.  The  reviewer  can  but  point  out 
some  landmarks  in  this  prodigious  panorama.  The 
'Gothic'  is  Mr.  Summers'  special  province.  He  tells  us 
in  his  Introduction  that  'The  present  work  is  the  out- 
come of  more  than  forty  years  of  reading  Gothic 
romances,  and  more  than  thirty  years  of  definite  con- 
centration and  research.'  He  has  analysed  the  texts  of 
a  great  body  of  romance,  much  of  which  has  been  long 
forgotten,  and  has  condensed  the  narratives  so  skil- 
fully that  the  reading  combines  the  thrill  of  a  colossal 
story-book  with  the  intellectual  pleasure  derived  from 
a  literary  study. 

The  character  of  the  Gothic  genre  is  epitomized  in 
the  following  advertisement  of  Lewis's  play  The  Wood 
Demon :  'A  wonderful  phantasmagoria  of  the  super- 
natural, demons,  witches,  dragons,  giants,  set  amid 
mountains  and  forest  glooms  and  the  great  Gothic  hall 
of  a  castle,  illuminated  by  the  blue  lightning  and  her- 
alded by  the  crashing  thunder,  with  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man victims  to  the  Powers  of  Darkness.'  A  world  of  en- 
chantment indeed  unfolds  itself  along  the  weird  way  of 
the  Gothic  pilgrim.  He  meets  everywhere  intense  indi- 
vidualities linked  by  the  subtle  chain  of  a  single  dom- 
inant mood.  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  looms  'gigantic,' 
and  this  study  of  his  life  and  genius  is  invaluable. 
Much  light,  too,  is  let  in  on  Horsley  Curtis,  on  the  un- 
fortunate W.  H.  Ireland,  and  many  others.  Meantime, 
the  anachronisms  inherent  in  the  genre  are  pleasantly 
exposed;  but  assuredly  'those  gross  and  laughable  in- 
accuracies seldom,  if  ever,  injure  the  romance  or  les- 
sen its  interest.' 

Finally,  Mr.  Summers  affirms  the  importance  of  the 
Gothic  school;  for  'to  escape  from  humdrum  reality  is 
a  primitive  desire,  and,  in  itself,  it  is  t  xc  dent  and 


FRONTISPIECE  OF  '  THE  CASTLE  OF  ST.  DONATS,'  1798  :  REDUCED  FROM  PLATE 
IN  'THE  GOTHIC  QUEST,'  BY  REV.  MONTAGUE  SUMMERS  :  THE  FORTUNE  PRESS 


not  be  worth  while  living  at  all.  We  call  our  dreams 
Romance,  and  it  was  just  this  that  the  Gothic  novelists 
gave  to  their  readers.  This,  then,  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  I  think  the  Gothic  novelists,  with  all  their  faults 
and  failings,  have  done  us  infinite  service,  and  proved 
themselves  true  friends  to  those  of  us  who  care  to 
withdraw,  be  it  even  for  a  short  time,  and  at  rare  in- 
tervals, from  the  relentless  oppression  and  carking  cares 
of  a  bitter  actuality.'  T  almost  think  (said  Horace 
Walpole)  there  is  no  wisdom  comparable  to  exchang- 
ing what  is  called  the  realities  of  life  for  dreams.' 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  pre- 
tentions of  the  so-called  Surrealist  painters  to  spirit- 
ual descent  from  the  Gothic  romancers.  This  fallacy- 
is  exposed.  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude,  Caspar  Poussin — 
'these,  with  "Guardi  of  the  Haunted  Lagoons"  and 
the  school  of  ruin  painters  are  the  artists  of  the  Gothic 
romance,  not  Hans  Arp,  Miro,  Ernst,  Paul  Klee,  Man 
Ray,  and  the  Surrealists.' 

Copious  reproduction  of  illustrations  from  the  or- 
iginal editions  of  the  romances,  and  every  external  ad- 
vantage dear  to  the  bibliophile,  enhance  the  romantic 
atmosphere  and  augment  the  large  bibliographic 
merit  of  this  monumental  history. — C.R.C. 
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if  we  had  not  our  dreams,  life 


TWENTY-FIVE  NUDES 

Engraved  by  Eric  Gill:  With  an  Introduction 

(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  Hague  &  Gill, 
Ltd.  6s.  net) 

IN  an  age  wherein  self-conscious  affectations  and 
morbid  abstractions  have  done  so  much  to  demoral- 
ize art,  Mr.  Gill  is  a  sane  and  salutary  influence, 
ould       There  is  strength  and  soundness  in  his  philosophy;  he 
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maintains  a  manly  attitude  towards  life,  a  'joie  de 
vivre,"  that  looks  upward  to  brighter  things,  not  in- 
ward to  dark  corners  of  the  mind.  Mr.  Gill  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  those  effete  tendencies  which  have  brought 
art  to  the  perilous  marge  of  madness  in  the  inversions 
of  Surrealism. 

'Drawings  of  the  nude  (says  Mr.  Gill  have  a 
special  place  in  human  affairs  and  a  special  venera- 
tion, and  as  human  life  is  not  all  a  matter  of  tears  and 
sighs,  but  also,  and  equally  and  even  more  import- 
antly, a  matter  of  laughter,  there  is  naturally  a  comic 
side  to  all  this.  Don't  let's  be  too  solemn  about  it.'  It 
is  just  this  joyance,  this  rhythmic  abandon  that  de- 
lights us  in  these  drawings.  They  are  executed  obvi- 
ously with  the  vigorous  pleasure  of  a  Rubens.  But 
here  the  comparison  ends,  for  Mr.  Gill  has  nothing  of 
a  painter  about  him.  He  thinks  and  draws  his  "thinks" 
(to  use  his  own  phrase  like  the  sculptor,  the  skilled 
carver,  that  he  is. 

And  with  the  actual  drawing  there  is  no  joking. 
'The  only  serious  and  solemn  part  of  drawing  from 
the  life  is  the  technique  itself.  How  to  draw  ?  That  is 
the  serious  question.'  These  studies  of  girls  are  achieved 
by  clean,  flowing,  unerring  lines.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  modelling,  no  shadows :  the  line — white  on  black — 
is  everything.  The  poses  are  as  varied  as  the  types;  the 
drawings  following  one  another  as  harmoniously  as 
the  strophes  of  an  ode.  The  little  volume  is  exquisitely 
produced. — C.R.C. 

DE  HOLLANDSCHE  PERIOD    1880-1885)  JN 
HET  WERK  VAN  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH 
Door  Dr.  Walther  Yanbeselaere 
(Antwerpen:  De  Sikkel,  1937 

THE  publication  of  this  ponderous  volume  of  420 
pages  dealing  only  with  the  first  period  of  Van 
Gogh's  development  is  significant  of  the  prominent 
place  which  he  occupies  among  modern  artists.  Dr. 
Yanbeselaere  gives  us  a  close  analysis  of  Yincent's  life 
and  works  during  the  time  spent  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. He  divides  his  subject  under  five  headings,  the 
Belgian  period  (  October  1880- April  1881),  the  Etten 
period  (April-December  1881),  the  Hague  period 
(December  1881-September  1883  ,  the  Drent  period 
1  September-November  1883),  and  the  Nuenen  period 
(December  1883-November  1885  ,  according  to  the 
artist's  place  of  residence.  The  advantage  of  this  method 
is  to  give  a  close  view  of  the  progress  realized  during 
these  first  years.  Its  disadvantage  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize slight  differences  distinguishing  short  per- 
iods of  activity,  intimately  linked  together.  A  change  of 
abode  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  a  correspond- 
ing change  of  outlook  and  technique,  and  we  may  re- 
gret that  the  author  should  not  have  devoted  a  last 


chapter  to  a  general  summing  up  of  his  conclusions, 
bearing  on  the  common  characteristics  of  these  five 
first  years  of  artistic  production. 

These  conclusions  are,  however,  made  clear  in  a 
short  introduction  in  which,  after  a  critical  summary  of 
the  literature  of  his  subject,  Dr.  Yanbeselaere  defines 
Yincent's  development  as  an  "effort  towards  the 
achievements  of  a  classical  balance  between  soul  and 
life  impulse,  thought  and  feeling,'  an  attitude  compar- 
able only  to  that  of  Rembrandt.  We  shall  not  quarrel 
with  the  use  of  the  term  'classical*  applied  to  these  art- 
ists, since  modern  critics  are  in  the  habit  of  altering  the 
meaningof  'classical,  ''romantic,  "'renaissance'and  'bar- 
oque' according  to  their  personal  views.  The  author 
evidently  makes  his  own  the  opinion  already  expressed 
by  Florisoone  that  Yincent's  art  is  beyond  doubt  lucid 
and  disciplined  and  rests  on  a  healthy  equilibrium 
of  the  creative  faculties. 

This  opinion  will  be  unpalatable  to  those  who  insist 
on  the  purely  emotional  aspect  of  Van  Gogh's  works 
and  see  in  him  nothing  more  than  a  super-romanticist, 
and  to  those  who,  for  political  reasons,  deplore  that  he 
should  have  been  influenced  by  French  impressionism. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  period  shows  a  keen 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  that  there  is  a  strong  social 
background  to  Yincent's  description  of  the  life  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  labourers.  The  similarity  be- 
tween his  studies  of  the  Borinage  with  Meunier's  early 
pictures  of  the  miner's  life  is  striking.  Besides,  we  have 
the  artist's  own  words  for  it.  He  feels  a  'deep  sympathy" 
for  the  Belgian  miners  and  the  Dutch  weavers,  they  are 
'a  race  apart.'  He  prefers  'genre,'  or  what  he  calls 
'etudes  de  moeurs,"  to  landscape  because  it  brings  him 
closer  to  toiling  and  suffering  mankind.  He  quotes 
Gavarni,  Daumier,  de  Groux  and  Felicien  Rops,  but 
he  is  not  merely  a  propagandist.  If  he  prefers  popular  to 
'bourgeois'  life,  it  is  first  of  all  because  he  is  impressed 
by  its  genuine  and  spontaneous  character.  As  all  great 
modern  artists,  he  is  in  revolt,  not  necessarily  against  a 
particular  social  system,  but  against  the  barren  social 
and  artistic  conventions  of  his  time.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  the  French  and  the  Dutch  period, 
between  impressionism  and  realism.  Man  and  nature 
are  both  within  the  range  of  the  artist's  vision.  What 
stands  foremost  in  his  mind  is  self-expression  and  the 
subject  of  a  picture  is  merely  a  medium  which  he  uses 
for  this  purpose,  like  drawing  or  colours.  To  speak  of 
'escapism'  when  a  writer  or  a  painter  does  not  dwell  on 
the  'serious  issues  of  life'  is  to  ignore  the  essential  nature 
of  art.  That  is  no  doubt  what  Dr.  Yanbeselaere  means 
when  he  speaks  of  that  equilibrium  between  soul  and 
life  impulse,  which  Vincent  tried  to  achieve  throughout 
his  career,  whether  he  dealt  with  genre  or  landscape, 
portrait  or  still  life. 

Dr.  Yanbeselaere  has  given  us  a  most  valuable 
study  of  the  master's  first  years  of  activity. — E.C. 
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[Continued  from  p.  165] 

Refugee  Fund.  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods 
have  generously  agreed  to  conduct  at  their  rooms  in 
May,  free  of  all  charges,  a  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures 
and  Jewels.  Contributions  in  kind  are  solicited  from 
owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Those  desirous  of 
supporting  the  cause  should  address  their  offerings, 
before  the  end  of  March,  to  the  Lord  Baldwin  Fund, 
The  Pantechnicon,  Motcomb  Street,  S.W.  1.  With  the 
sameobject,  Messrs.  Matthiesen,  Ltd.,  of  1 42,  New  Bond 
Street,  are  holding  an  important  Loan  Exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Venetian  masters  (XIV  to  XVII  Cen- 
tury) comprising  over  100  examples  from  various 
sources,  which  will  remain  open  till  April  6th. 

COLLECTORS  of  Naval  and  Military  prints  and 
pictures  have  been  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death 
in  his  68th  year  of  a  valued  friend  and  adviser,  Mr. 
Alfred  George  Adams,  one  of  the  senior  directors  of 
the  Parker  Gallery,  2,  Albemarle  Street,  W.  His  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  which  he  unfailingly  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  all  who  sought  it,  were  equalled  by  his 
generosity  and  kindliness  to  needy  applicants,  whom 
he  never  sent  away  empty-handed.  Captain  Parker, 
the  head  of  the  firm,  writes  a  touching  tribute  to  his 
old  partner  and  co-director,  who  will  be  greatly 
missed. 


LATER  SCOTTISH  PAINTINGS 

[Continued  from  p.  128] 

associated  with  the  Glasgow  group,  in  its  be- 
ginnings, but  it  had  no  manner  of  hold  on  him, 
and  from  personal  knowledge  we  can  assert 
that  none  of  his  works,  shown  at  Burlington 
House,  were  either  produced  in  Scotland,  or 
the  result  of  Scottish  training.  Crawhall,  more- 
over, was  an  artist  of  independent  personality, 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  current  movements, 
and  though  he  had  looked  intelligently  at  the 
Japanese,  the  instinct  for  interpreting  animal 
and  bird  life  was  native  in  him  to  a  degree 
matched  by  no  other  artist  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  great  'watcher' — -and  his  remarkable  studies 
are  the  results  of  his  'retentive  eye' — an  un- 
canny power  of  visual  memory.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  see  so  fine  a  group  of  his  water-colours 
again,  all  of  them,  we  believe,  from  Scottish 
collections.  Edwin  Alexander,  his  nearest  riv- 
al in  this  genre,  is  admirably  represented. 

The  last  phase  of  Scottish  painting  we  have 
to  notice  here,  not  yet  passed  into  the  ^tempor- 


ary?)  limbo  of  dead  fashions  since  at  least  one 
of  its  devotees  is  keeping  it  alive,  is  that  exhib- 
ited in  Peploe  and  his  followers,  Cadell  and 
Hunter.  This  phase  has  been  referred  to  as 
Post-Impressionism,  but  this  is  merely  a  term 
of  date.  Actually  their  works  are  impressions; 
fragments  from  nature,  cut  to  the  barest 
forms  and  in  the  broadest  colour  effects,  often 
pitched  in  so  light  a  key  that  they  have  a  some- 
what bleached  effect.  Peploe  is  the  arch-priest 
and  the  inventor  of  this  style,  and  its  most  able 
exponent.  Cadell,  who  echoes  him  so  closely, 
may  be  compared  to  the  puppet  on  the  ven- 
triloquist's knee,  but  we  believe  his  earlier 
work,  before  he  came  under  the  spell  of  Pep- 
loe, showed  more  originality.  Although  these 
works  have  many  admirers,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  they  are  only  skin-deep,  and  all 
have  the  air  of  hasty  improvisation  (a  symp- 
tom of  our  times) .  There  is  pattern,  but  neither 
air  nor  depth  of  space.  Everything  appears 
flat  on  the  picture  plane.  To-day,  however, 
this  is  accounted  a  virtue,  since  we  hear  that 
the  integrity  of  the  picture  plane  must  be  pre- 
served, and  also  the  integrity  of  paint  itself.  If 
this  is  the  desideratum,  certainly  these  pictures 
successfully  achieve  it. 


HELMETS  AT  ST.  DON  ATS  CASTLE 

[Continued  from  p.  755] 

Publius  Cavidius  Felix  of  the  Century  of  Caius  Pe- 
tronus.  Lindenschmidt,  who  only  knew  of  this 
helmet  by  report,  gives  the  name  of  the  owner 
as  Gavidius*  and  omits  the  reversed  C  (Die  Al- 
ter thtimer,  Part  V,  p.  189).  It  is  probable  that 
his  version  of  the  inscription  on  a  helmet  of 
this  type  found  in  the  Waal  near  Nymwegen 
and  now  in  the  museum  at  Leyden  is  equally 
erroneous ;  in  which  case  it  would  seem  that 
the  latter  helmet  belonged  to  a  legionary  in 
the  century  of  Caius  Petronus — o  •  Q_  (?)  •  pe- 
troni  •  p_  •  valeri  (Part  V,  pi.  34).  A  third 
was  found  in  the  Rhine  near  Cologne  and  is 
now  in  the  Paulus  Museum  at  Worms.  In  this 
instance  the  inscription  was  nearly  obliterated 
by  oxidization  and  the  few  letters  that  could 
be  deciphered  were  reconstructed  as  pritoni. 

*Cavidius  may  also  be  an  error  of  the  engraver.  The  name  is 
unrecorded.  Canidius  seems  more  probable.  L.  Canidius 
Crassus  was  with  Lepidus  in  Gaul  in  43  B.C.  when  Antony 
sought  refuge  there. 
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THE  second  part  of  the  1938-39  London  Sale- 
room season  opened,  as  is  usual,  towards  the  end 
of  January,  and,  at  the  moment  of  compiling 
these  notes,  has  yielded  little  of  interest.  However,  by 
the  time  this  issue  appears  several  notable  sales  will 
have  been  held;  and  many  of  great  importance  are 
promised  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

CHRISTIE'S  first  sale  of  1939  was  that  of  the  col- 
lection of  works  of  art,  the  property  of  Mr.  Marcus 
E.  Collins.  It  took  place  at  his  Oxfordshire  home, 
Nun's  Acre,  Goring,  on  February  7th  and  8th,  and  the 
504  lots  catalogued  realized  a  total  of £2, 600.  The  more 
notable  pieces  included  a  George  I  mahogany  triple- 
back  settee,  with  waved  top  rails  and  pierced  vase- 
shaped  splats,  and  the  four  front  legs  with  slightly 
cabriole  knees  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet.  This 
failed  to  reach  its  reserve  and  was  bought  in  at  £105. 
A  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chair,  supported  on 
moulded  square  legs  with  foliage  angle  brackets,  and 


PLAYMATES  :  BY  JUDITH  LEYSTER  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
THE  LATE  MRS.  HOLBROOKE  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  FEB.  17TH 


covered  with  modern  needlework,  changed  hands  at 
£46;  a  William  and  Mary  kingwood  and  walnut  cabi- 
net on  stand,  fitted  with  three  drawers,  supported 
on  cushion  feet,  £64;  a  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite  ma- 
hogany chairs  on  slightly  square  tapering  legs,  £44; 
a  James  II  marquetry  long-case  clock,  the  repeater 
movement  by  Jacobus  Markwick,  London,  with  musical 
action  playing  the  tunes  Lilliburlero  and  The  Farmer's 
Boy,  £60;  and  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  arm- 
chairs and  three  chairs,  supported  on  moulded  square 
tapering  legs  united  by  plain  stretchers,  £46.  Mr.  Col- 
lins' books  were  sold  at  Christie's  King  Street  galleries 
on  February  27th. 

The  year  at  Sotheby's  opened  on  February  6th  with 
a  three  days'  sale  of  books,  from  various  sources,  which 
brought  a  total  of  £1,784.  On  February  10th  the  same 
auctioneers  concluded  a  two  days'  sale  of  decorative 
furniture  and  objects  of  art,  made  up  of  different  pro- 
perties, for  a  total  of  £2,167.  A  fine  Williamite  cordial 
glass,  with  bucket  bowl  engraved  with  a  portrait  of  the 
king  within  the  legend  The  Immortal  Memory,  fetched 
£28;  a  Chinese  porcelain  powdered-blue  oviform  vase 
and  cover,  decorated  in  famille  verte  enamels  with  the 
Flowers  of  the  Seasons,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  £38;  a 
Sheraton  mahogany  serpentine-shaped  sideboard,  on 
six  square  tapered  legs  and  toes,  £39 ;  and  an  American 
late  eighteenth-century  mahogany  sideboard,  sup- 
ported on  tapered  five-sided  legs  and  toes,  £29. 

MS.  OF  A  FAMOUS  HYMN 

AT  Hodgson's  on  February  9th,  a  small  octavo  note- 
J.  A. book  containing  an  original  manuscript  transcript 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Lyte's  best  known  hymn, 
Abide  with  Me,  consisting  of  eight  verses,  three  of  which 
differ  from  the  usually  accepted  version,  changed 
hands,  after  an  opening  bid  of  £10,  at  £76.  The  pur- 
chaser of  this  little  volume,  which  contained  other 
hymns  and  poems,  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  an 
autograph  letter,  was  Lady  Perry,  acting  on  behalf  of 
her  husband  who  was  abroad  at  the  time;  while  the 
under-bidder  was  a  representative  of  Portora  Royal 
School,  Enniskillen.  Lyte  was  educated  at  Portora  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  became  scholar  in 
1 813,  and  competed  successfully  for  three  prize  poems 
in  three  successive  years.  In  conjunction  with  his  son, 
J.  W.  Maxwell-Lyte,  he  formed  an  extensive  library, 
chiefly  of  theological  books  and  old  English  poetry,  the 
sale  of  which,  in  London  shortly  after  his  death  in  1847, 
occupied  seventeen  days.  It  is  understood  that  Sir 
Henry  C.  Maxwell-Lyte,  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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A  SILVER  MILK  OK  CREAM  JUG  :  BY  PAUL  REVERE 
JUNR.,  CIRCA  1780,  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S,  FEB.  23RD 


Lyte,  possesses  another  transcript  of  the 
famous  hymn;  while  another  member  of 
the  family  owns  a  third  copy. 


FORTHCOMING  SALES 

AT  the  time  of  going  to  press  one  or  two 
A  catalogues  of  March  sales  have  been 
received — the  chief  one  being  that  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  from  various  sources, 
which  will  occupy  Sotheby's  for  three  days, 
beginning  on  6th  inst.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting properties  in  this  catalogue  is  that 
of  the  collection  of  papers  and  documents 
removed  from  Hartwell  House,  near  Ayles- 
bury, Buckinghamshire,  the  home  of  the 
Hampdens  until  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Lee  family  (the  sale  of  the  contents  of  this 
house  was  reported  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  June  1938,  pp.  342-3).  The  papers,  now 
to  be  offered,  cover  a  very  wide  field.  In 
the  sphere  of  topography  are  the  records  of 
the  manor  of  Hartwell,  dating  from  the 
Twelfth  Century,  and  the  extensive  series 
of  early  charters  and  deeds  of  Buckingham- 
shire interest.  The  eighteenth-century  Lee 
family  papers  contain  important  Ameri- 
cana; the  legal  records  of  Chief  Justice  Sir 
William  Lee;  the  papers  of  Sir  George  Lee, 


Dean  of  Arches,  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Treasurer  to  Augusta, 
Princess  of  Wales;  numerous  naval  papers;  material  of  astronom- 
ical and  numismatic  interest,  and  letters  of  Pope,  Richardson, 
Leibnitz,  Newton  and  others. 

Of  Sir  George  Lee's  papers,  special  note  should  be  made  of 
the  collection  relating  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  The  gardens  originated  in  the 
exotic  garden  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
by  Lord  Capel,  but  it  was  under  the  ownership  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  that  they  began  to  take  their  present  shape.  The  papers 
give  interesting  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  gardens;  agree- 
ments with  the  royal  gardeners,  accounts  of  expenditure  on  the 
lake  and  plans  for  extending  the  grounds.  The  first  gardener 
was  John  Dillman,  who  was  engaged  in  1 730  at  a  salary  of  £50 
per  annum.  Between  1739  and  1747  he  received  £210  a  year, 
and  by  1 752  this  had  increased  to  £700.  He  was  then  replaced  by 
Robert  Greening  under  a  stricter  agreement — he  contracted  to 
'keep  and  maintain  pleasure  gardens  at  Kew,  supplying  his  own 
labourers,  tools,  buy  at  his  own  expense  a  sufficient  flock  of  sheep 
to  feed  the  lawn,  and  find  and  provide  all  seeds  for  raising  flowers, 
etc'  For  this  he  received  300  guineas  per  annum,  with  54  acres 
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of  farmland  for  his  own  use.  This  farmland  was,  how- 
ever, soon  absorbed  by  the  gardens,  and,  by  way  of 
recompense,  his  wages  were  raised  in  1 757  to  400 
guineas.  Evidence  of  the  occupation  of  Hartwell  House 
by  the  exiled  French  Court  from  1807  to  1814  is  af- 
forded by  the  presence  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
laundry  book,  Louis  XVIII's  book  of  recipes,  and  other 
papers  left  by  the  refugees. 

Items  from  other  properties  in  this  sale  include  a 
comprehensive  series  of  books  and  documents  relating 
to  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  discoveries  in  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  with  a  number  of 
editions  and  translations  of  the  works  of  Camoens,  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Woods,  formerly  Honorary 
Curator  of  Portuguese  History  at  Harvard  University. 
There  are,  too,  a  complete  collection  of  books  printed 
at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  the  property  of  Mrs.  F.  Phelps 
Penry ;  a  series  of  letters  from  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  and 
members  of  his  family  to  Aylmer  Maude,  his  biographer 
and  translator ;  water-colour  drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away;  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Cinque  Ports;  a 
fifteenth-century  French  manuscript  song-book,  in- 
cluding thirty-seven  not  otherwise  known,  formerly  the 
property  of  Niville  de  La  Chaussee  (dramatist,  1692- 
1 754) ;  and  fine  illuminated  Horae. 

Another  notable  Sotheby  catalogue  is  that  of  decora- 
tive furniture  and  objects  of  art,  from  various  sources, 
to  be  sold  on  the  3rd  inst.  This  will  include  a  superb 
Chippendale  suite  of  six  chairs  and  two  'love  seats' ;  a 
pair  of  commodes  and  a  bookcase  of  the  same  period ;  a 
pair  of  Adam  yew-wood  bookcases ;  clocks  by  Joseph 


Knibb  and  Daniel  Quare;  needlework  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries;  a  set  of  three  fine  Flemish 
tapestry  panels,  woven  with  Teniers  subjects,  and  two 
Beauvais  panels. 

For  March  1st  Christie's  have  catalogued  old 
English  and  foreign  silver,  belonging  to  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Ganly,  Mr.  B.  Peyman  and 
others.  Here  will  be  found  a  two-handled  cup  and 
cover,  177a,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Boucher  (1738- 1804),  a  friend  of  George  Wash- 
ington ;  he  acted  as  tutor  to  his  stepson.  Boucher's  fer- 
vent adherence  to  the  Loyalist  cause  was  responsible 
for  an  estrangement  between  himself  and  Washington, 
and  it  is  reported  of  him  that  he  preached  his  last  ser- 
mon in  the  Colonies  on  loyalty  with  pistols  lying  on  the 
pulpit  cushion.  Among  other  pieces  are:  a  pair  of 
George  II  table  candlesticks,  by  Peter  Archambo,  1738; 
a  Queen  Anne  plain  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  by 
Humphrey  Payne,  1 7 1 1 ;  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks, 
1 7 10,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne,  with 
Garter  motto,  crown  and  the  initials  A.R. ;  a  cylindrical 
chocolate  pot,  by  Isaac  Dighton,  1703;  a  William  and 
Mary  tazza,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1694;  and  a  Charles  II 
plain  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover,  bearing  the 
maker's  mark  D.G.  and  two fleur-de-lys  in  a  lozenge,  1681 . 
Decorative  furniture,  Eastern  carpets  and  rugs,  tapes- 
try and  objects  of  art,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  H.  Hobbs 
and  others,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  sale  in  these 
rooms  on  the  2nd  inst. ;  while  on  the  3rd  will  be  offered 
modern  pictures  and  drawings,  the  property  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Charles  Hunter,  Mr.  Walter  Taylor  and  others. 
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Silver  Goblet  made  in  1655  during  llie  reign  ol 
Charles  I.    Maker  s  mark  J.  B.,  probahlv  the  work 
of  J.  Buckle. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUILLE,  PRES,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.,  ltd 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

BANK  BUILDINGS,  16,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  4943       Telegrams:  Britanti  que,  Piccy,  London       Cables:  Brit  antique,  London 


THE  OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


'  I  'HE  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  was  founded 
twenty  years  ago  and  was  brought  into  being  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques.  It  may  thus  fairly  be  said  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
integrity  amongst  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  Over  500 
members  are  now  enrolled,  and  the  list  includes  almost 
every  British  dealer  of  any  standing. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  President  and  Council 
with  cffices  at  16,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.  1.  In 
the  manner  of  the  Ancient  and  Worshipful  Companies  it 
seeks  to  establish  good  fellowship  among  its  members  and 
goodwill  between  them  and  their  customers,  the  public. 
Such  goodwill  must  have,  as  its  foundation,  integrity  and 
sincerity  in  dealing  ;  members  are  therefore  required  to 
bear  in  mind  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect  in  all 
their  transactions,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  ensure  that  all 
goods  sold  really  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 
Mistakes  must  occasionally  occur,  and  where  agreement 
between  the  member  and  his  customer  is  found  to  be  im- 
possible, the  Council  will  upon  certain  conditions  under- 
take to  arbitrate  in  the  case  without  cost  to  either  party. 

IT  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED,  THEREFORE,  THAT  THE  INTER- 
ESTS OF  THE  BUYING  PUBLIC  WHO  DEAL  WITH  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION  ARE  SAFEGUARDED  IN  A  MANNER  NOT 
OTHERWISE  POSSIBLE. 

To  become  a  member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  it  is  necessary  to  be  elected  by  the  Council, 
which  scrutinizes  and  carefully  considers  the  qualifications 
of  all  candidates.  Furthermore,  all  elections  are  subject  to 
annual  review  and  confirmation. 

Representations  made  by  the  Council  to  the  British  and 
various  of  the  Dominion  Governments  have  resulted  in 
concessions  of  great  importance  relative  to  the  import  and 
t  xport  of  Antiques. 

Section  8  of  the  Finance  Act,  1926,  re-enacted  by 
the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  granted  the  duty-free 
admission  into  Great  Britain  of  all  goods  (other  than 
spirits  and  wines)  over  100  years  of  age. 

The  Governments  of  New  Zealand  (1928),  Australia 
(1928),  South  Africa  (1929),  Eire — formerly  the  Irish  Free 


State — (1934)  and  Canada  (1937),  have  all  passed  legisla- 
tion which  permits  free  importation  of  most  antiques  over 
100  years  old  into  these  Dominions  under  certain 
regulations. 

At  the  instance  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  the 
Council  suggested  a  procedure  for  the  certification  of 
antiques  before  they  leave  this  country,  and  this  procedure 
has  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  Dominion  Governments 
concerned.  All  goods  for  which  free  entry  is  claimed  on 
the  ground  of  antiquity  must  be  submitted  for  examina- 
tion by  Assessors  appointed  by  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  for  which  service  a  small  scale  fee  is 
charged.  If  found  to  be  over  100  years  old,  an  identifi- 
cation seal  is  affixed  and  papers  certifying  such  antiquity 
are  issued  to  the  exporter.  The  scheme  has  worked 
smoothly  and  thousands  of  consignments  have  been 
certified. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Association  the  Council 
has  been  in  communication  with  many  Government  De- 
partments, Art  Societies  and  other  public  bodies  with  a 
view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  members  and 
those  of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  antiques  and 
works  of  art. 

The  Association  has  a  Benevolent  Fund,  from  which  aid 
is  granted  to  members  and  the  dependants  of  members 
who  have  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  Fund  is  administered 
by  the  Council  :  no  application  has  ever  failed  to  receive 
sympathetic  consideration,  and  where  need  is  established 
assistance  is  always  given. 

The  Association  has  adopted  as  its  badge  a  medallion 
head  of  the  great  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini,  with  the  motto 

ARS  NON  HABET  INIMICUM  NISI  IGNORANTIAM.    This  design 

in  gold  upon  a  blue  ground  is  displayed  on  the  premises  of 
most  members  as  a  sign  of  their  membership.  Potential 
buyers  of  antiques  may  enter  the  establishments  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  receive  fair  and  honest  treatment,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  a  dispute  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any  article  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

A  List  of  Members  may  be  obtained  free  on  application 
to  The  Secretary  at  the  above  address. 


This  page  will  be  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  iqi8. — Editor. 
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THE  PLATE  OF  THE  WORSHIPFUL 
COMPANY  OF  GOLDSMITHS 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


No.  I. — MAZER  BOWL,  1510-11  :  HEIGHT  2|  IN.  :  DIAMETER  5J  IN. 
WITH  CENTRE-BOSS  OF  TUDOR  ROSE,  ORIGINALLY  ENAMELLED 


I IKE  other  old  City  Companies,  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths 
_/has  sacrificed  untold  treasures  in  old 
plate  in  times  of  national  troubles.  A  collec- 
tion was  formed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI,  which  included  such  priceless  rarities 
as  a  mazer  with  the  arms  of  St.  Dunstan  (the 
patron  saint  of  this  ancient  guild),  6  cups, 
24  spoons,  3  salts,  3  basins  and  ewers,  2  stand- 
ing spice  dishes,  a  pottle  pot,  2  quart  pots,  2 
gallon  pots  and  a  standing  cup,  all  of  which 
have  been  sacrificed,  with  countless  other 
treasures  of  later  times. 

The  most  common  of  all  early  English 
drinking  vessels,  the  mazer,  is  represented  by 
a  good  sound  specimen  of  maplewood  mount- 
ed in  silver-gilt,  plainly  marked  with  the 
date-letter  for  1510-1 1  and  a  maker's  mark  of 
a  flower  or  maple  leaf,  acquired  from  Lord 
Swaythling's  sale  in  1924.  In  the  centre  is  the 
familiar  boss  (with  a  restored  border),  in  this 
case  of  a  Tudor  rose,  originally  enamelled 
(No.  i).  But  early  as  it  is,  it  takes  second  place 
in  date  to  the  Cressener  cup  of  1503-4 — the 
only  piece  of  Henry  VII  plate  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall — one  of  the  few  surviving  specimens  of 
the  English  font-shaped  cups.  As  is  observable 
from  the  illustration,  it  is  not  only  conspicuous 
for  its  simplicity,  but  also  for  the  presence  of  a 


cover.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  survivor  complete 
with  a  cover,  the  others  having  lost  or  had  no 
covers.  Inside  the  top  of  the  finial  is  a  print  of 
champleve  enamel,  displaying  the  Cressener 
arms  in  their  proper  colours,  protected  by 
rock  crystal  (No.  ii).  The  cup  was  acquired 
from  the  descendants  of  the  first  owner,  John 
Cressener,  who  was  knighted  by  Henry  VIII 
for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Tournai.  Of  the 
very  few  remaining  cups  of  this  fashion,  which 
extended  from  about  1500  to  1575,  the  first 
is  one  of  the  date  1 500-1,  formerly  in  the 
Swaythling  collection,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  Bodkin  cup,  152 1-2,  of 


No.  II.— THE  CRESSENER  CUP,  1503-4  :  HEIGHT  fij  IN. ;  DIAM.  44J  IN. 
FIRST  OWNER,  JOHN  CRESSENER,  KNIGHTED  BY  HENRY  VIII 
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the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth,  finely  inscribed  benedictvs 

DEVS  IM  DONA  SVIS  AME. 

Very  different  in  form  is  the  tall  Henry  VIII  cup  of  rock 
crystal  and  silver  of  a  most  unusual  design,  which  at  one 
time  probably  had  a  cover.  The  curved  lip  is  engraved  with 
arabesques,  while  the  crystal  body  of  twelve  facets  is  sup- 
ported by  three  vertical  straps  and  rests  on  a  shallow  bowl 
of  large  convex  and  small  hollow  flutes;  the  top  of  the  elab- . 
orate  stem  is  enriched  with  foliage  and  has  scrolled  supports'; 
the  lower  section  is  formed  of  rock  crystal  enclosed  within 
three  scrolled  and  foliated  brackets  connecting  it  with  the 
circular  foot,  which  is  decorated  with  shells  and  acanthus 
leaves  in  relief  on  a  matted  ground.  It  was  made  in  1545-6 
by  a  goldsmith  whose  mark  is  indistinct  (No.  iii).  Ranking 
next  in  date  is  an  Elizabethan  tankard  of  1572-3  from  the 
Taylor  collection,  191 2.  The  main  decorative  features  are 
pendant  fruit  and  foliage  and  a  central  strap  band  enclosing 
arabesques  and  a  helmeted  warrior,  a  man  with  a  Phrygian 
cap,  and  a  lady  with  head-dress,  the  whole  being  faintly  en- 
graved ;  encircling  the 


No.  IV.— A  TANKARD  OF  1572-3  :  HEIGHT  6J  IN. 
THE   THUMBPIECE    IS   A   WINGED  MERMAID 


No.  III.— A  CRYSTAL  AND  SILVER-GILT  CUP 
OF  1545-6  :   HEIGHT  OF  THE  CUP  91  INCHES 


lower  part  is  a  corded 
band,  with  three  cherubs'  heads  applied  to  it ;  the  thumb- 
piece  is  a  winged  mermaid  holding  fruit  in  one  hand  and  her 
tail  in  the  other  (No.  iv).  The  maker's  mark,  HS,  with  a  pel- 
let below  in  a  plain  shield,  as  on  a  tazza-bowl  of  the  same  date 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
author  of  that  indispensable  work,  Jackson's  English  Gold- 
smiths and  their  Marks.  In  the  collection  is  another  tankard  of 
the  same  popular  Elizabethan  form,  but  with  different  de- 
coration, consisting  of  conventional  cartouches  of  pome- 
granates and  clusters  of  fruit  on  the  cover  and  foot.  The  body, 
between  two  bold  bands  of  ovolo  work,  is  engraved  with  a 
large  design  of  straps  and  arabesques,  the  thumbpiece  being 
a  male  winged  figure.  It  is  seven  years  later  than  the  other 
tankard.  The  later  tankards  begin  with  one  of  the  familiar 
plain  type  with  a  low  cover,  common  from  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  According  to  the  inscription  it  was  made  of  the 
silver  of  the  canopy  at  the  Coronation  of  the  King  in  1 66 1 . 
Engraved  upon  it  are  the  old  arms  of  Paramour  impaling 
Clere,  and  some  later  arms  added  in  1 762,  and  a  still  later 
coat.  A  second  tankard  of  the  same  popular  shape,  1683-4, 
is  interesting  mainly  for  the  Chinoiserie  decoration  chased  up- 
on it — -an  exotic  ornament  affected  by  London  goldsmiths  for 
several  years  from  about  1665,  especially  between  1680  and 
1690.  Another  plain-topped  tankard,  dating  from  1695-6, 
was  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Tunstall  and  Croker  some 
fifty-five  years  later,  and  was  the  gift  of  George  Matthey, 
Prime  Warden  in  1872-3  and  1 894-5.  But  rarer  than  either 
of  these  is  the  plain  peg  tankard  wrought  in  1670-1  byawell- 
known  goldsmith  of  York,  Marmaduke  Best.  Two  features 
combine  to  render  it  rare :  first,  that  it  is  of  a  type  originating 
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No.  V.— A  PEG  TANKARD,  YORK,  1670-1  :  HEIGHT  7  INCHES 
THE  TANKARD  IS  FITTED  INSIDE  WITH  FOUR  SMALL  PEGS 


in  Denmark  and  thence  introduced  into  the 
North  of  England,  probably  through  the  port 
of  Hull,  where  it  was  copied  with  some  modifi- 
cations by  local  goldsmiths  as  well  as  at  York 
and  Newcastle,  but  it  would  seem  never  to 
have  penetrated  to  London;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  fitted  inside  with  four  little  pegs  (No.  v). 
From  these  the  old  expression  of  'taking 
(down)  a  peg'  was  derived,  meaning  that  in 
drinking  wagers  each  person  was  expected  to 
consume  the  contents  from  peg  to  peg  without 
a  break.  The  donor  was  the  late  H.  C.  T.  Ham- 
bro,  Prime  Warden  in  1925,  a  second  instance 
of  the  laudable  custom  of  presenting  plate. 

An  exceedingly  rare  tazza-shaped  cup  may 
next  be  mentioned.  The  exterior  of  the  bowl  is 
plain  and  the  cover  is  decorated  with  conven- 
tional cartouches  with  masks,  alternately  with 
clusters  of  fruit.  On  the  cover  is  a  highly  de- 
corated finial  crowned  by  a  warrior  with  lance 
and  shield.  Inside  the  cover  is  a  circular  me- 
dallion of  a  helmeted  male  bust  in  high  re- 
lief, recalling  the  simpler  one  on  the  tankard 
and  doubtless  derived  in  the  first  instance 
from  Tudor  wood  panelling,  and  which  is  a 
common  feature  in  the  cups  of  this  form  with- 
out covers,  much  in  vogue  between  about 
1564-5  and  1583-4.  The  curious  engraved 
decoration  of  flying  insects,  shells,  fruit,  strap- 
work  and  scrolls  inside  the  cover  is  so  different 


in  character  from  the  other  work  that  it  may 
have  been  executed  by  another  craftsman.  A 
London  goldsmith  using  as  his  mark  the 
initials  IG,  was  the  maker  in  1584-5  (No.  vi). 

But  of  far  greater  importance  than  this  cup 
are  the  rose-water  basin  of  1 556-7  and  ewer  of 
1574-5,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Newton  of  Lyme  (No.  vii) .  The  rich  and  char- 
acteristic decoration  calls  for  no  detailed  de- 
scription. But  the  ewer  belongs  to  a  small 


No.  VI.— A  SILVER  CUP  AND  COVER  OF  1584-5  :  HEIGHT  13J  INCHES 
COVER  WITH  DECORATED  FINIAL  REPRESENTING  AN  ARMED  WARRIOR 
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group  of  great  rarity,  comprising  the  celebrated  one  of 
1 562-3  with  a  companion  basin  at  Winchester  College, 
and  one  of  1 567-8,  given  with  a  Flemish  basin  by  Bishop 
John  Parkhurst  to  the  Corporation  of  his  native  town  of 
Guildford.  Here  it  is  convenient  to  mention  another 
Elizabethan  piece,  a  Rhenish  stoneware  jug,  which  de- 
serves notice  from  the  fact  that  this  and  many  others  of 
these  imported  vessels  were  elaborately  mounted  in  silver- 
gilt,  not  only  in  London  but  notably  at  Exeter,  where  this 
particular  specimen  was  mounted  at  the  early  date  of 
1 576-7  by  that  talented  goldsmith,  John  Jones  (No.  viii) . 
A  welcome  addition  is  a  very  fine  Elizabethan  wine  cup  of 
1587-8,  a  gift  of  the  late  Sir  John  Mullens,  Prime  Warden 
in  1924.  The  form,  as  is  apparent,  has  been  inspired  by 
the  elegant  Venetian  glasses  imported  into  England 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  while  the  engraved  decora- 
tion of  roses,  thistles  and  fruit  is  essentially  English.  Not 
the  least  delightful  feature  is  the  contemporary  inscrip- 
tion: +  MARIA  CORBETT  R.N.  BAPTIZATUS  FUIT  ULTIMO 
JANIARII  A°  I587  (No.  ix). 

Of  the  gifts  recently  bestowed  are  two  little  and  char- 
acteristic Scottish  mugs,  by  the  Edinburgh  goldsmith, 
Alexander  Forbes,  1709-10,  given  by  Lord  Queen- 
borough,  Prime  Warden  in  1933  (No.  x). 


No.  VIII.-  KHENISH  STONEWARE  JUG  :  SILVER-GILT 
MOUNTS  BY  J.  JONES,  EXETER,  1576-7  :  HT.  8J  IN. 


No.  VII. — ROSE-WATER  BASIN,  1556-7,  DIAMETER  17*  INCHES  ;  AND  EWER,  1574-5,  HEIGHT  10J  INCHES 
THESE  SPLENDID  PIECES  WERE  FORMERLY  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  LORD  NEWTON  OF  LYME 


The  Company  are 
rightly  proud  of  their 
impressive  array  of 
standing  cups,  so  ap- 
propriate are  some  of 
these  stately  vessels  for 
the  dinners  of  the  great 
City  guilds,  in  some 
cases  used  as  loving 
cups.  One  cup  of  crys- 
tal and  silver-gilt  has 
been  described  earlier. 
The  place  of  honour  is 
accorded  to  the  noble 
and  historic  Bowes 
cup,  also  of  crystal  and 
silver-gilt,  enriched 
with  elaborate  orna- 
ments, dating  from  the 
short  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary  in  1554-5, 
by  the  same  goldsmith 
as  the  earliest  surviving 
pair  of  rose-water  ewer 
and  basin  of  1545-6  at 
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No.  IX. — SILVER  CUP,  1587-8  :  HEIGHT  of  IN.  :  DIAMETER  5J  IN. 
THE  FORM  INSPIRED  BY  CONTEMPORARY  VENETIAN  GLASSES 


Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Space 
forbids  a  more  detailed  description  than  that 
the  body,  supported  by  caryatid  figures,  and 
the  stem  are  of  crystal,  the  latter  held  by  two 
male  and  two  female  figures  of  graceful  form. 
Surmounting  the  cover  of  crystal  and  elabo- 
rate silver-gilt  work  is  a  female  figure  holding 
a  shield  enamelled  with  the  arms  of  the  donor, 
Sir  Martin  Bowes,  goldsmith  and  great  bene- 
factor of  the  Company,  added  at  the  time  of 
the  gift  in  1561,  probably  by  another  crafts- 
man. It  has  for  long  been  known  as  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Coron- 
ation Cup  from  the 
tradition  that  the 
Queen  drank  from 
it  on  her  ceremonial 
visit  to  the  City  dur- 
ing her  Coronation 
festivities  (No.  xi). 
The  cup  has  a 
strong  flavour  of 
Nuremberg  in  the 
design  and  decora- 
tion, reminiscent 
of,  but  not  inferior 
to,  the  work  of 


Wenzel  Jamnitzer,  the  Cellini  of  Southern 
Germany.  The  next  cup  is  very  different  in 
form  and  decoration,  and  is  characteristically 
English  in  conception.  The  conjecture  may 
perhaps  be  advanced  that  originally  it  had  a 
cover  with  a  'steeple'  finial.  Wrought  in  1599- 
1600,  it  is  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the 
Company  but  also  to  the  City  of  London  in 
that  it  was  presented  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton, 
Bart.  (1560-163 1 ),  who  came  to  the  City  as  a 
boy  from  his  Welsh  fastness  in  Denbighshire 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  a  goldsmith,  and 
for  ever  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the 
New  River  scheme  for  supplying  London  with 
water.  A  remarkable  man,  he  was  successful 
in  many  enterprises,  such  as  that  of  goldsmith 
to  James  I — an  office  of  dignity  which  he 
shared  with  his  compatriot,  John  Williams, 
who  likewise  came  from  Wales  (Caernarvon- 
shire) to  serve  an  apprenticeship.  He  was  also 
a  banker  and  lessee  of  silver  and  lead  mines 
in  Cardiganshire.  This  precious  relic  was 
presented  by  the  Worshipful  Company  to 
Myddelton  in  161 2  to  celebrate  his  comple- 
tion of  the  New  River  Scheme  and  was,  for- 
tunately, bought  by  the  Company  from  a 
member  of  the  family  (No.  xii).  A  noteworthy 
fact  is  that  the  worthy  goldsmith — he  was 
Prime  Warden  of  the  Company  in  1 6 1  o — pre- 
sented cups  to  the  Corporations  of  the  ancient 
boroughs  of  Denbigh,  Ruthin  and  Oswestry, 
made  in  London  in  161 6  1 7  from  silver  of  his 
Welsh  mines,  by  a  craftsman  bearing  the  ini- 
tials RS.  Another  characteristic  cup  is  the 
Hanbury  cup  of  1665-6,  with  conventional 
decoration,  which  replaces  a  cup  presented  to 


No.  X. — A  PAIR  OF  SMALL  SILVER  MUGS  BY  ALEXANDER  FORBES  OF  EDINBURGH  :  DATE  1709-1710 
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the  Company  in  1603  (and  melted  in  1637  to 
meet  a  necessity  of  the  time)  by  Richard  Han- 
bury,  goldsmith,  of 'The  Mayden  Head.'  The 
maker's  mark  is  a  monogram,  AM,  attributed 
to  Andrew  Moore.  Of  the  same  shape  is 
another  Charles  II  cup  (1663-4)  and  cover 
(1665-6),  with  elaborate  embossed  decora- 


No.  XI.— THE  BOWES  CUP,  1554-5  :  THE  HEIGHT  IS  12|  INCHES 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMPANY  BY  SIR  MARTIN  BOWES,  1561 


No.  XII.— THE  MYDDELTON  CUP,  1599-1600  :  HEIGHT  10j  IN. 
PRESENTED   TO   SIR    HUGH    MYDDELTON,    BART  (1560-1631) 


tion,  which  was  remade  by  the  same  crafts- 
man from  the  original  cup  of  William  Feake, 
goldsmith  and  Prime  Warden.  To  the  trea- 
sures may  be  added  a  silver-gilt  cup,  chased 
with  rosettes  and  vines  and  fluting,  on  a  tall 
and  graceful  stem,  the  work  in  1613-14  of  a 
goldsmith  whose  mark  is  R  over  W.  Two 
typical  Grace  cups  of  the  dates  161 6- 17  must 
be  mentioned  with  a  small  Commonwealth 
cup  of  1 657-8.  The  first  was  presented  in  1 683 
to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Copleston,  D.D.,  1623-89,  Fellow  1644- 
49,  and  Provost  1681-89,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  1682-3. 
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'  THE  TEMPEST '  :  PAINTED  BY  GIORGIONE  :  AT 
THE  PALAZZO  GIOVANELLI  IN  VENICE  :  ALSO 
KNOWN  AS   'THE   SOLDIER    AND    THE  GIPSY' 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  BRITISH 
NAVAL  UNIFORM 

By   CECIL  KING 


AMONG  the  artistic  wealth  that  has 

/-\  been  assembled  together  to  form  the 
_\^National  Maritime  Museum  at  Green- 
wich are  a  large  number  of  naval  portraits  and 
these  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  of  that 
rich  collection  a  National  Gallery  of  maritime 
history.  Some  of  these  are  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  much  of 
our  knowledge  relating  to  the 
naval  uniforms  of  the  past. 

Until  eighty  or  so  years  ago 
the  British  bluejacket  had  no 
uniform  properly  so-called.  He 
was  supplied  from  the  'slop- 
chest,'  the  amount  being 
stopped  from  the  pay  due  to 
him.Contractorsnaturallysup- 
plied  clothing  of  one  definite 
style  or  another  and  men  might 
appear  to  be  wearing  much 
the  same  clothes  in  any  partic- 
ular ship  or  squadron.  Pictures 
of  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
show  them  all  very  similarly 
clad,  but  it  was  not  until  ayear 
after  that  war  that  uniform 
materials  were  first  issued. 

In  the  case  of  officers,  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  obtained. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  some  offi- 
cers made  an  attempt  at  uni- 
formity, and  there  is  a  case  on 
record  where  all  the  officers  in 
one  ship  wore  a  costume  ofgrey 
and  silver  faced  with  scarlet; 
but  no  regular  naval  uniform 
existed  (No.  i).  According  to 
the  popular  story,  naval  dress 
was  based  on  a  blue  costume 
which  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
wore  on  one  occasion  in  The 
Row.  King  George  the  Second 


is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  this,  that  he 
ordained  that  it  should  be  the  basis  of  the  new 
naval  costume.  However  that  may  be,  some 
naval  officers  were  already  wearing  gold-laced 
coats,  sometimes  blue  and  with  slashed  cuffs* ; 

*  A  'slash'  is  a  narrow  panel  which  sometimes  bears  three 
buttons.  It  is  still  employed  in  naval  full  dress  and  in  some 
military  uniforms. 


No.  I.— THE  HON.  JOHN  BYNG,  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE  :  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  THE  RIGHT  HONBLE.  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD  :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION 
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so  this  innovation  followed  what  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, thecustom  of  the  Service.  'Military  Uniform 
Cloathing'  was  first  established  by  an  order  dated 
April  13th,  1748. 

Patterns  for  Admirals,  Vice-Admirals  and 
Rear-Admirals  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Admiralty 
and  patterns  for  Captains,  Commanders,  Lieu- 
tenants and  Midshipmen  at  the  Navy  Office 
and  at  Plymouth. Unfortunately  no  description 
of  this  first  uniform  exists,  and  our  only  written 
evidence  consists  of  subsequent  orders  and  naval 
literature.  But  there  are  in  our  public  galleries  a 
number  of  naval  portraits  and,  by  comparing 
these,  we  may  obtain  much  information  con- 
cerning the  earliest  naval  uniforms. 

An  admiral  or  a  captain  was  a  person  of  some 
distinction  whose  portrait  might  be  painted ;  not 
so  in  the  case  of  an  officer  ofjunior  rank,  unless  he 
were  distinguished  for  reasons  other  than  apper- 


No.  II. — THE  HONBLE.  JOHN  BYNG,  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE  :  PAINTED  BY  THOMAS 
HUDSON  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD  :  BY  PERMISSION 


No.  III.— THE  HON.  EDWARD  BOSCAWEN,  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE 
BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME 
MUSEUM  :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

tained  to  his  naval  grade.  Consequently 
we  have  no  certain  information  concern- 
ing such  uniforms  and  this  leads  to  a  good 
deal  of  guess-work.  If  we  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  this  would  be 
valuable  in  dating  a  portrait  and  might  be 
an  aid  to  its  attribution.  As  it  is  we  have  to 
work  in  the  reverse  direction :  the  portrait 
must  be  dated  and  the  rank  of  the  sitter 
at  that  date  determined ;  from  this  we  may 
obtain  some  information  concerning  the 
uniform  of  the  period. 

In  the  National  Maritime  Museum  and 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  are  many 
naval  portraits  showing  flag-officers  in  the 
uniforms  of  the  first  period  and  these  agree 
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No.  IV.— PORTRAIT  OF  CAPTAIN  MAURICE  SUCKLING,  R.N.,  PAINTED  BY  THOMAS 
BARDVVELL  IN  1764  :  THIS.  PICTURE  IS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERV 


in  all  essentials.  The  full-dress  coat  had  white  cuffs  and 
was  single-breasted  and  richly  laced.  The  white  waist- 
coat was  also  richly  laced  and  the  buttons  were  bombes 
(No.  ii).  No  distinction  has  yet  been  observed  between 
the  costumes  of  the  different  grades  of  admiral;  we  are 
obliged,  then,  to  call  this  simply  a  'flag-officer's'  uni- 
form, though  it  is  just  possible  that  some  distinction  was 
made  in  the  number  of 'frogs,'  which  is  not  invariable  in 
the  different  portraits.  White  stockings  with  buckled 
shoes  were  worn  throughout  the  earlier  periods  and  blue 
breeches  were  worn  at  first,  even  with  full  dress.  These 
usually  fastened  at  the  knee  with  four  gilt  buttons.  A  sen- 
ior officer  of  dandified  tastes  may  have  introduced  some 
slight  variation  (a  practice  not  unknown  in  our  own 
day)  and  the  portrait  of  Boscawen  (No.  iii)  shows  a 
narrow  line  of  gold  lace  round  the  knees  of  his  breeches, 
but  this  was  probably  exceptional. 

Uniform  naturally  took  its  cue  to  some  extent  from 
civil  costume.  Thus,  in  the  earlier  periods,  the  skirts  are 
seen  to  be  full  and  the  cuffs  and  lappels  to  be  very  wide. 


Later  on  these  were  ordered  to  be 
made  narrower,  until  late  in  the 
century  coats  somewhat  resem- 
bled modern  morning  coats,  but 
with  high  collars  and  rather  tight 
sleeves. 

The  Undress,  or  'frock,'  was 
double-breasted  with  white  cuffs 
and  lappels.  The  lace  on  coat  and 
waistcoat  was  of  different  pattern 
from  that  employed  in  the  full 
dress,  and  this  type  of  lace  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  Reynolds  in  the 
portraits  [of  Admiral  Boscawen 


No.  V.— SIR  HOME  RIGGS  POPHAM,  REAR-ADMIRALfOF  THE  REL> 
(AS  LIEUT.)  :  MATHER  BROWN  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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(No.  iii),  of  Admiral  Holburne  and  of  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  of  Quebec  fame.* 

As  regards  the  dress  of  ranks  junior  to  a  flag- 
officer  we  are  on  less  solid  ground.  It  is  now 
thought  in  some  quarters  that  the  cuff-slash 
only  appeared  in  the  undress,  rank  being  in- 
dicated by  the  colour  of  cuffs  and  lappels. 
Bard  well's  portrait  of  Maurice  Suckling,  Nel- 
son's uncle,  shows  him  in  what  was  almost  cer- 
tainly a  captain's  uniform  of  the  first  period, 
where  the  cuff-slashes  are  very  noticeable  (No. 
iv).  Suckling  was  promoted  captain  in  1755. 
It  is  probable  that  the  undress  of  lieutenants 
had  a  'roll'  cuff,|  with  three  gilt  buttons  ar- 
ranged horizontally,  the  cuff  being  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  coat  itself,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  doubt  if  junior  ranks  ever  purchased  full 
dress,  undress  being  the  ordinary  rig.  These 
were  the  uniforms  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

*  National  Maritime  Museum. 

f  A  'roll'  cuff  is  one  which  looks  as  if  the  cuff  were  turned 
back. 


NO.  VI.-PORTRAIT  OF  AUGUSTUS,  VISCOUNT  KEPPEL  ADMIRAL  OF  THE 
WHITE  :  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLER\ 


No.  VII. — CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  :  BY  NATHANIEL  DANCE 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


In  1 767  full  dress  was  abolished  for  all  ex- 
cept midshipmen,  who  had  only  one  dress. 
This  may  have  been  done  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy and  no  alternative  dress  is  discoverable 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  1 767-1 774. 
The  late  Commander  Robinson,  who  was  a 
leading  authority  on  the  subject,  used  to  say 
that  the  old  frocks  became  full  dress.  But 
modifications  were  made  in  them  first.  The 
lappels  and  cuffs  were  ordered  to  be  narrower, 
and  the  former,  which  were  often  buttoned 
back,  came  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  top.  Also 
flag-officers'  lace  was  to  be  'plain  mousque- 
taire  lace,'  and  this  is  still  employed  in  certain 
archaic  liveries.*  Lieutenants  were  to  have  a 
slashed  cuff  and  their  waistcoats  were  to  be 
without  lace.  Six  months  later  lieutenants' 
cuffs  and  lappels  were  to  be  white,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  midshipmen's  cuffs  were  also 

*  The  author's  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Edward  Stillwell, 
of  25  Barbican,  for  much  information  relating  to  gold  lace. 
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duced  for  them.  The  full-dress  buttons  were  to 
be  flat  'with  an  anchor  and  cable  engraved 
thereon',  and  Dance's  portrait  of  Captain 
Cook  shows  this  feature  distinctly  (No.  vii). 
The  frock  had  a  white  shalloon  lining  and 
gold-embroidered  buttonholes  arranged  ac- 
cording to  rank.  Captains  of  over  three  years' 
post  had  them  grouped  in  threes ;  Wheatley's 
beautiful  little  portrait  of  Captain  Arthur 
Philip,  founder  of  Sydney,  shows  this  arrange- 
ment clearly*  and  so  does  Lawrence's  pastel 
of  Hyde  Parker,  Junior. f  At  the  same  time 
white  breeches  and  plain  waistcoats  were 
ordered  to  be  worn. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  second  period 
(that  is  after  1767)  the  captains'  and  com- 
manders' uniforms  became  full  dress,  these 

*  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
|  National  Maritime  Museum. 


No.  VIII. — SIR  EDWARD  HUGHES,  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE  :  PAINTED  AS 
VICE-ADMIRAL.  BY  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  :  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
AT  GREENWICH   :   REPRODUCED   BY   PERMISSION   OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

similar  during  the  earlier  periods.  Sir  Home 
Riggs  Popham  appears  in  this  dress  of  a  lieu- 
tenant (No.  v) ;  he  was  promoted  in  about 
1783  and  was  subsequently  the  inventor  of  the 
'telegraph'  code  by  which  Nelson  made  the 
famous  signal  at  Trafalgar.  Reynolds's  por- 
trait of  his  friend  Admiral  Keppel  (No.  vi)  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  flag-officer's  uni- 
form of  this  second  period. 

In  1 774  shortly  before  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  captains'  and  commanders' 
coats  were  ordered  to  be  altered  and  'con- 
sidered as  the  full  dress'  and  a  frock  was  intro- 
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No.  IX. — SIR  HYDE  PARKER  (THE  ELDER),  VICE-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE 
PAINTED  BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
AT   GREENWICH   :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 
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being  at  first  their  only  uniforms,  a  frock  also 
being  devised  for  them.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  then  that,  a  fortiori,  the  same  thing 
must  have  happened  in  the  case  of  flag- 
officers.  A  frock  for  flag-officers  undoubtedly 
existed  at  some  time  during  this  period ;  it  had 
white  lappels  and  cuffs,  like  the  original  frock, 
and  had  gold-embroidered  buttonholes.  The 
order  of  1783,  referred  to  below,  specifically 
stated  that  the  lappels  and  cuffs  of  the  new 
frock  were  to  be  blue  and  the  buttonholes  'like 
those  now  in  use.'  A  number  of  portraits  of 
flag-officers  exist  showing  the  frock  with  white 
lappels,  but  no  order  relating  to  it  has  yet 
come  to  light. 

Shortly  before  the  Peace  of  1 783  a  new  full- 
dress  uniform  was  authorized  for  flag-officers. 
White  cuffs  were  still  used  and  the  lace  em- 
ployed was  of  a  different  pattern.  Probably 
there  are  few  portraits  now  in  existence  that 
show  this  new  dress,  which  lasted  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  One  of  these  is  Reynolds's 
picture  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  (No.  viii),  the 


No.  X. — ALEXANDER  HOOD,  VISCOUNT  BRIDPORT,  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  WHITE 
BY  LEMUEL  FRANCIS  ABBOTT  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


No.  XL— GEORGE  BRYDGES,  BARON  RODNEY,  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  WHITE 
BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  :  HERE  ILLUSTRATED  BY  PERMISSION  OF 
THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM  AT  GREENWICH 


rival  of  Suffren  in  the  East  Indies.  The  differ- 
ent grades  of  admiral  were  now  indicated  by 
the  number  of  rows  of  lace  on  the  cuffs;  vice- 
admirals  had  two  rows  and  admirals  had 
three.  A  frock,  as  seen  above,  was  introduced 
which  had  blue  lappels  and  cuffs  and  widely- 
embroidered  gold  buttonholes;  vice-admirals 
had  them  grouped  in  threes  (No.  ix). 

In  1 787  a  more  comprehensive  change  was 
made.  Uniforms  were  now  devised  for  war- 
rant officers  and  masters'  mates  and  the 
orders  begin  to  enter  more  into  detail.  The 
cuff-slashes  for  those  junior  to  a  flag-officer 
were  abolished  for  a  time  and  the  grouping  of 
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No.  XII. — ADAM,  VISCOUNT  DUNCAN,  ADMIRAL  OK  THK  WHITE  :  BY  SIR 
H.  RAEBURN  :  PROPERTY  OF  CORPORATION  OF  TRINITY  HOUSE,  LEITH 

buttons  in  captains'  and  commanders'  frocks 
was  modified,  the  buttons  of  captains'  frocks 
being  now  arranged  regularly.  The  flag- 
officers'  frocks  had  horizontal  bands,  or 
'loops',  of  gold  lace,  described  as  'gold  lace- 
holes  pointing  at  the  ends'  (No.  x).  At  the 
same  time  a  new  full  dress  was  devised  for 
them;  this  retained  the  white  cuffs,  but  had 
lace  on  it  of  a  new  pattern  and  had  the  hori- 
zontal bands,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the 
frock  (No.  xi). 

The  cuff-slashes  were  restored  in  1 795.  The 
full-dress  cuffs  of  flag-officers  became  blue  and 
lappels  were  added  (No.  xii) .  The  gold  lace  in 
the  frock  was  now  replaced  by  plain  black 


thread,  thus  giving  this  coat  a  very  plain  ap- 
pearance. At  about  the  same  time  epaulettes 
were  introduced.  Admirals  and  captains  had 
two  epaulettes;  captains  of  less  than  three 
years'  post  had  one  epaulette  on  the  right 
shoulder  and  commanders  on  the  left  shoul- 
der. This  was  the  uniform  of  the  Trafalgar 
period  and  lasted  till  181 2.  Nelson  went  into 
action  in  1805  wearing  the  undress  uniform 
(No.  xiii).  At  about  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  the  cocked  hats  of  those  junior  to  a 
flag-officer  began  to  be  worn  fore  and  aft. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  one  cock  was  now  very 
high,  it  had  rather  a  lopsided  appearance  at 
first,  but  this  was  altered  later  by  modifying 
the  shape  of  the  hat. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  then. 
For  one  brief  period  the  facings  were  of  red. 
This  change  was  approved  during  the  reign 
of  William  IV,  and  it  may  seem  strange  to  us 
that  a  practical  sailor,  who  eventually  became 
Lord  High  Admiral,  should  have  counten- 
anced a  departure  from  naval  tradition  in  this 

[Concluded  on  page  230] 


No.  XIII.— HORATIO,  VISCOUNT  NELSON,  VICE-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  WHITE 
FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  LEMUEL  FRANCIS  ABBOTT  :  REPRODUCED  BY 
PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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HERALDIC   STAINED  GLASS 
AT  GRAY'S  INN— V 


By  F.  SYD 


No.  I.— ARMS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BILLING,  KING'S  SERJEANT 
1458,    LORD    CHIEF    JUSTICE    OF   THE    KING'S    BENCH  1469 


CONTINUING  the  story  of  the  ancient 
heraldic  glass  in  the  windows  of  Gray's 
Inn  Hall,  articles  upon  which  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Connoisseur  for  July  and  Sep- 
tember 1936,  for  July  1937  and  July  1938, 
the  glass  in  the  window  next  to  the  Bay, 
though  the  panels  number  only  twenty-three, 
is  of  extreme  interest,  not  alone  because  it 
comprises  the  arms  of  several  early  judges  of 
England,  but  for  the  painting  and  quality  of 
the  glass  itself.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the 
shields  now  in  this  window  many  were  not 
there  originally;  some  were  in  the  East  and 
Bay  windows  and  the  rest  in  other  windows  of 
the  Hall.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that,  early 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  all  the  ancient 
stained  glass  which  remained  in  the  north 
(other  than  the  Bay),  the  south  and  west  win- 
dows were  transferred  to  this  window,  thus 
providing  room  for  the  arms  of  Treasurers  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  Inn  since 
that  time. 


NEY  EDEN 

Taking  the  panels  vertically,  beginning  at 
the  top  left-hand  corner,  and  ignoring  the 
transom,  they  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Sable,  a  Jesse  counter -embattled  between  three 
Catherine  wheels  or,  for  Elias  Brantingham,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Inn  in  1578,  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1 585-6,  an  Ancient  of  the  Inn  in  1 593  and  the 
Autumn  Reader  there  in  1605,  which  is  about 
the  date  of  this  panel. 

2.  Or,  on  a  Jesse  gules  between  three  storks  proper 
three  crosslets  gold,  for  Sir  Francis  Crawley,  ad- 
mitted 1598,  Ancient  161 7,  Bencher  1622, 
Autumn  Reader  and  Serjeant-at-law  1623 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Bench  1632. 
This  panel,  dated  1632,  is  painted  entirely  in 
enamel  colours,  and  is  set  in  strap  work  and  a 
chaplet,  which  is,  unfortunately,  cut  down  at 
the  sides. 

3.  Argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable  three  silver 
fleurs-de-lis,  for  Sir  John  Holt,  King's  Serjeant 

1 686.  The  shield  and  its  setting — two  branches 
of  cherry  meeting  at  top — are  painted  in 


No.  II.— ARMS  OF  FRANCIS  NOONE,  LENT  READER  1546  &  1554 
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enamel  colours  on  a  piece  of  oval  white  glass, 
in  the  same  style  as  many  of  the  smaller  panels 
in  the  Bay  window.  Sir  John  Holt,  who  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1689,  is 
generally  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
English  commercial  law.  His  portrait  former- 
ly hung  in  the  Hall  of  Staple  Inn,  Holborn, 
of  which  Inn  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Principals. 
4.  Argent,  a  cross  (separately  leaded)  between 


No.  III. — SHOWING  ARMS  OF  ROGER  MOORE,  SERJEANT  1692 

four  crosslets  botonee  jitchee  gules  (abraded),  set 
within  a  blue  bay  chaplet  with  the  date  1555 
in  the  top  clasp,  the  bottom  and  side  clasps 
having  been  lost  and  fragments  of  white  and 
yellow  glass  substituted  for  them.  Between  the 
clasps  are  bands  of  white  and  yellow  fruits  and 
the  fillings-in  are  purple.  This  panel  was  in 
the  Bay  window  when  Sir  William  Dugdale 
made  his  notes  on  the  stained  glass  at  Gray's 


No.  IV.— FOR  SIR  WILLIAM  HUSSF.Y,  KING'S  ATTORNEY  1472 
SERJEANT    1478,    CHIEF   JUSTICE    OF   KING'S   BENCH  1481-2 


Inn  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  was  subse- 


No.  V.— FOR  SIR  JOHN  ERNLEY,  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  1507 
ATTORNEY-GEN.  1509,  CH.  JUSTICE  OF  COMMON  PLEAS  1519 
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No.  VI.— FOR  SIR  JOHN  FINEUX,  SERJEANT  1485,  JUSTICE  OF 
COMMON  PLEAS   1494,  CH.   JUSTICE  OF   KING'S  BENCH  1495 


quently  removed  to  the  east  window  and  in 
1 91  g  was  placed  in  its  present  position.  For 
Sir  Thomas  Billing,  King's  Serjeant  1458  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
1469.  He  died  in  1481  (No.  i). 

5.  Or,  a  cross  engrailed  vert  (pot-metal),  set 
within  a  white  bay  chaplet,  shaded  with  yel- 
low stain,  with  white  and  yellow  clasps  at  top, 
bottom  and  sides  and  blue  bands  of  fruits  be- 
tween them  and  white  fillings-in.  For  Francis 
Noone,  Lent  Reader  1 546  and  1 554  (No.  ii) . 

6.  Sable,  two  Horn  passant  or,  on  a  chief  argent 
three  roundels  sable,  set  in  a  yellow  scrolled  bor- 
der and  ribbon  work.  For  Thomas  Gooding, 
Serjeant  1692. 

7.  The  same  design  as  to  accessories  as  6,  the 
arms  being  Sable,  a  swan  with  wings  disclosed  pro- 
per. For  Roger  Moore,  Serjeant  1692  (No.  iii). 

8.  Or,  a  cross  vert,  all  pot-metal  (Hussey), 
quartering  barry  of  six  gules  (enamel)  and  ermine 
(another  coat  of  Hussey),  in  modern  setting 
similar  to  that  of  No.  i,  the  colours  being 
chaplet  green,  clasps  white  and  yellow,  bands 
purple,  and  fillings-in  blue.  For  Sir  William 
Hussey,  King's  Attorney  1472,  Serjeant  1478 
and  Chiefjustice  of  the  King's  Bench  1481-2 
in  succession  to  Sir  Thomas  Billing.  He  died 
1 495.  The  illustration  (No.  iv)  shows  the  shield 
as  it  was  before  the  modern  setting  was  added. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  quartered  coats 
have  been  transposed — no  doubt  correctly. 

9.  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  eagles  displayed  or, 
a  mullet  sable  in  chief.  The  setting,  of  the  same 
type  as  No.  i,  is  modern.  For  Sir  John  Ernley, 
Solicitor-General  1507,  Attorney-General 
1509,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
1519.  Died  1 52 1  (No.  v). 

10.  Per' chevron  vert  and  or  (both  pot-metal), 
three  eagles  displayed  sable,  set  similarly  to  No.  i, 
except  that  the  clasps  are  complete :  the  chap- 
let is  green,  the  bands  are  ruby  and  the  fillings- 
in  are  white.  For  Sir  John  Fineux,  Serjeant 
1485,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  1494  and, 
on  the  death  in  1495  of  Sir  William  Hussey, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died 
1526  (No.  vi). 


No.  VII—  FOR  GEFFERY  NIGHTINGGA1.E,  LENT  READER  1592 
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1 1 .  Per  pale  ermine  and  gules,  a  rose  counter- 
changed,  barbed  vert  and  seeded  or.  For  Geffery 
Nightinggale;  admitted  1567,  Barrister  1576, 
Ancient  1 579  and  Lent  Reader  1592  (No.  vii). 

12.  Gules,  on  a  bend  argent  three  mullets  azure,  on 
a  scroll-bordered  shield  within  a  green  chap- 
let  with  red-shaded  fruits  and  red  ribbon 
bands:  painted  in  enamel  colours  on  a  white 
glass  oval,  which  originally  was  set  so  as  to 
form  an  oblong  panel  with  enamel  ornament 
at  top  and  a  name  label  at  foot,  but,  as  all  the 
painted  work  had  perished,  these  adjuncts 
were  taken  away  in  1920.  For  Sir  Robert 
Shafto;  admitted  1648,  Barrister  1659,  Ancient 
1662,  Bencher  1671,  Autumn  Reader  1673 
and  Serjeant  1675  (No.  viii). 

13.  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  crosses  botonee 
or  (enamel).  For  a  Lord  Rich;  but  as  four 
Lords  Rich  and  one  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the 
name  were  members  of  Gray's  Inn,  it  is  not 
certain  to  which  of  them  this  shield  pertains. 
Dugdale  mentions  the  arms  of  Robert,  Lord 
Rich,  as  being  in  the  Bay  window,  but  they 
are  not  there  now.  It  is  possible  that  this  shield 
is  the  one  to  which  Dugdale  referred.  Still, 
there  is  uncertainty,  for  three  of  the  Lords 


No.  VIII.— THE  ARMS  OF  SIR   ROBERT  SHAFTO,  SERJEANT  1675 


No.  IX. — ARMS  OF  SIR  JOHN  BROGRAVE,  AUTUMN  READER  1576 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL    OF    THE    DUCHY    OF    LANCASTER  1593 

Rich  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  were  named 
Robert.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Robert  admitted  to  the  Inn  in  1619  is  the 
person  intended. 

14.  Azure  (enamel),  a  lion  rampant  ermine 
crowned  or  (Gerard)  quartering  argent  three  tor- 
teaux  between  two  bendlets  sable  (Ince),  a  crescent 
or  at  the  Jesse  point,  set  within  a  white  and  yel- 
low chaplet  with  red  berries,  white  and 
yellow  clasps,  yellow  bands  and  white  fillings- 
in.  For  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
1 581;  admitted  1537,  Autumn  Reader  1554, 
Attorney-General  1559. 

15.  Argent,  three  cinquefoils  pierced  gules,  on  each 
jive  annulets  or,  set  within  blue  chaplet,  with 
white  and  yellow,  and  blue  and  red  enamel 
clasps,  yellow  bands  and  white  fillings-in.  For 
Sir  John  Southwell;  admitted  1524,  Ancient 
1534  and  Lent  Reader  1538. 

1 6.  Argent,  three  lions  passant  gules  (Brograve) , 
quartering  argent,  two  lions  passant  gules;  argent, 
a  chevron  gules  between  three  nails  sable;  gules,  a 
gryphon  segreant  or  within  a  bordure  engrailed  ar- 
gent; and  argent,  a  chevron  between  ten  billets  sable 
(all  enamel) .  For  Sir  John  Brograve;  admitted 
1555,  Ancient  1569,  Autumn  Reader  1576, 
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No.  X.— THE  SUN-DIAL,  1702,  SHOWING  AT  THE  TOP  THE  ARMS  OF  GRAY'S  INN 


and  Attorney-General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 1 593.  In  a  State  Paper  of  1 577,  a  copy  of 
which  is  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  lists  of  Barristers 
with  short  particulars  of  their  practise,  Sir 
John  Brograve  is  referred  to  as  'very  lerned, 
pore,  smaly  practised,  worthie  of  great  prac- 
tise '  (No.  ix). 

17.  Azure,  three  lions  rampant  or  (abraded), 
quartering  per  Jesse  or  and  ermine,  a  lion  rampant 
parted  per  Jesse  azure  trellissed  argent  and  gules  (all 
abraded) .  For  Edward  Forde :  admitted  1 537. 
Sir  William  Dugdale  noted  this  shield  as  in 
one  of  the  south  windows. 

18.  Ermine,  on  a  bend  azure  cotised  or  (?  gules, 
for  the  yellow  stain  is  shaded  with  red  enamel) 
three  fleurs-de-lis  gold.  Set  in  yellow,  purple  and 
blue  enamel  scroll-work  with  hanging  gar- 
lands (green)  at  sides,  all  on  a  blue  ground. 
For  Sir  Thomas  Bury,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1 7 16.  In  the  Bay  window  there  is 
another  shield  for  this  judge. 

1 9.  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  garbs  or,  in  chiej 
a  crescent  or,  quartering  argent,  a  cross flory  sable; 
or,  a  Jesse  gules  (pot-metal);  sable,  three  crescents 
and  a  mullet  at  Jesse  point  argent;  argent,  two  chev- 
rons sable;  argent,  three  wolves'  heads  erased  sable; 
argent,  two  bars  and  a  bordure  engrailed  sable;  ar- 
gent, a  gryphon  segreant  sable;  sable,  on  a  bend  three 
.  .  .  (query);  sable,  a  Jret  argent;  sable,  three  lions 
passant  argent;  and  argent,  a  saltire  gules  (abrad- 
ed). Set  within  white  and  yellow  and  enam- 
el purple  and  blue  chaplet  and  scroll-work. 
This  panel  was  in  the  east  window  prior  to 
1919,  though  it  was  in  a  south  window  in 
Dugdale's  time.  For  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh, 
King's  Attorney  in  the  Court  of  Wards;  ad- 
mitted 1572,  Ancient  1 584,  Lent  Reader  1 596 
and  knighted  1603. 

20.  Azure,  a  Jesse  or  (pot-metal),  between  three 
bucks"  heads  caboshed  or  (abraded),  quartering 
argent,  two  bends  engrailed  sable;  gules,  a  cross 
(leaded)  argent  (Penchester) ;  and  argent,  a  mul- 
let pierced  sable,  thereon  a  crescent  argen  t,  set  within 
a  purple  chaplet  with  white  and  yellow  clasps 
at  top,  bottom  and  sides,  the  dexter  clasp 
bearing  a.DI  and  the  sinister  1559:  the  bands 
are  blue  and  the  fillings-in  are  green.  Before 
1920  this  panel  consisted  only  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  quarters — the  fourth  quarter 
having  been  lost  and  white  glass  put  in  its 

[Concluded  on  page  230] 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

By  DR.  BELLAMY  GARDNER 


IT  must  beconceded  thatavisual  impression 
is  one  of  our  most  permanent  memories  and 
that  it  is  natural  to  be  affected  throughout  a 
lifetime  by  an  unpleasant  one.  In  my  case  so 
forbidding  have  been  the  aspects  of  our  be- 
loved 'Giant  of  Literature,'  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, in  the  portraits  which  do  duty  for  his  like- 
ness (surely  influenced  by  the  sitter's  boredom 
with  the  lengthy  requirements  of  the  painters) 
that  I  am  the  more  delighted  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  humane  and  benevolent  version  of  his 
face,  depicting  a  fatherly  geniality  which  so 
often  wells  up  from  his  recorded  words.  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay  (Fanny  Burney),*  after  de- 
scribing the  kindness  that  irradiated  his  aus- 
tere and  studious  features  into  the  most 
pleased  and  pleasing  benignity  as  he  wel- 
comed her  and  her  father  to  his  house,  adds 
that  a  lady  who  was  present  often  exclaimed : 
'Why  did  not  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  paint  Dr. 
Johnson  when  he  was  speaking  to  Dr.  Burney 
or  you?' 

When  George  the  Third  was  King  he  passed  away, 
And  yet,  I'll  swear,  is  more  alive  to-day 
Than  half  the  people  that  you  chance  to  meet, 

Correct  and  torpid,  in  a  London  street. '| 

The  magnetic  portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son here  shown  (No.  i)  is  after  the  original 
painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  commissioned  by  Dr.  John- 
son's old  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Ash- 
bourne, about  1 782,  two  years  before  he  died, 
and  remained  in  Dr.  Taylor's  family  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  lovable  and  benign  ex- 
pression of  this  portrait  produces  a  much  more 
favourable  aspect  of  this  great  and  respected 
figure  of  English  literature  than  that  by  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  1832,  vol.  ii,  p.  197,  cited  in  Birkbeck 
Hill's  BoswelFs  Life  of  Johnson,  1887,  vol.  ii,  p.  141,  note  2. 

t  'Dr.  Johnson',  by  J.  Evelyn  Ball,  Cornhill  Magazine,  Dec. 
1926. 


No.  I.— PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  CIRCA  1782  :  BY  SIR 
JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  CHAS.  I.  SAWYER,  LTD. 

same  artist  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 

Dr.  Johnson's  tea-pot  (No.  ii),  now  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  has,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Dr.  F.  Homes  Dudden,  Master  of 
the  College,  been  examined  lately  for  me  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Godfrey,  an  expert  on  old  porce- 
lain, who  reports  that  'it  is  an  English  under- 
glaze  blue  and  white  pot  of  large  size.  It  is  not 
marked ;  but  has  good  shrinkage  of  the  glaze 
on  the  base  and  the  paste  is  green.  I  think  it  is 
Dr.  Wall  Worcester.'  The  capacity  is  two 
quarts  and  its  history  is  given  in  the  following 
letter: 
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The  Masters  Lodging, 
Pembroke  College, 
Oxford. 

18th  November,  1938. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  tea-pot  was  owned  and  used  by 
Dr.  Johnson  when  he  was  an  undergraduate 
of  this  College. 

It  belonged  to  him  in  his  late  years,  and 
passed  with  other  things  into  the  possession  of 
a  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker  (maiden  name,  Char- 
lotte Bagnall),  who  was  a  friend  of  Johnson. 
From  the  granddaughter  of  this  lady,  Sarah 
Anne  Parker,  the  tea-pot  was  acquired  for  the 
College  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  I.  Barton,  Fellow 
and  Senior  Tutor.  You  will  find  an  account  of 
it  in  Douglas  Macleane's  History  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  pp.  346-7. 

Yours  very  truly, 

[signed)  F.  Homes  Dudden. 

Dr.  Johnson's  blue  and  white  porcelain 
water  mug,  also  at  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford (No.  iii),  has  been  thus  commented  upon 
by  my  friend  Mr.  H.  Rissik  Marshall,  the  em- 
inent collector  of  Worcester  porcelain.  'The 
mug  is,  I  think,  without  doubt  underglaze 
blue  and  not  matt  or  dry  blue,  which  is  rare 
and  rather  formalized  in  Worcester.'  It  is  four 
inches  high  and  is  marked  with  a  crescent  in 
blue  on  the  base. 

'A  pretty  Worcester  Cider-mug,  authenti- 
cated as  used  for  gruel  by  Dr.  Johnson  during 
his  visits  to  Kettel  Hall.  Acquired  Oct.  28th, 


No.  III. — DR.  JOHNSON'S  WORCESTER  MUG 
ALSO  AT  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 


No.  II.— DR.  JOHNSON'S  WORCESTER  PORCELAIN  TEA-POT  :  BY 
COURTESY  OF  DR.  HOMES  DUDDON,  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 


1858.'  (His- 
tory of  Pem- 
broke College, 
Oxford,  1897, 
by  Douglas 
Macleane,  p. 

347-) 

Miss  Adacns 
with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams 
at  Pembroke 
College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1784, 
during  a  visit, 
happened  to 
tell  Dr.  John- 
son  that  a 
little  coffee 

pot,  in  which  she  had  made  him  coffee,  was 
the  only  thing  she  could  call  her  own.  He 
turned  to  her  with  a  complacent  gallantry, 
'Don't  say  so,  my  dear;  I  hope  you  don't 
reckon  my  heart  as  nothing.'* 

The  cruet  stand  (No.  iv)  is  of  mahogany 
with  cut-glass  bottles  and  silver  tops,  also  be- 
queathed by  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  possessions. 

On  a  different  occasion  Boswell  records 
that:  'We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether 
there  is  any  beauty  independent  of  utility. 
General  Paoli  maintained  there  was  not.  Dr. 
Johnson  maintained  that  there  was;  and  he 
instanced  a  coffee  cup  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  the  painting  of  which  was  of  no  real  use, 
as  the  cup  could  hold  the  coffee  equally  well  if 
plain;  yet  the  painting  was  beautiful. 'f 

The  mahogany  corner  cupboard  shown  in 
No.  v  stood  in  Garraway's  Coffee  House,  Ex- 
change Alley,  Cornhill,  before  the  year  1 748. 
It  was  rescued  from  a  fire  there  in  that  year 
and  bought  by  auction  in  the  street  the  next 
day  by  the  grandfather  of  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  a  Past-Master  of 
the  Cook's  Company.  This  was  given  to  me 
with  the  tradition  that  it  was  known  to  be  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  particular  liking  and  admira- 
tion. This  cupboard  is  7  ft.  in  height  and  2  ft. 
8  in.  in  breadth.  The  upper  portion  contains 

*  Boswell 's  Life  of  Johnson,  Birkbeck  Hill,  1887,  vol.  iv, 
p.  292. 

|  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  ed.  1887,  vol.  ii,  p.  166  Boswell's  Life. 
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two  shelves  cut  with 
two  concave  front 
edges  and  a  central 
convexity  as  if  for 
holding  a  number 
of  wine-glasses  and 
the  decanter  or 
bottle,  handy  in  the 
van  of  their  com- 
pany. The  lower 
cupboard  has  a  top- 
drawer  of  rhom- 
boidal  shape  for 
corkscrews  and  la- 
bels; below  this,  it 
is  divided  by  a  shelf 
like  those  above, 
and  underneath  it 
is  another  shallow 

No.  IV. — THE  MAHOGANY  CRUET  STAND  OF  DR.  ,  .  ., 

JOHNSON  :  AT  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD         drawer    Similar  tO 

the  upper  one. 

A  Chelsea  china  bust  of  King  George  II  made  in 
1750  now  surmounts  the  cupboard  from  my  own  col- 
lection. Tt  is  possible,'  says  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Schreiber  Collection  of  English 
Porcelain,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  No.  134,  'that 
this  bust  may  be  copied  from  a  statue  by  Rysbrack  made 
for  the  old  Royal  Exchange  and  presumably  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1848.' 

The  group  of  figures  (No.  vi) ,  modelled  in  wax,  shown 
by  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Mortimer  Wheeler,  from  the 
London  Museum,  depicts  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends 
during  a  social  evening  at  a  coffee  house  of  the  period. 
These  figures,  from  left  to  right,  are  identified  as  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  seated  on  a  chair  raised  upon  a  stool, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  ear  trumpet,  Gainsborough, 
Topham  Beauclerc,  James  Boswell,  standing  on  a 
padded  bench  raising  a  glass  of  wine,  while  next  to  him 
C.  J.  Fox  pretends  to  be  deafened  by  the  hubbub;  an 
unidentified  man  (?  the  landlord);  then  Rev.  T.  War- 
ton  (author  of  History  of  English  Poetry,  1 774-81 )  trying 
to  rouse  Nollekins,  the  sculptor,  seated  at  a  table,  from 
a  reverie.  It  is  suggested  that  the  figure  standing  below 
in  front  of  Dr.  Johnson's  chair  holding  a  mopstick  is 
that  of  a  servant. 

Mr.  Granville  Fell  has  kindly  directed  my  attention 
to  the  very  clever  work  of  Samuel  Percy  in  the  model- 
ling of  scenes  with  figures  full  of  animation  in  wax  about 
that  period,  and  after  studying  three,  which  are  now 
in  the  Gallery  near  the  library  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  from  the  masterly  colouring,  expression 


No.  V.— MAHOGANY  CUPBOARD  FROM  GARRAWAY'S 
COFFEE  HOUSE  :  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  POSSESSION 
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and  disposition  of  the  figures,  especially  that 
of  the  signed  one,  The  Three  Musicians,  I  am 
led  to  think  that  the  Johnson  Group  (No.  vi) 
is  by  the  same  remarkable  artist.  A  full  ac- 
count of  Samuel  Percy's  life  and  work  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained  was  given  by  Mr.  E. 
G.  Elwyn  in  The  Connoisseur  for  May  1 934, 
p.  320,  together  with  six  illustrations  of  his 
Rustic  Scenes  in  Wax. 

Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  resident 
of  Chelsea,  Mr.  A.  Stephens,  was  told  by  the 
late  foreman  of  the  Chelsea  China  Manu- 
factory (then  in  the  workhouse  of  St.  Luke's, 
Middlesex)  that  in  his  time  Dr.  Johnson  had 
conceived  a  notion  that  he  was  capable  of  im- 
proving on  the  manufacture  of  china.  He  even 
applied  to  the  directors  of  the  Chelsea  China 
Works,  and  was  allowed  to  bake  his  composi- 
tions in  their  ovens  in  Lawrence  Street, 
Chelsea. 

He  was  accordingly  accustomed  to  go  down 
with  his  housekeeper,  about  twice  a  week,  and 
stayed  the  whole  day,  she  carrying  a  basket  of 
provisions  with  her.  The  Doctor,  who  was  not 


allowed  to  enter  the  mixing  room,  had  access 
to  every  other  part  of  the  house,  and  formed 
his  compositions  in  a  particular  apartment, 
without  being  overlooked  by  anyone.  He  had 
also  free  access  to  the  oven,  and  superintended 
the  whole  of  the  process;  but  completely 
failed,  both  as  to  composition  and  baking,  for 
his  materials  always  yielded  to  the  intensity  of 
the  heat,  While  those  of  the  company  came  out 
of  the  furnace  perfect  and  complete.  The  Doc- 
tor retired  in  disgust,  but  not  in  despair,  for  he 
afterwards  gave  a  dissertation  on  this  very 
subject  in  his  works;  but  the  overseer  assured 
Mr.  Stephens  that  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  operation.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Doctor  imagined  one  single  sub- 
stance was  sufficient,  while  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserted  that  he  always  used  sixteen, 
and  he  must  have  had  some  practice,  as  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  eyesight,  by  firing  batches  of 
china,  both  at  Chelsea  and  Derby,  to  which 
the  manufacture  was  afterwards  carried.* 

*  Faulkner's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Chelsea,  1829,  vol.  i, 

P  27°,. 

[Concluded  on  p.  230] 
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OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS  AT 
THE  TEYLER  MUSEUM,  HAARLEM 

By  N.  S.  TRIVAS 


A  MONGST  the  famous  Dutch  galleries 
/-\  that  attract  a  great  number  of  visitors 
X  j^from  abroad  every  year,  the  Teyler 
Museum  is  rather  overshadowed  by  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Amsterdam  Ryksmuseum,  the 
Mauritshuis  of  the  Hague  or  the  Rotterdam 
Museum  Boymans.  When  coming  to  Haar- 
lem, travellers  interested  in  art  mostly  confine 
themselves  to  a  visit  to  the  Frans  Hals  Museum 
and  the  sightseeing  of  the  old  City  of  Haarlem, 


No.  I.— STUDY  FOR  FRESCO  :  RED  CHALK  DRAWING  BY  RAPHAEL 


No.  II.— A  DRAWING  OF  A  MAN  BY  MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI 

the  St.-Bavo  Cathedral  and  the  narrow  streets 
with  their  crowded  antique  shops.  Only  a  few 
art  students  think  of  adding  to  their  pro- 
gramme a  visit  to  Teyler's  Foundation,  situ- 
ated near  St.-Bavo  on  the  banks  of  the  pictur- 
esque River  Spaarne.  This  Museum  contains 
one  of  Europe's  most  interesting  collections  of 
drawings  by  old  masters. 

Pieter  Teyler  van  der  Hulst  (i 702-1 778),  a 
noted  Haarlem  citizen,  bequeathed  a  great 
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No.  III.— PORTRAIT  OF  MICHELANGELO  DRAWN  BY  DANIELE  RIC 
VOLTERRA)  :  STUDY  FOR  THE  FRESCO  IN  SANTA  TRINTTA  DEI 


deal  of  his  very  considerable  fortune  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Arts  and  Science.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Foundation,  following  the  taste  of 
that  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century,  established  a  Theological  Society, 
a  Palaeontological  Museum,  a  Collection  of 
Scientific  Instruments,  a  Library,  as  well  as 
collections  of  numismatica,  paintings,  etch- 
ings, and  drawings.  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century  this  latter  became  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  Teyler's  Art  Collections.  Draw- 
ings by  Rembrandt  and  by  artists  of  the  Dutch 
school  predominate,  of  course,  in  the  collec- 
tion. But  the  Teyler  Museum  is  especially 
proud  of  its  beautiful  and  numerous  drawings 
by  Claude  Lorrain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Haar- 


lem owns  one  of  the  world's  richest 
collections  of  this  artist's  works.  Not 
only  by  the  number,  but  also  by 
the  importance  of  its  Claude  draw- 
ings, Teyler  ranks  third,  the  first 
place  being  held  by  the  British 
Museum  and  the  second  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection 
'  at  Chatsworth. 

The  drawings  by  Claude,  as  also 
most  of  the  Italian  drawings  kept 
at  Teyler's  Museum,  were  acquired 
in  1 89 1  in  Rome  from  the  Dukes 
of  Bracciano  and  are  believed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  collection 
of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 
From  the  same  source  come  the 
drawings  by  Raphael  and  Michel- 
angelo. Amongst  the  Raphaels 
there  is  a  charming  study  of  a 
standing  nude  boy  and  the  beau- 
tiful drawing  in  red  chalk  here  re- 
produced (No.  i)  which  served  for 
one  of  the  frescoes  executed  by  the 
master  at  the  Villa  Farnesina.  No 
greater  contrast  could  be  imagined 
than  in  comparing  a  drawing  by 
Raphael  with  one  by  Michelan- 
gelo. The  vigorous  study  of  a  stand- 
ing man  is  one  of  the  most  express- 
ive sketches  of  movement  by  this 
master,  of  whom  the  Teyler  Mu- 
seum owns  more  than  twenty  ex- 
amples. Apart  from  some  doubt, 
wrongfully  alleged  by  A.  E.  Brinck- 
mann,  this  drawing  is  considered  by  modern 
art  critics  to  be  an  absolutely  authentic  work 
of  Michelangelo  (No.  ii).  Certain  details  of 
the  shoulder,  the  line  of  the  breast,  the  con- 
struction of  the  body  and  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade  tell  their  own  tale.  With 
the  drawings  by  Michelangelo  there  came  to 
Haarlem  a  portrait  of  the  Master  executed  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra,  and  most  probably  done 
from  life  (No.  iii).  These  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples out  of  a  rich  series  containing  works 
by  Venetian,  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  artists. 

The  French  school  in  Teyler's  Museum  is 
represented  by  drawings  of  Claude  Lorrain 
(Nos.  iv  and  v),  of  Callot,  Poussin,  Rigaud, 
Watteau,  Boucher,  Hubert  Robert,  and  oth- 
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No.  IV.— WASHED  PEN  DRAWING  BY  CLAUDE  GELLEE  (LORRA1N) 
SHOWING  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  SIBYL  AT  TIVOLI  NEAR  ROME 


ers.  Watteau's  Three  Heads  of  Women  (black 
and  red  chalk  and  water-colour,  touched  with 
white  chalk;  ioj  X  i3]\>  inches)  bears  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  the 
name  of  the  artist,  doubt- 
less put  there  by  one  of  the 
owners  of  this  drawing 
(No.  vi).  The  handwriting 
could  be  of  the  late  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  but  the 
strange  spelling  of  the  art- 
ist's name,  'Wataut,'  class- 
es it  as  a  specimen  of  a  gen- 
uine  drawing  adorned 
with  a  false  signature.  This 
sketch,  one  of  the  Master's 
charming  studies  after  na- 
ture, does  not  represent  the 
heads  of  three  different 
women,  as  stated  by  the 
catalogue,  but  three  differ- 
ent attitudes  of  the  same 
model.  We  find  the  same 
procedure  in  another 


drawing  by  the  Master  called  Six  Studies  of 
Men  (red  chalk;  n|  X  6  J I  inches).  Four  out 
of  the  six  figures  of  this  drawing  are  studies  of 
the  same  person — the  man  in  the  large  hat 
(No.  vii).  Like  Rembrandt,  Watteau  seems  to 
have  turned  his  models  about,  perceiving 
every  movement,  every  change  of  attitude  or 
expression  and  noting  it  with  the  avidity  of  an 
experimentalist.  Watteau's  drawings  contain 
a  great  deal  of  that  naturalism  which  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
future  development  of  French  art.  But  the 
Master  died  young  and  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion were  more  inclined  to  the  elegant  and 
somewhat  theatrical  style  of  his  Fetes  galantes 
than  to  naturalism.  Painters  like  Pater,  Lan- 
cret  and  Boucher  got  their  inspiration  from 
the  Embarquement  pour  Cythere  and  even  such  a 
sacred  subject  as  Jacob  meeting  Rachel  (washed 
pen  and  ink  drawing;  9  j1.,  in.  X  1 1  j  ^in.)  looks, 
when  treated  by  Boucher,  like  a  scene  from 
a  gallant  pantomime  (No.  viii). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  collection  of  draw- 
ings, formed  in  Holland,  should  be  especially 
rich  in  works  of  the  Dutch  Masters.  As  to  the 
choice  of  the  artists  represented,  it  has,  of 
course,  been  influenced  by  the  taste  of  the 
period,  when  the  collection  was  being  assem- 
bled. It  is  known  that  during  the  late  Eigh- 
teenth Century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 


No.  V.— 'WOODLAND  AND  SUNLIGHT'  :  WASHED  PEN  DRAWING  BY  CLAUDE  GELLfiE  (LORRAIN) 
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Nineteenth,  works  of  artists  like  Allaert  van 
Everdingen,  Berchem  and  Goltzius  were  more 
wanted  and  better  paid  than  those  of  Rem- 
brandt. Two  Rembrandt  sketches,  sold  for  in- 
stance in  1774  at  the  Van  der  Dussen  Sale  in 
Amsterdam,  realized  no  more  than4florins  1 5, 
and  even  in  1844  Rembrandt  drawings  in 
the  De  Claussin  collection  were  sold  at  prices 
varying  between  30  and  100  francs.  At  the 
same  time,  drawings  by  Adriaen  van  de  Velde 
obtained  1,365  francs  and  even  2,665  francs 
and  those  by  Everdingen  were  valued  at  ten 
times  as  much  as  Rembrandt's. 

This  may  explain  the  great  number  of 
drawings  by  Allaert  van  Everdingen  (20)  and 
by  Hendrik  Goltzius  (150)  kept  at  the  Teyler 
Museum.  Amongst  the  works  of  this  latter 
some  very  fine  portraits  are  to  be  found, 
for  instance,  the  Portrait  of  a  Boy  (No.  ix) 
(lead-pencil;  3I  X  2|  inches).  During  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Adriaen  van  Ostade  was 
very  generally  regarded  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic master  of  Holland's  'Great  Period.' 
Twenty  of  his  finest  drawings  and  water- 
colours  are  included  in  Teyler's  collections, 
as  well  as  a  very  complete  series  of  etchings 
acquired  in  1798  at  the  Nyman  Sale  for  the 
then  very  considerable  price  of  510  florins. 
The  Peasant's  Inn  Scene  (No.  x) ,  by  A.  van  Ost- 


No.  VI.— THREE  HEADS  OF  A  WOMAN  :  CHALK  AND  WATER-COLOUR  :  BY  J.-A.  WATTEAU 
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No.  VII. — SIX  STUDIES  OF  MEN  IN  RED  CHALK  :  BY  WATTEAU 
FOUR   OF   THE   SIX    FIGURES   REPRESENT   THE  SAME  PERSON 


ade,  here  reproduced  (water- 
colour  ;  I2fj  X  i of  inches)  is 
signed  and  dated  1765,  and  re- 
presents the  same  subject  as  the 
painting  by  this  master  former- 
ly in  the  famous  Steengracht 
collection. 

Not  only  the  favourites  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries  are  represented  at 
Teyler's  Museum.  There  are 
other  works,  by  artists  neglected 
during  the  past  two  centuries, 
whose  rediscovery  actually  is 
due  to  the  present  generation. 
Was  it  by  chance  or  through 
the  foresight  of  the  curators, 
that  drawings  by  Avercamp 
(No.  xi),  Saenredam,  Lambert 
Doomer,  Philips  Koninck  and 
other  then  quite  disregarded  ar- 


No.  VIII.— THE  MEETING  OF  JACOB  AND  RACHEL  :  WASHED  PEN  DRAWING  BY  BOUCHER    No.  IX.— PORTRAIT  OF  A  BOY  :  BY  GOLTZIUS 


tists  were  added  to  the  collection?  They  form, 
in  any  case,  one  of  the  attractions  of  Teyler's 
Museum,  as  also  do  the  numerous  drawings 
by  artists  who  were  rather  mediocre  painters 
but  excellent  draughtsmen,  as,  for  instance, 
Roeland  Roghman  and  Herman  Saftleven. 

The  series  of  drawings  by  Rembrandt  here 
cannot  compete  with  the  series  in  possession 
of  the  Louvre  or  of  the  British  Museum,  but  it 
contains  specimens  of  the  greatest  diversity 
and  of  the  highest  quality.  There  are,  in  fact, 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
landscapes,  studies,  and  other  subjects.  Many 
have  formerly  been  the  pride  of  famous  Eng- 
lish collections,  such  as  the  Woman  wearing  the 
dress  of  North- Ho  Hand,  generally  known  as  the 
Nurse  of  Titus  (washed  pen  and  ink  drawing, 
cVB  X  5§  inches).  This  drawing  was  in  the 
collection  of  Jonathan  Richardson,  Senr., 
painter,  art  critic,  writer  and  'gentleman- 
dealer'  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  (No. 
xii).  It  then  came  into  possession  of  Benjamin 
West  ( 1 738-1820),  the  American-born  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  next  owner 
was  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  from 
whose  collection  William  Esdaile,  banker  and 
one  of  the  most  liberal  English  collectors, 


acquired  it  with  99  other  Rembrandt  draw- 
ings for  the  sumof  ^1 ,500 — a  price  at  the  time 
considered  extremely  high.  When  the  Esdaile 


No.  X.— SCENE  OF  PEASANTS  AT  AN  INN  :  A  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWING  BY  ADRIAEN  VAN  OSTADE,  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1765 
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No.  XI.    A  CHARACTERISTIC  WINTER  SCENE  IN  HOLLAND   :  A  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  BY  HENDRIK  VAN  AVERCAMP 


No.  XII. — THE  SO-CALLED  'NURSE  OF  TITUS'  :  WASHED  PEN 
AND   INK  DRAWING  (8{.{  x  5*)  BY  REMBRANDT  VAN  RIJN 


collection  was  dispersed  after  the  owner's  death  a 
hundred  years  ago,  England  was  in  the  throes  of  a  de- 
pression and  a  great  many  of  Esdaile's  art  treasures 
went  to  the  Continent.  The  so-called  Nurse  of  Titus  was 
bought  by  a  Dutch  collector,  and  another  drawing 
by  Rembrandt,  representing  the  same  model  seen 
from  the  front,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  here  all  the 
most  important  drawings  belonging  to  the  Teyler 
Museum  or  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  artists. 
However,  it  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  that  the 
collection  also  contains  a  great  number  of  works  by 
Dutch  artists  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies, perhaps  less  regarded  at  the  present  time, 
but  which  may  be  of  interest  to  art  students  who 
are  curious  about  this  rather  unexplored  domain. 

Besides  drawings,  the  Teyler  Museum  possesses  an 
immense  collection  of  etchings  and  engravings  by  or 
after  such  artists  as  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Hendrik  Golt- 
zius,  Rembrandt,  Adriaen  van  Ostade,  Frans  Hals, 
etc.  Besides  the  series  of  engravings  after  Rubens, 
which  are  of  capital  importance,  are  also  to  be  seen 
eight  volumes  formerly  belonging  to  David  Garrick. 
The  old  house,  in  the  centre  of  Haarlem  on  the  River 
Spaarne,  contains  in  its  quiet  and  bright  rooms  most 
various  and  unexpected  pleasures,  both  for  the  stu- 
dent and  any  other  visitor  who  is  interested  in  art. 
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TINTORETTO  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

IN  recent  American  loan  exhibitions  of  Venetian  art, 
attention  has  chiefly  centred  on  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries;  consequently  the  exhibition 
devoted  to  Tintoretto  at  Durlacher  Brothers  was 
specially  interesting.  Only  eleven  paintings  of  this 
great  master  were  shown,  all  loans  from  public  and 
private  collections,  representing  the  ar- 
tist in  the  three  important  phases  of  his 
work,  portraits,  figure  subjects  and  re- 
ligious compositions.  Among  the  last 
is  the  incomparable  Christ  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  from  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs'  col- 
lection, which  has  been  often  exhibited 
through  the  generosity  of  its  owner.  It 
is  a  work  regarding  which  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed ; 
it  has,  in  fact,  been  variously  assigned 
to  Tintoretto's  early,  middle  and  late 
periods.  This  canvas  is  an  exceptionally 
powerful  work,  permeated  with  feeling, 
and,  in  its  use  of  a  linear  mode  of 
expression,  is  quite  different  from  the 
strongly  plastic  quality  of  his  other 
figure  compositions.  The  method  of 
achieving  compositional  unity  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  El  Greco  de- 
rived much  from  his  brief  contact  with 
the  great  Venetian. 

A  figure  subject,  known  to  have  been 
immediately  inspired  by  the  publication 
of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  in  1 581,  is 
The  Baptism  of  Clorinda,  illustrated  here. 
According  to  Lionello  Venturi  and 
Detlev  von  Hadeln  it  was  painted  in 
1582.  Venetian  opulence  and  intensity 
of  dramatic  form  without  theatrical 
display  characterize  this  work.  Master- 
ful in  its  almost  vertical  composition  of 
light  and  shadow,  it  foretells  the  bar- 
oque while  possessing  the  qualities  of 
the  high  Italian  Renaissance.  Other 
figure  subjects  included  the  Hercules 
and  Antaeus,  of  about  1570,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in 
Hartford,  the  Diana  (which  once  be- 
longed to  John  Ruskin)  from  Mrs. 
Samuel  Sachs'  collection,  the  Venus  and 
Mars  with  Three  Graces  in  a  Landscape 


from  the  Worcester  collection  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  and  the  anonymously  contributed  Finding  of 
Moses.  The  last  was  once  owned  by  the  painter,  G. 
D.  Leslie,  who  wrote  in  his  Diary,  May  1859:  'In 
1856  I  purchased  a  fine  Tintoret  of  The  Finding  of 
Moses  from  Smith,  the  dealer  in  Bond  Street.  This  pic- 
ture was  much  admired  by  my  father,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  Westall,  the  artist  and  R.A.' 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  CLORINDA,'  BY  TINTORETTO  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  FRANK  T.  LOGAN 
TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  BY  TINTORETTO  HELD  BY  DURLACHER  BROS. 
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TANKARD  BY  PAUL  REVERE, 
JOHN  McLEAN  of  new  yor 


The  portraits  exhibited  were 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  Moor,  once 
in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis 
of  DufTerin  and  show  n  at  Bur- 
lington House  in  1 93 1 ;  Portrait 
of  Tommaso  Contarini  (ex-Gio- 
vanelli  collection)  from  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  and  the  Alessandro 
Farnese  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  which  may  have 
been  painted  on  the  young 
noble's  visit  to  Parma,  1565- 
1566,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  Maria  of  Portu- 
gal. Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  one  of  Tintoretto's 
best-known  religious  subjects 
in  American  ownership,  the 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art,  formerly 
the  property  of  Baron  Alfred 
de  Rothschild.  It  belongs  to 
the  close  of  his  mature  period 
and,  transcending  all  local 
qualities,  is  in  every  respect  a 
broad  and  full  expression  of  Italian  religious  art. 


AN  UNRECORDED  REVERE  TANKARD 

A RECENTLY  discovered  Revere  tankard  has  a 
clear  history  leading  back  to  the  period  of  its 
making,  which,  according  to  its  style,  should  be 
1 790-95.  It  has  lately  been  acquired  by  Robert  Ensko, 
Inc.,  from  a  descendant  of  John  McLean,  of  New- 
York,  whose  personal  inventory  in  the  Hall  of  Records 
mentions  the  tankard.  Revere  made  a  number  of 
tankards  of  this  type;  one  is  in  the  Sleeper  collection  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  to  the  same 
museum  a  similar  tankard  has  also  been  given  by  a 
descendant  of  the  silversmith.  Its  tapering  cylindrical 
form,  domed  top  and  thumbpiece  are  of  earlier  de- 
rivation, but  there  is  a  detail  of  later  date  in  the  cone- 
shaped  finial,  the  type  Revere  used  on  his  urn-shaped 
sugar  bowls  and  cylindrical  tea-pots  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  stamp  Revere  is  found 
to  the  right  of  the  handle,  just  below  the  cover. 

The  tankard  is  engraved  with  the  initials  J  McL  for 
John  McLean  and  C  K  G  for  Charles  Kitchel  Gardner, 
who,  through  his  marriage  to  John  McLean's  daugh- 
ter, Ann  Eliza,  became,  in  his  turn,  owner  of  the 
tankard.  Family  tradition  states  that  it  was  originally 
presented  by  Gov.  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  to 
John  McLean,  and  while  there  is  no  documentary 
record  of  this,  the  tradition  is  supported  by  two  facts. 


1790-5  :  ONCE  OWNED  BY 
K  :  ROBERT  ENSKO  INC. 


The  inventory  records  the 
names,  'George  Clinton,  Jr.,' 
'Tammany  Hall,'  'John  Mc- 
Lean, Jr.'  and  'C.  K.  Gard- 
ner,' and  while  their  exact  re- 
lationship to  the  tankard  is 
not  established  save  in  regard 
to  the  last,  the  priority  given 
to  the  name  of  Clinton  has 
significance.  In  addition,  the 
family  connexion  is  further  in- 
dicated by  the  name  of  Charles 
Kitchel  Gardner's  son,  which 
was  George  Clinton  Gard- 
ner; a  grandson  being  named 
George  Clinton  Gardner  II. 
From  the  widow  of  this  last 
the  tankard  was  acquired. 

The  history  of  the  first  John 
McLean  is  not  easily  traced. 
Although  it  seems  certain  that 
he  it  is  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
'Lieutenant'  in  the  Public  Pa- 
pers of  Governor  George  Clinton, 
he  is  not  listed  in  Heitman's 
Historical  Register  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Continental  Army,  nor  does  he  appear  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Officers,  etc.,  beginning  with  1 789,  which  his 
son-in-law,  Gardner,  published  in  i860.  The  latter, 
however,  lists  John  McLean,  Jr.,  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  war  of  181 2.  Gardner  was  distinguished  in 
army,  literary  and  governmental  circles  in  New  York 
and  Washington.  He  held  office  in  New  York  under 
Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  editor  of  a  political  paper, 
The  Patriot,  in  1823,  and  after  moving  to  Washington 
held  a  number  of  appointments  in  Government  de- 
partments, being  Surveyor-General  of  Oregon,  1853- 
1856.  His  marriage  to  Ann  Eliza  McLean  occurred  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation  from  the  army  in  181 8. 

The  weight  of  the  tankard  in  1821  was  31  ozs. 
10  dwts.,  which  agrees  with  its  weight  to-day. 


DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ART 

THE  Bulletin  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Art  announces 
that  the  museum's  permanent  collection  has  been 
increased  during  the  past  year  by  works  of  art  valued 
at  $76,077.55.  There  are  thirty  new  paintings,  in- 
cluding a  Gothic  Crucifixion,  dated  1351,  by  a  painter 
of  the  Giotto  School,  and  an  altarpiece,  Madonna  and 
Child  with  an  Adoring  Figure,  by  G.-B.  Tiepolo,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edsel  B.  Ford.  The  new  sculptures 
include  bronzes  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  Benven- 
uto  Cellini,  presented  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Kanzler  and 
Mrs.  Allen  Shelden. 
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A  FRANS  HALS  PORTRAIT  FOR  TORONTO 

ONE  of  the  great  portraits  by  Frans  Hals  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Portrait  of  a  Man,  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Toronto  Art  Gallery  by  a  private  donor,  through  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.  This  painting,  which  is  a  companion 
to  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  was  included  in  the  Hals  exhibition  in  Haar- 
lem in  1937  and  was  shown  in  London  in  1935.  Before 
coming  to  America  in  1902  it  had  been  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Whatman,  of  Vintner's  Park,  Maidstone, 
and  later  belonged  to  Sir  Cecil  Miles,  of  Leigh  Court. 

The  portrait  is  inscribed  AETATIS  SUAE §§-1648, 
and  below  is  the  familiar  F  H  'm  monogram  form.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  at  three-quarter  length,  show- 
ing one  arm  bent  and  the  closed  hand  resting  on  the 
waist,  while  the  other  holds  a  pair  of  gloves,  is  used 
frequently  by  Hals,  and  yet  it  never  seems  to  introduce 
anything  of  a  perfunctory  quality.  The  un- 
diminished enthusiasm  which  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  artist's  character,  as  much  as  a 
quality  of  his  art,  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  keep  the  details  in  a  subordinate  role, 
while  depicting  his  subject  in  detail.  The 
present  picture  has  this  in  common  with  his 
great  portraits,  which  are,  of  course,  many 
in  number — it  presents  the  personality  ob- 
jectively and  fully,  but  without  the  com- 
ment which  a  more  subjective  art  must 
offer  on  entering  the  field  of  portraiture. 
Yet  precisely  because  it  is  so  complete  in 
its  grasp  of  form  and  line,  it  gives  us  a  living 
picture  as  revealing  in  its  way  as  a  portrait 
which  makes  analysis  its  object. 

The  Toronto  Gallery's  acquisition  is 
fully  documented;  it  has  been  reproduced 
by  Bode,  Dulberg  and  Valentiner,  and 
catalogued  by  Moes,  C.  S.  Davies  and 
Hofstede  de  Groot. 


RUSSIAN  NATIONAL 
TYPES  IN  PORCELAIN 

THREE  figurines  made  at  the  Russian 
Imperial  Porcelain  Factory  in  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II  are  here  illustrated,  one 
from  a  private  collection  in  New  York  and 
two  from  the  Hammer  Galleries.  They  form 
part  of  a  series  which  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Factory.  Repre- 
senting regional  and  racial  types  of  the 
Russian  empire,  these  figures  were  indi- 
rectly inspired  by  the  Empress,  who  was 
interested  in  all  things  Russian,  the  design 


being  directly  taken  from  an  ethnological  work  by 
Ioann  Georgi  which  appeared  first  in  German  and 
then  in  Russian  (1776- 1777).  The  plates  in  this  book 
were  followed  so  faithfully  by  the  modeller  Rachette 
and  his  pupils  that,  although  artistic  modifications 
were  made,  it  is  easy  to  identify  the  porcelains  from 
Georgi's  work.  According  to  Baron  N.  B.  von  Wolfe's 
memorial  history  of  the  Imperial  Factory  (published 
in  1904),  all  the  plates  were  interpreted  in  porcelain 
and,  in  addition,  some  of  the  nationalities  which  were 
described  but  not  illustrated  were  also  modelled. 

Of  the  three  subjects  shown  here,  the  central  figure, 
the  Lapon,  is  especially  fine  in  its  realistic  modelling 
and  shows  a  distinct  departure  from  the  conventional 
rococo  models  which  had  been  followed  in  earlier  pro- 
ductions. The  artist  has  presented  in  a  life-like  way, 
although  in  so  fragile  and  sophisticated  a  medium,  the 
hardy  northern  fisherman.  He  has  flowing  grey  locks 
and  carries  a  large  net  over  his  right  shoulder,  while 


PORTRAIT  BY  FRANS  HALS  :  PRESENTED  TO  TORONTO  ART  GALLERY  BY  A 
PRIVATE  DONOR,  THROUGH  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO.  :  FORMERLY,  SCHWAB  COLLEC. 
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the  simplicity  of  his  requirements  is  indicated  by  the 
equipment  hanging  from  his  belt,  which  consists  of  a 
leather  pouch,  knife,  key  and  pipe.  The  colouring  is 
dominated  by  henna  brown  in  the  smock,  and  orange 
in  the  leggings  and  conical  hat.  This  figure  was 
formerly  in  the  Hermitage. 

At  the  left  is  an  Estonian  woman  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg region.  The  colouring  is  delicate  and  limpid,  a 
light  bluish-lavender  in  the  dress,  with  a  gold  sash 
broadening  into  panels  of  gold  brocade.  This  figure  is 
marked  with  the  monogram  of  Catherine  in  under- 
glaze  blue,  indicating  the  period  1 762-1 796. 

At  the  right  is  a  Kamchadalka,  a  native  of  the  north- 
eastern region  of  Siberia.  She  wears  a  dress  of  fur  bor- 
dered with  tails  of  ermine.  In  her  hand  she  holds  a 
hunting  knife  which  belies  her  exceptionally  gentle 
mien.  This  figure  was  formerly  in  the  Winter  Palace 
collection  of  Nicholas  II.  All  of  these  figures  can  be 
dated  within  the  1 780's,  or  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Georgi's  book. 


time,  the  most  distinguished  art  collection  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  the  Oriental  collection  of  Charles  L. 
Freer.  The  lack  of  a  supremely  great  collection  of 
European  and  American  painting  in  the  nation's 
capital  has  been  felt,  in  spite  of  the  unique  character 
of  the  Phillips  collection,  and  individual  examples  in 
the  Corcoran. 

The  building,  of  which  John  Russell  Pope  is  archi- 
tect, stands  on  the  Mall  and  has  been  planned  to  har- 
monize with  the  roof-line  of  the  Capitol.  The  National 
Gallery  will  possess  a  mechanical  feature  of  growing 
importance  in  museum  installation.  It  will  be  the 
second  art  museum  here  to  be  fully  equipped  with  a 
system  of  air  control  in  which  atmospheric  dangers  to 
works  of  art,  through  impurities,  changes  in  tempera- 
ture and  humidity,  are  obviated  by  a  highly  perfected 
mechanical  system  adapted  to  museum  requirements. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  Gallery  is  directed  by 
David  E.  Finley.  John  Walker  is  curator  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  Paul  Mellon  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 


MELLON  COLLECTION 
TO  OPEN  NEXT  YEAR 

THE  new  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
the  creation  of  which  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  gift  of  the  late  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  will  be 
ready  to  open  its  doors  next  year.  This  will  be  an 
event  of  the  greatest  importance.  Up  to  the  present 


PORCELAIN  FIGURINES  OF  RUSSIAN  NATIONAL  TYPES,  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  FACTORY.  MODELLED 
BY  RACHETTE  AND  PUPILS  :  LEFT  AND  CENTRE,  HAMMER  GALLERIES  ;  RIGHT,  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETY 
OF   SILVER  DEALERS 

NEW  officers  for  the  year  1 939  have  been  elected 
by  the  Society  of  Antique  Silver  Dealers,  as  fol- 
lows: Edward  Munves,  president;  Harrison  Conrad, 
vice-president;  Peter  Guille,  secretary;  Philip  Costi- 

gan,  treasurer. 

This  organization 
has  now  formulated 
and  adopted  a  consti- 
tution which  imposes 
a  high  standard  of 
practice  upon  its 
members.  It  has  fur- 
ther plans  which  will 
enable  any  purchas- 
er, whether  in  New 
York  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  to  pro- 
tect himself  against 
fakes.  The  possession 
of  expert  knowledge, 
as  well  as  years  of  ex- 
perience and  finan- 
cial standing,  are  a- 
mong  the  requisites 
of  membership.  The 
Society  takes  credit 
for  having  greatly  re- 
duced the  number  of 
spurious  articles  im- 
ported into  the  U.S.A. 
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tine  material  gives  the  bowl 
its  distinctive  interest. 


CORRECTION 


t: 


CH'IEN-LUNG  SPINACH-GREEN  JADE  BOWL  WITH  'THE  FOUR 
CARVING  :  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  FOR  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


SAGES'  :  THIBETAN  STYLE  OF 
:  BY  COURTESY  OF  YAMANAKA 


SPINACH-GREEN  JADE  WITH  RARE  DESIGN 

REMARKABLE  for  its  large  size,  considering  that 
.  it  is  of  spinach-green  jade,  is  the  imperial  Ch'ien- 
lung  bowl  recently  acquired  from  Yamanaka  for  a 
private  collection.  It  is  executed  in  the  Thibetan 
manner,  and  the  detail  of  the  chrysanthemum  handles 
has  the  almost  substanceless  quality  of  the  'paper- 
thin'  style. 

The  bottom  of  this  shallow  bowl  is  carved  with  a 
somewhat  unusual  subject,  of  which  the  strongly  pic- 
torial character  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  drawn 
from  the  sculptural  tradition  and  may  have  existed  in 
its  earliest  form  in  the  rock  frescoes  of  ancient  China. 
It  shows  the  subject  known  as  the  Four  Sages,  that  is 
Buddha,  Confucius,  Lao  Tzu  and  Mencius.  They  are 
seated  in  a  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Over  them  a  drum  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal  under  a 
canopy,  and  two  mu- 
sicians are  beating 
upon  it.  A  loosely  de- 
fined circle  of  phoenix 
and  other  symbolical 
motifs  encircles  this 
scene,  and  around  the 
rim  is  a  conventional 
palmette  pattern.  A 
design  in  a  somewhat 
broad  and  free  man- 
ner is  not  often  em- 
ployed in  handling 
jade,  unless  the  subject 
is  at  least  partly  in  re- 
lief. To  find  it  worked 
out  in  glyptic  form  on 
this  all  but  adaman- 


HROUGH  the  kind- 
ness of  Major  William 
H.  Tapp,  a  correction  may 
be  made  regarding  a  Tour- 
nai  porcelain  plate  illus- 
trated in  The  Connoisseur, 
February  1939,  p. 100,  and 
there  dated  before  1781  on 
the  basis  of  Moriame's  mo- 
nograph on  the  factory. 
The  researches  of  M.  Del- 
place  and  Major  Tapp  in- 
dicate that  it  could  not  now 
be  dated  so  early.  The  latter 
also  writes :  'The  decorator's  mark  is  that  of  a  younger 
member  of  the  Mayer  family,  who  were  responsible 
for  all  this  type  of  decoration  and  in  particular  for 
the  "dog's  ear"  method  at  one  corner  of  the  appar- 
ently superimposed  print,  sometimes  "dowelled"  all 
round,  and  so  very  perfectly  done  that  you  suppose 
these  small  wood-tinted  dowells  are  actually  present 
and  not  in  fact  painted.  More  generally  this  type  of 
decoration  appears  on  porcelain  "imitation  de  bois."  ' 


CH'IEN-LUNG  PORCELAIN  BOWLS 

A PAIR  of  Ch'ien-lung  porcelain  bowls  which,  by 
their  form  and  decoration,  were  evidently  not 
made  for  export,  but  were  executed  for  Chinese 
clients  in  'the  Chinese  taste,'  is  illustrated  from  the 
gallery  of  Guy  Mayer.  They  are  of  the  famille  rose  and 


A  PAIR  OF  CH'IEN-LUNG  PORCELAIN  BOWLS  OF  THE  FAMILLE  ROSE,  ORNAMENTED  WITH 
FRUITS  SYMBOLIZING  THE  THREE  ABUNDANCES,  'YEARS,  SONS,  HAPPINESS'  :  GUY  MAYER  GALLERY 


15 
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ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  THREE  SILVER  WAITERS  BY  MICHAEL  XOLAX, 
WITH   ARMS   OF  SIR  MAXWELL  GRAXT  :  BY  COURTESY  OF' BRAN" 


the  design  shows  the  Three  Fruits,  that  is,  the  pome- 
granate, citron  and  peach,  symbolizing  the  Three 
Abundances  of  Years,  Sons  and  Happiness.  The  mark 
on  the  bottom  is  the  six-character  seal-mark  in  under- 
glaze  blue.  Distinguished  by  their  utmost  simplicity  of 
form,  these  bowls  also  show  by  the  fine  quality  of  their 
drawing  that  they  were  made  with  care  by  an  accom- 
plished artist.  In  their  deft  and  assured  detail  they 
have  the  fineness  of  draughtsmanship  associated  with 
the  somewhat  nebulous  figure  of  Ku-yiieh-Hsuan,  an 
excellence  which,  of  course,  was  attained  by  many 
artists  of  the  period  who  were  under  his  influence. 


SET  OF  THREE  IRISH  WAITERS,  1824 

WHEN  considering  the  periods  especially  re- 
nowned for  the  fine  chasing  of  silver,  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  and  that  of  Paul  de  Lamerie,  come  first 
to  mind,  while  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  early 
nineteenth-century  craftsmen  is  apt  to  be  underrated. 
Though  the  period  itself  can  never  be  considered  on 
an  equality  with  the  Seventeenth  or  the  early  Eight- 
eenth Centuries,  there  were  nevertheless  nineteenth- 
century  silversmiths  who  displayed  a  liking  for  rich 
ornamentation  which  their  proficiency  enabled  them 
to  execute  with  stvle  and  taste.  The  Irish  waiters  by 


DUBLIN.  1S24 
D  CHATILLOX 


Michael  Nolan,  of  Dublin,  from  Brand 
Chatillon,  of  which  one  is  illustrated 
here,  display  a  wealth  of  detail  handled 
with  great  dexterity.  By  a  combination 
of  embossing  and  chasing  the  design  is 
balanced  between  outline  and  a  play  of 
light  and  shade. 

These  waiters  form  a  set  of  three,  two 
.  being  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  twenty.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  en- 
graved the  arms  of  Six  Maxwell  Grant, 
K.C.B.,  with  a  representation  of  the 
Cross  conferred  on  him  for  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  Peninsula,  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  the  Neve  and  Orths;  also  the 
badge  of  the  Ottoman  Order  of  the 
Crescent. 


RARE  U.S.A.  STAMPS  AT  AUC- 
TION  — THE  'WILLIAM  H. 
CROCKER' COLLECTION 

PARADOXICALLY  most  of  the 
choicest  items  in  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  United  States  stamps  that 
has  ever  been  brought  together,  after 
having  been  brought  some  6,000  miles 
to  be  sold  in  London  'under  the  ham- 
mer,' were  snapped  up  by  American  buyers  and  so 
found  their  way  back  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  This 
phenomenon  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  due  to 
the  enormous  spread  of  philately  in  the  U.S.A.,  the 
demand  for  the  rare  stamps  of  their  own  country  by 
American  specialists  far  transcends  the  world  supplv. 
A  list  of  prices  realized  which  accompanies  the  finely 
illustrated  catalogue  issued  by  the  auctioneers,  Har- 
mer,  Rooke  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Arundel  Street,  W.C.2, 
shows  that  in  the  three  days'  sale  held  during  the  last 
week  of  November,  1938,  a  total  of  £15,900  was  ob- 
tained for  the  United  States  portion  of  this  world- 
famous  collection  formed  by  a  San  Francisco  banker 
some  years  ago  and  offered  by  order  of  his  executors. 
The  piece  de  resistance  was  a  used,  but  lightly  cancelled, 
block  of  four  of  the  24-cents  stamp  of  1869,  having 
the  central  vignette  of  the  'declaration  of  indepen- 
dence" printed  in  error  upside  down.  This  unique  item 
sold  for  £2,500.  Next  in  point  of  realization  came  a  30- 
cents  stamp  of  the  same  series,  showing  the  U.S.  flags 
upon  either  side  of  the  shield  also  inverted,  in  fine  used 
condition,  £650.  Prices  for  the  pre-governmental  Post- 
master's Provisionals  proved  on  the  whole  a  trifle  dis- 
appointing, except  for  the  'Millbury'  on  an  entire 
letter-sheet  secured  by  Sir  Nicholas  Waterhouse  for 
£450:  one  of  the  very  few  pieces  to  fall  to  an  English 
bidder.— D.  B.  A. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


CHINESE  ART  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

THE  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
and  his  able  staff  must  be  congratulated  on  the 
active  and  enterprising  policy  they  are  ensuing. 
Under  their  hands  collections  long  buried  and  half- 
forgotten  are  being  resuscitated  and  warmed  to  life. 
Their  newest  activity  is  the  Exhibition  of  Chinese  Art. 
Recently  scattered  in  various  odd  corners  and  obscure 
passages,  these  priceless  objects  are  now  permanently 
assembled  in  chronological  sequence  in  the  spacious 
and  brightly  lit  North  Court  (incidentally  one  of  the 
Museum's  largest  galleries).  The  ar- 
rangement is  most  effective,  following 
the  method  so  successfully  adopted  at 
the  Chinese  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  a  few  years  ago,  and  showing 
the  art  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  the  most 
colourful  and  culturally  important  side 
of  its  history.  The  acquisition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection 
made  this  not  only  possible,  but  a  neces- 
sity. As  a  result,  the  public  is  now  made 
aware  of  the  richness  and  value  of  its 
possessions  in  this  field,  and  considering 
its  other  immensely  important  collec- 
tions of  Oriental  Art  at  the  British 
Museum  and  the  India  Museum,  we 
may  perhaps  begin  to  dream  of  a  great 
London  Oriental  Museum  in  the  future. 

Further,  there  is  the  excellent  little 
display  in  the  Recent  Acquisitions 
Court,  quite  an  innovation  in  museum 
exhibition  work.  This  is  the  series  of  still 
life  paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
schools  of  the  Seventeenth  and  early 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  by  the  late  Lionel  A.  Crichton, 
the  well-known  silversmith  of  Old  Bond 
Street.  These  pictures,  which  were  chos- 
en by  the  late  owner  to  illustrate  speci- 
mens of  early  silverware  and  other  ob- 
jects, used  to  adorn  the  Bond  Street 
apartment  leading  from  the  shop.  They 
are  now  arranged  in  cases  accompanied 
by  actual  objects  of  a  similar  nature 
and  corresponding  date,  taken  from  the 
museum  collections  and  grouped  in  the 
same  way  as  those  represented  in  the 

m  ■     ■  ■  ,  ,.     .  ALEXANDER  AN 

pictures.  1  his  instructive  and  realistic       German  :  xvn 


experiment  should  arouse  public  interest  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  we  think  might  be  developed  further. 
We  illustrate  on  page  224  two  of  the  paintings,  both 
by  Pieter  Roestraten. 

Other  praiseworthy  and  valuable  services  to  the  pub- 
lic are  the  concurrent  exhibitions  of  the  Centenary  of 
Photography  (already  mentioned  in  these  notes)  and 
the  display  of  Posters  of  the  eighteen-nineties  (the  hey- 
day of  poster  art)  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  daily  lectures,  concerts  and  excellently 
illustrated  publications. 

The  newest  acquisitions  comprise  a  number  of 


D  DIOGENES  :  A  RELIEF  MODELLED  IN  NATURAL  COLOURED  WAX 
CENT.  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  GIFT  OF  DR.  HILDBURGH 
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seventeenth-century  German  baroque  wax  reliefs,  and 
a  Spanish  example,  the  latter  the  gift  of  the  generous 
Dr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  F.S.A.  Two  of  the  German  reliefs 
(one  we  have  illustrated)  are  scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Alexander.  Little  is  known  of  the  artists  who  made  these 
waxes,  the  colour  and  treatment  of  which  suggest  that 
they  may  have  been  intended  as  models  for  carvings  in 
ivory.  The  Department  of  Ceramics  has  been  enriched 
by  thirteen  pieces  of  Faenza  and  other  Italian  wares, 
some  of  them  made  by  Italian  potters  working  in  the 
Netherlands  and  elsewhere,  which  fill  certain  gaps  in 
the  Museum  collection.  These  came  from  the  Ridout 
Collection  dispersed  last  December.  A  set  of  three  Chel- 
sea porcelain  vases  with  gold  anchor  marks,  painted 
with  chinoiserie  groups  in  the  manner  of  Boucher, 
was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  and  a  superb 
example  of  a  Grolier  binding  of  folio  size  (1555-60), 
with  an  interesting  history  was  secured  by  the  Museum 
at  the  third  and  last  sale  of  the  Schiff  library. 

A  TEMPTING  CATALOGUE 

A DEALER'S  catalogue  is  always  something  of  a 
lottery,  in  that  it  is  certain  to  include  some  prizes. 
The  catalogue  before  us,  issued  by  F.  R.  Meatyard,  of 
32,  Museum  Street,  is  a  rich  prize  packet  containing 
some  things  that  sorely  tempt  the  amateur  of  fine 


CHAINED  FLASK  &  TEAPOT  :  PAINTED  BY  PIETER  ROESTRATEN 
BEQUEATHED  TO  THE  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM  BY  MR.  LIONEL  CRICHTON 


PORRINGER  AND  OTHER  ARTICLES  :  BY  PIETER  ROESTRATEN 
BEQUEATHED  TO  THE  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM  BY  MR.  LIONEL  CRK  HTON 


drawings.  Quite  a  number  of  the  items  strike  us  as  such 
good  bargains  that  they  call  for  special  notice,  but 
choice  is  necessarily  governed  by  idiosyncrasy,  so  that 
the  discerning  (and  sporting  reader)  can  obtain  a  deal 
of  fun  in  spotting  his  own  winners.  Both  British  and 
foreign  masters,  old  and  modern,  are  included  in  this 
list  which  runs  to  something  over  two  hundred 
'starters'  priced  at  extremely  moderate  figures.  How 
about  this  drawing  in  pen  and  sepia,  for  example,  by 
Leonard  Cramer — a  painter  whose  work  has  some- 
times been  attributed  to  Rembrandt  ?  The  subject  is 
Jacob's  Dream,  and  the  size  is  1 5!  by  1 1  f  in.  Possibly  it  is 
a  study  for  the  picture  of  the  same  title  at  Duhvich, 
formerly  given  to  Rembrandt  himself.  There  are  two 
classically  designed  landscapes  in  water-colour  by 
George  Barret,  Junr.,  and  two  very  fine  works  in  the 
same  medium  by  J.  Buxton  Knight,  a  brilliant  land- 
scapist  who  is  now  highly  rated  by  discerning  art  en- 
thusiasts. In  1889,  when  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
this  country  he  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition.  By  Edward  Lear,  artist  and 
author  of  the  immortal  Book  of  Nonsense,  are  three 
characteristic  travel  scenes,  done  on  his  Eastern  tours. 
A  late  eighteenth-century  French  drawing,  by  Michel 
Vincent  Brandoin,  of  the  type  so  much  in  fashion  now- 
adays, classical  ruins  with  figures,  measuring  about 
12  by  18  in.,  framed  in  silver,  is  an  exceptional  offer. 
Besides  an  outstanding  Gainsborough  drawing,  the 
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names  of  Romncy,  Rowlandson,  De  Wint,  the  two 
Prouts,  Tiepolo  and  W.  Van  de  Velde  figure  in  the  list. 
Among  the  moderns  are  Gaudier  Brzeska,  Cameron, 
Eves,  Eric  Gill,  Duncan  Grant,  John,  McBey,  Rush- 
bury,  Oliver  Hall,  Nicholson.  And  the  oil  paintings, 
nearly  all  of  convenient  size  for  the  flat  or  small  house 
dweller,  show  examples  by  Lely,  Lingelbach,  Morland, 
Muller  and  Mulready,  Etty  and  James  Ward. 


A  GOLD  HUA  HSIEN 

ON  page  207  we  give  a  reproduction  in  colour  of  a 
Ch'ien  Lung  figure  representing  Hua  Hsien,  the 
Flower  Fairy.  It  is  of  fine  gold  throughout,  measuring 
8|  in.  from  sight  level  to  the  top  of  the  head-dress,  the 
base  being  sunk  in  a  carved  wood  stand  1  £  in.  high, 
representing  clouds  in  scrolls.  The  figure,  which  stands 
in  an  attitude  inclined  slightly  forwards,  has  a  detach- 
able head  with  loose  earrings  and  head-dress.  Her  robe 
is  brocaded  with  sprays  of  flowers.  In  her  right  hand 
she  carries  a  basket  of  flowers  of  elaborate  filigree  work 
with  two  pendent  tassels  and  in  her  left  a  bamboo  fly- 
whisk,  also  detachable.  Engraved  on  the  base  of  the 
figure  which  unscrews  from  the  stand  is  an  inscription 
in  Chinese  characters  as  follows.  'Made  of  pure  gold, 
after  long  process  of  refinement,  in  Wu-Hua-Tun  (the 
atelier),  of  Tientsin:  Lang  (maker).''  From  the  fact  that 
this  piece  is  entirely  of  gold  and  of  remarkable  quality 
and  workmanship  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  formed  part 


of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung's  private  treasure.  This 
unique  figure  is  the  property  of  H.  Blairman  &  Sons. 


A  TASTELESS  RISOTTO 

WHAT  constitutes  a  Professor  of  Fine  Art  ?  From  a 
recent  confession  made  by  Mr.  D.  Talbot  Rice, 
Watson-Gordon  Professor  of  the  History  of  Fine  Art  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  it  would  seem  that  ignorance  of 
his  particular  subject  is  a  prime  qualification.  'Before 
going  to  Edinburgh  to  take  up  my  post  in  1934,'  says 
the  Professor,  T  knew  nothing  of  Scotland,  and  except 
for  the  names  of  Ramsay  and  Raeburn,  nothing  of 
Scottish  art.'  Standing  before  a  London  audience  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  last  February,  he  apologized  for 
speaking  on  such  a  subject  as  Scottish  art,  and  pleaded 
for  leniency.  Now  do  we  Londoners  want  to  hear  pro- 
fessors who  avow  that  they  do  not  know  their  jobs, 
whatever  Edinburgh's  attitude  may  be  ?  And  some  of 
the  remains  made  in  the  course  of  this  precious  lecture 
were  as  pretentious  as  they  were  ignorant  and  stupid. 
We  could  quote  many  things,  but  it  is  enough  here  to 
refer  to  his  vapourings  upon  Orchardson.  How  about 
this  one?  'When  they'  (Orchardson's  pictures)  'lack 
this  interest  of  matter,  they  fall  into  abysmal  depths. 
Master  Baby,  for  instance,  is,  I  think,  not  only  one  of  the 
vulgarest,  but  also  one  of  the  worst  composed  and 
clumsiest  pictures  of  any  pretensions  in  the  world.' 
Now,  of  all  painters,  Orchardson  was  one  of  the  most 
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fastidious  and  aristocratic.  We  wonder  what  the  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  thinking  about  it, 
while  supporting  the  lecturer  in  the  chair.  The  sooner 
our  friends  in  the  North  'scotch'  (le  mot  juste)  this  pre- 
sumptuous professor  the  better  for  the  reputation  of 
their  country's  art. 


THE  PAST  LIVES  ON 

COULD  that  peppery  essayist  and  pamphleteer, 
William  Hazlitt,  return  to  his  old  haunt  in  Frith 
Street,  Soho,  after  a  hundred  years,  he  would  find 
small  trace  of  Time's  footfall.  Indeed  he  might  think 
that  Time  went  backwards.  For  its  present  occupants 
(disguised  as  Hotspur  Ltd.)  have  put  the  old  house 
much  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  its  building  in  1690.  Be- 
neath crusts  and  coats  of  mouldering  canvas  and  wall- 
paper he  has  brought  to  light  pine-panelled  walls  of 
rare  beauty  and  exquisite  proportions  and  these  now 
form  a  background  and  a  setting  to  a  number  of 
admirably  chosen  pieces  of  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture and  fitments.  The  house  for  its  own  sake  is  worth  a 
visit,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  interest- 
ing contents  are  in  different  case,  being  offered  for 
sale  at  prices  that  can  only  be  described  as  more  (or 
should  one  say  less  ?)  than  moderate,  and  in  fact  some 
articles  are  surprising  bargains  which  the  reader  may 
easily  discover  for  himself.  One  of  these  bargains  is  a 
Chinese-Chippendale  china  cabinet,  and  another  is  a 
painted  four-fold  leather  screen.  The  varied  stock  con- 


tains fine  glass  chandeliers,  and  such  extensive  fittings 
as  a  complete  pine-panelled  room  of  1 765,  with  seven 
bookcases  and  elaborate  mantelpiece  carved  by  Ben- 
jamin King.  The  mirrors  include  examples  of  the 
much  sought  carved  and  gilt  gesso  types  of  the  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I  periods,  a  large  overmantel  mirror 
of  1 715  in  a  gilt  frame  carved  with  shell  motifs  at  the 
corners,  and  enclosing  in  its  upper  part  a  painting  by 
Cornelis  Huysmans,  of  Malines.  A  massive  oak  with- 
draw table  of  James  I  date,  measuring  14  ft.  11  in.  ex- 
tended, has  richly  carved  tapering  bulbous  legs  of 
rather  unusual  form  and  moulded  foot  rails,  in  original 
condition.  This  would  make  a  very  solid  and  accom- 
modating banqueting  table.  Another  imposing  object 
is  a  William  Kent  carved  eagle  in  pine,  with  displayed 
wings,  supporting  a  verde  antique  table  top,  a  most 
spirited  and  life-like  effort  of  the  carver.  Yet  another 
table  of  unusual  type  is  the  one  illustrated  here;  an 
English  specimen  in  carved  mahogany,  with  centre 
mask  and  ornament.  It  is  of  remarkable  quality  and 
hardness,  with  patina  of  exceptional  brilliance.  The 
unusual  feature  lies  in  its  concealed  drawers  for  writing 
materials,  etc.  Every  room  in  this  house  contains  rare 
specimens  of  seventeenth-century  and  eighteenth- 
century  clocks  by  such  famed  makers  as  Daniel 
Quare,  Tompion,  and  others,  in  which  Hotspur  of 
Hazlitt's  House  specializes.  In  an  upper  storey  is  a 
walnut-panelled  room  filled  almost  to  overflowing 
with  treasures  of  the  same  beautiful  wood,  bureaux, 
small  tables,  chairs,  settees,  bookcases  and  what  not. 
Finally,  we  must  mention  a  very  rare  Chinese  'paint- 
ed' wallpaper  which  was  un- 
rolled for  our  inspection. 


COACHES  IN 
COLOURED  GLASS 


TABLE  OF  MAHOGANY  WITH  CARVED  MASK,  APRON  PIECE  &  ENDS,  FITTED  WITH  CONCEALED 
DRAWERS  :  VERDE  ANTIQUE  TOP  :  ENGLISH  CIRCA  1760  :  A  FINE  EXAMPLE  AT  HOTSPUR,  LTD. 


THE  two  models  in  coloured 
spun  glass,  of  four-in-hand 
equipages  illustrated  on  page 
221  belong  to  about  the  year 
1837,  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria.  They  are 
believed  to  be  of  Bristol  manu- 
facture, and  are  not  only  tours 
deforce  of  glass  craft,  evincing 
the  most  cunning  workman- 
ship, but  so  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained are  the  most  perfect- 
ly preserved  specimens  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  Such 
models  in  any  case  are  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  these  particular 
examples  being  unique.  Every 
detail  is  of  glass,  harness,  reins, 
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whip  lashes,  coach  horn 
and  other  minutiae 
being   executed  with 
the  utmost  delicacy 
and  perfection.  The  as- 
tonishing thing  is  that 
they  haveretained  their 
original  condition  un- 
impaired in  spite  of 
their  fragility  and  their 
hundred  odd  years  of 
existence.  The  coach 
and  four  depicted  in 
the  upper  illustration 
represents  a  London 
and  York  Royal  Mail 
(shown  by  the  letters 
V.R.  on  the  fore  boot) 
such  as  used  to  set  out 
from   St.   Martin's  le 
Grand  to  the  North  a 
century  ago.  It  carries 
besides  the  coachman 
and  guard  and  'out- 
sides,'  four  'insides' 
(the  ladies  facing  the 
horses),  luggage,  etc., 
complete  in  every  de- 
tail. The  milestone  indicates  that  it  is  within  67  miles 
of  its  destination.  The  lower  illustration  depicts  a 
nobleman's  equipage,  as  made  clear  by  the  coat  of  arms 
on  the  panels,  the  liveried  coachman  and  footman, 
and  the  dress  of  the  occupants  carried  inside.  The  cus- 
tomary Dalmatian  (so  fashionable  with  persons  of 
quality  in  carriage  days)  runs  alongside,  and  beyond 
the  horses  may  be  seen  a  wayfarer  doffing  his  hat. 
This  carriage  is  on  its  way  from  Ely  to  London — dis- 
tance to  travel,  29  miles.  Both  these  elegant  and 
realistic  little  models,  each  of  which  measures  1 1  A  in. 
by  about  4  in.  high,  exclusive  of  the  glass  cases  in 
which  they  are  protected,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Davis,  of  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  St. 
Mary  Abbot's  Terrace,  Kensington. 


PICTURES  OF  OLD  SHIPS 


THE  BARFLEUR  (1ST)  OF  90  GUNS,  LYING  AT  ANCHOR  WITH  OTHER  SHIPS  OF  THE  SQUADRON  UNDER 
LORD  TORRINGTON  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  :  A  LINE  ENGRAVING  BY  T.  BASTON  :  PARKER  GALLERY 

known  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  vivid  line 
and  colour  what  their  ancestors  did  for  them  by  land 
and  sea,  in  battle,  exploration,  discovery,  colonization, 
sport  and  a  hundred  fields  of  endeavour.  Portraits, 
costume,  caricature,  topography,  all  have  their  place 
at  this  establishment,  and  now  Parker's  have  sum- 
moned a  mighty  fleet  of  Old  Ships  from  the  past  as  a 
special  Spring  attraction  at  Albemarle  Street.  This 
exhibition,  which  opened  on  March  24th,  illustrates 
the  story  of  British  naval  and  mercantile  achievement 
over  a  period  of  four  centuries,  beginning  with  the 
fifteen  hundred  ton  Henri  Grace  a  Dieu,  built  by  Master 
William  Bond  at  Erith  in  15 14.  There  are  men  of  w  ar, 
swift  frigates,  pioneer  steamships  both  paddle  and 
screw,  John  Company's  tall  East  Indiamen,  with  piled 
sails  like  clouds  which  catch  the  morning  and  hold  the 
sunset,  Blackwall  schooners,  clippers  and  yachts,  and 
portraits  of  the  men  who  planned,  built  and  com- 
manded them.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
captains  and  officers  and  even  members  of  the  crews 
were  often  fine  artists,  and  certainly  these  enthusiastic 
sailor-painters  were  most  punctilious  in  those  matters 
of  detail  of  which  they  were  past-masters. 

Admiral  Duncan's  great  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet 
at  Camperdown  is  recalled  in  a  fine  coloured  print  of 
the  armed  cutter  Active,  and  next  to  it  is  a  lithograph 
in  colours  of  the  epoch-making  Agamemnon,  the  first 
screw-driven  battleship  of  the  line.  She  was  Lord 
2^  {Concluded  on  p.  236) 


the  House  of 
2,  Albemarle 


FOR  a  hundred  and  ninety  years 
Parker,  now  the  Parker  Gallery, 
Street,  and  still  in  the  family,  has  been  disseminating 
history.  The  myriads  of  prints  that  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  this  firm  make  a  record  that  is 
uncountable  and  the  value  of  the  work  done  in- 
estimable. Specializing  in  the  more  active  side  of  our 
Empire's  exploits  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  set 
down  in  pictures  and  prints,  Parker's  have  made 


DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA 

(A  POSTSCRIPT)  By  F.  M.  KELLY 


No.  I. — DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA  AS  A  BOY?  :  BY  ALONSO  SANCHEZ  COELLO 
PORTRAIT  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  JOHN  STIRLING-MAXWELL,  BART. 


AS  the  late  Maurice  Maindron  put  it:  'Let  your 
I— %  mistakes  arise  whence  they  may.  mere  honesty 
JL  -A-requires  you  to  correct  them.' 

The  point  at  issue  (a  doubt  raised  by  the  editors  of 
The  Connoisseur)  is  whether  the  first  illustration  in 
my  former  article*  (No.  i)  does  in  fact  represent  Don 
John  of  Austria.  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  had 
no  doubts.  As  such  he  bought  it  for  £95  at  Christie's 
at  the  sale  of  King  Louis  Philippe's  'Galerie  Espag- 

*  F.  M.  Kelly:  Portraits  and  personal  relics  of  Don  John  of 
Austria.  (The  Connoisseur,  August  1938,  pp.  62-67.) 


nole'*  at  one  time  exhibited  in  the  Louvre.  Of  its  or- 
iginal provenance  or  how  old  is  the  traditional  identity 
I  know  nothing:  at  least  it  is  a  characteristic  work  of 
Sanchez  Coello.  In  the  inventory  of  Philip  IPs  property 
in  the  palace  of  Madrid  at  his  death  is  listed :  'Another 
portrait,  half  length,  in  oils  on  canvas  of  the  most 
serene  Prince  Don  John  of  Austria  when  a  boy,  incrim- 
son  hose  and  doublet  and  buff  jerkin. 'f  This  descrip- 

*  Saturday,  May  14th,  1853  (Lot  60).  The  further  portraits 
by  Sanchez  Coello  of  Archdukes  Rudolf  (Lot  70),  Ernst 
(Lot  71)  and  Wenzel  (Lot  73)  were  sold  to  Queen  Victoria 
f°r  £5 1  >  £3°  ar>d  £70  respectively  and  are  still  in  the  Royal 
Collections. 

|  Of  the  pictures  in  this  inventory  certain  prominent  non- 
Spanish  painters  are  alone  named.  Yet  it  is  barely  credible  that 
it  does  not  include  portraits  by  Sanchez  Coello,  the  Kint>'s 
special  favourite. 


No.  II.— PORTRAIT  OF  A  BOY  :  PROBABLY  THAT  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AU< 
BY  SIR  ANTONIO  MORO  :  IN  THE  CITY  ART  MUSEUM,  ST.  LOUIS  (MO.), 
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DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA 


No.  III. — PORTRAIT  OF  RUDOLF,  PRINCE  OF  HUNGARY  :  PAINTED 
BY  A.  SANCHEZ  COELLO  :  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  :  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


tion  (so  far  as  it  goes)  perfectly  fits  the  Stirling-Maxwell 
picture,  as  I  can  attest  at  first  hand:  the  crimson  of 
doublet  and  hose  fairly  'hits  one  in  the  eye.' 

Yet  I  must  confess  I  have  never  felt  wholly  satisfied 
as  to  the  subject.  True,  the  characteristic  family  type  is 
here  less  pronounced  than  in  other  Habsburg  por- 
traits, but  in  those  of  Don  John  it  is  rarely,  if  at  all, 
marked.  Besides  it  hardly  agrees  (i)  with  the  evidence 
of  the  later  undoubted  portraits,  and  (2)  with  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  friend  and  foe  to  his  comely 
and  winning  person  from  boyhood  upwards. 

Among  some  notes  of  mine  upon  the  portraiture  of 
Don  Carlos,  son  to  Philip  II,  I  find :  'It  may  be  taken  as  a 
working  rule  that  the  claims  of  a  portrait  to  represent 
Don  Carlos  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  sitter's  attrac- 
tions';  and  again:  'It  might  be  questioned  whether  in 
some  of  the  more  attractive  examples  "Don  Carlos" 
should  not  read  "Don  John".'  These  remarks  were 
prompted  by  certain  paintings  attributed  to  Sir  An- 
tonio Moro  sold  comparatively  recently  in  America. 
And  now,  strangely  enough,  I  am  indebted  to  the  City 
Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  charming  photo- 
graph of  one  of  these  (No.  ii),  with  a  tentative  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  indeed  represent  Don  John.*  It  is 

*  A  slightly  larger  and  even  more  attractive  version  of  this 
work,  in  which  the  armour  is  replaced  by  an  elegant  court 


No.  IV.— ARCHDUKE   ERNST  OF  AUSTRIA  :  PORTRAIT  BY  ALONSO 
SANCHEZ  COELLO  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  :  HERE  REPRODUCED 
BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


said  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  French  senator,  M. 
Colin.  I  know  no  youthful  portrait  of  ihc  period  that 
so  aptly  seems  to  foreshadow  the  victor  of  Lepanto  as 
revealed  in  later  portraits. 

But  who,  then,  does  the  Stirling-Maxwell  picture 
represent  ?  In  the  circumstances  the  names  that  occur 
to  one  most  readily  are  those  of  Don  Carlos,  Alexander 
Farnese,  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  Archdukes  Rudolph 
and  Ernst.  With  all  their  portraits  I  am  more  or  less 
familiar,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ruling  out  all  save 
the  last.  Sebastian  excepted,  all  these  persons  are 
associated  with  Don  John's  youth.  With  his  young 
cousin  Ernst  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms :  both  sat  re- 
peatedly to  Coello  and  hence  may  in  later  times  have 
arisen  possible  confusion.  Portraits  of  this  youth  (No. 
iv)  and  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  same  sale  as  the 
Stirling-Maxwell  picture,  and  are  now  in  Buckingham 
Palace:  that  of  Rudolph,  Prince  of  Hungary,  we  also 
reproduce  (No.  iii).  Between  the  two  the  resemblance 
hardly  seems  a  casual  one:  in  both,  the  Habsburg 
family  type  is  patent  but  not  accentuated,  far  less  so 
for  instance  than  in  either  Don  Carlos  or  Archduke 
Rudolf.  Till  definite  evidence  shall  be  forthcoming  the 
problem  must  rest  there. 

costume,  was  in  the  Ehrich  Galleries,  New  York  (where  it 
was  described,  1925,  erroneously — Francois,  due  d'Alen(on). 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  BRITISH  NAVAL 

UNIFORM  [Continued from  p.  igf] 

respect.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  full 
dress  has  always  maintained  its  chief  charac- 
teristics: a  double  breasted,  blue  tailed  coat 
ornamented  with  white  and  gold. 

It  may  be  that  Reynolds's  early  upbringing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  was  partly 
responsible  for  a  certain  feeling  for  the  Royal 
Navy;  there  are  no  less  than  eleven  portraits 
by  him  of  eminent  naval  officers  at  Green- 
wich alone.  His  lifelong  friendship  with  Kep- 
pel,  who  took  him  as  a  young  man  on  a  cruise 
in  the  Centurion  to  the  Mediterranean,  may 
have  affected  the  situation,  or  it  may  have 
been  due  simply  to  his  eminence  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  to  Rey- 
nolds, more  than  to  anyone  else,  that  we  now 
owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
naval  uniforms. 


23.  Argent,  on  a  bend  (leaded)  azure  (enamel) 
three  square  buckles  or,  set  in  scrolled  yellow  and 
blue  enamel  border  and  green  chaplet.  For 
Sir  Samuel  Sterlinge,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
1669.  There  is  a  similar  shield — illustrated  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  April  1934 — in  the 
Church  of  All  Hallows  Barking,  Tower  Hill, 
dated  1 666  and  set  up  in  memory  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  London. 

After  the  Great  War,  the  sundial  (No.  x) 
which  had  been  in  the  south  window  of  the 
gallery,  and  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  old 
glass  in  the  Hall,  had  been  stored  during  the 
War,  was  not  replaced,  it  being  felt  thata  more 
appropriate  position  might  be  found  for  it, 
and  it  now  awaits  a  decision  on  the  subject.  It 
is  enamel  painted  throughout  and  the  numer- 
als seem  to  be  arrayed  for  a  south  aspect.  The 
shield  at  top  contains  the  arms  of  Gray's  Inn 
and  the  initials  on  the  dial  are  those  of 
Thomas  Carter,  who  was  Treasurer  in  1 702 
and  was  subsequently  Dean  of  the  Chapel. 


THE  HERALDIC  STAINED  GLASS  AT 

GRAY'S  INN  [Continued from  p.  202] 

place — and  the  two  side  clasps;  but,  in  that 
year,  it  was  restored  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Dug- 
dale  noted  it  in  a  south  window.  For  Ralph 
Barton;  admitted  1 542,  Ancient  1 552,  Reader 
1559  and  1568. 

2 1 .  Quarterly  gules  and  or,  a  lion  rampant  argent 
(abraded) ,  quartering  argent,  three  mullets  sable; 
gules,  afesse  (pot-metal)  between  four  fleurs-de-lis 
or  and  a  trefoil  slipped  in  chief  argent(a\\  abraded); 
argent,  on  a  chevron  sable  a  fleur-de-lis  or;  and  plain 
white  glass  diapered.  Not  identified.  This 
shield  was  in  a  south  window  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

22.  Argent,  on  a  bendgules  (leaded)  cotisedsable 
three  pairs  of  wings  conjoined  argent  (abraded), 
quartering  quarterly  or  and  sable;  and  or  three  bars 
sable;  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  (leaded) 
sable,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  cronels  argent 
(Wiseman) .  For  Sir  Humphrey  Wingfield  and 
his  first  wife  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
John  Wiseman.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  1533  and  Reader  15 16-17.  He 
died  1546.  A  strong  supporter  of  Henry  VIII 
in  his  dealings  with  the  religious  houses,  he  re- 
ceived large  grants  of  monastic  lands. 


SOUVENIRS  OF  DOCTOR  SAMUEL 

JOHNSON  [Continued  from  p.  206  \ 

W.  M.  Thackeray  finely  summed  up  his 
influence  and  character  when  he  wrote* : 
'Johnson  was  revered  as  a  sort  of  oracle ;  and 
the  oracle  declared  for  Church  and  King. 
What  a  humanity  the  old  man  had!  He  was 
a  kindly  partaker  of  all  honest  pleasures:  a 
fierce  foe  to  all  sin,  but  a  gentle  enemy  to  all 
sinners.  "What,  boys,  are  you  for  a  frolic?" 
he  cries,  when  Topham  Beauclerc  comes  and 
wakes  him  up  at  midnight:  "I'm  with  you." 
And  away  he  goes,  tumbles  on  his  homely  old 
clothes,  and  trundles  through  Covent  Garden 
with  the  young  fellows.  When  he  used  to  fre- 
quent Garrick's  theatre,  and  had  "the  liberty 
of  the  scenes,"  he  says  "All  the  actresses 
knew  me,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsey  as  they 
passed  to  the  stage."  That  would  make  a 
pretty  picture:  it  is  a  pretty  picture  in  my 
mind,  of  youth,  folly,  gaiety,  tenderly  sur- 
veyed by  wisdom's  merciful,  pure  eyes.' 

*  '  George  the  Third,'  p.  366  :  in  The  Four  Georges.  Everyman's 
Library,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  1912. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  BOY  (No.  1,024) 

Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  help  me  to  ascertain  the  artist  who 
painted  the  portrait  of  a  boy  (here  illustrated). 
Any  information  available  would  be  welcomed. 
— A.  Cansdale. 


PORTRAIT  OF  YOUNG  MAN  (No.  1,025) 

Sir, — We  are  anxious  to  identify  the  subject 
and  painter  of  this  portrait  of  a  young  man  in 
armour.  Gerard  Soest  has  been  suggested  as  the 
artist. — Leggatt  Brothers. 


INQUIRY  (No.  1,026) 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  further  informa- 
tion about  the  Sharpies  family,  who  were  living  in 
Bristol  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  should  be  very 
grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  who  have  come  a- 
cross  any  reference  to  them  in  old  letters,  diaries, 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  BOY  :  LATE  XVIII  OR  EARLY  XIX  CENTURY 
THE  PAINTER  AND  SUBJECT  TO   BE   IDENTIFIED   (No.  1,024) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  |MAN  IN  ARMOUR  :  MID-SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
SUBJECT  &  PAINTER  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED  :  POSSIBLY  BY  SOEST  (No.  1025) 


etc.,  or  who  possess  pastel  portraits  by  any  of  the  family, 
would  communicate  with  me. 

James  Sharpies  was  a  portrait  painter  and  drawing 
master  living  in  Bath  about  1 787,  when  he  married,  as  his 
third  wife,  Ellen  Wallace, oneof  his  pupils.  In  i794.hewent, 
with  his  wife  and  three  children,  to  America.  After  the 
death  of  James  Sharpies  in  1 8 1 1 ,  his  wife  and  her  two  chil- 
dren came  to  live  in  Bristol.  They  are  of some  considerable 
importance  in  the  art  history  of  this  city,  as  they  were  all 
clever  portrait  painters  and,  having  also  great  social  gifts, 
they  came  into  contact  with  practically  all  the  interesting 
people  who  lived  in  or  visited  the  city.  Mrs.  Sharpies  was, 
moreover,  much  interested  in  the  formation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy,  now  the  Royal  West  of  England  Academy, 
and  left  to  it  her  entire  fortune  of  about  £3,000. 

We  possess,  at  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Mrs. 
Sharpies'  Diaries  and  copies  of  letters  written  by  her  in  her 
old  age,  and  as  we  hope  to  publish  these,  we  are  anxious  to 
obtain  information  about  members  of  the  family. — Wini- 
fred H.  Dunman,  Curator  of  Painting  and  Engravings. 
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NEW     BOOKS  REVIEWED 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  PAVILION, 
BRIGHTON 

With  an  Account  of  its  Original  Furniture  and 
Decoration 

By  Henry  D.  Roberts 

(London:  Country  Life,  £i  is.  net.  Illustrated) 

WHEN  on  September  7th,  1 783,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  Brighthelmstone  for  the  first 
time  and  liked  the  place,  the  little  fishing 
village  entered  upon  its  almost  unimaginable  career  of 
splendour.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Russell  had  written  in  1 750 
a  learned  preface  to  this  future — in  fact  'A  Dissertation 
concerning  the  use  of  Sea  Water  .  .  .'  but  it  required 
just  that  visit  of  a  handsome  prince,  harassed  and 
bankrupt  though  he  was,  to  change  Brighthelmstone 
into  Brighton,  bring  up  the  tide  of  fashion  and  for- 
tune, and  place  the  village  for  ever  on  the  map  of  pros- 
perity. If  one  may  say  so  without  irreverence,  the 
Regent  was  Dr.  Brighton's  patron  saint. 

The  Prince  at  twenty-one  had  found  himself.  His 
part  in  life  was  obviously  one  of  pleasure,  and  the 
ritual  of  joy  is  never  so  simple  as  it  looks.  It  was  for 
him  as  it  is  for  all  true  epicures  a  highly  expensive  and 
conscientious  study;  and  though  he  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  already  in  the  profits  and  losses  of 
human  delight,  he  was  to  find  Brighton  perhaps  his 
best  effort  of  all.  He  was  able  to  express  himself  here 
with  that  certain  florescence  not  unbecoming  to  those 
who  are  equal  to  it;  and,  in  producing  the  Royal 
Pavilion  after  due  time,  trouble  and  expense,  the 
Regent  created  something  unique.  It  has  also  become 
a  symbol  of  happiness  to  generations  of  visitors. 

For  many  years  the  Pavilion  was  regarded  more 
derisively  than  seriously,  a  tradition  of  abuse  filtering 
through  the  ages  from  such  malcontents  as  Cobbett, 
Hazlitt  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Their  comments 
are  not  very  clever  and  certainly  not  conspicuous  for 
good  taste,  but  let  us  forget  the  jibes  and  see  the 
Pavilion  in  the  happier  light  that  the  Prince  intended. 
That  there  was  some  desire  on  his  part  to  escape 
from  the  pseudo-Gothic  or  pseudo-Classic  is  the  quite 
simple  meaning  of  those  turrets  and  domes  that  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Sussex  sky  and  have  since  stayed  with 
a  surprising  persistence  in  days  of  hideous  change. 

No  amount  of  learned  argument  now  as  to  the  archi- 
tectural merits  of  the  Pavilion  is  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance, for  the  whole  affair  has  passed  beyond  the 
storm  of  criticism  into  the  haven  of  sentiment.  And 
here  begins  a  story  that  reads  like  some  Oriental  fan- 
tasy. It  begins,  too,  appropriately  enough  with  one, 
Weltje,  royal  confectioner  and  general  factotum,  leas- 


ing a  house  for  the  Prince  on  the  Steine  for  three  years 
at  £I5°  a  year,  and  then  ascends  very  rapidly  into 
the  'higher  mathematics'  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  as  adjacent  property  is  gradually  enclosed  and 
new  buildings  blossom,  and  furniture,  works  of  art 
and  other  details  arrive. 

Year  after  year  the  work  went  on  under  various 
eminent  men,  Nash,  Wyatt  and  others — all  trying  to 
live  up  to  the  dreams  of  palatial  perfection  in  the  mind 
of  their  sovereign.  Every  room  is  considered  in  lavish 
mood.  One  loses  one's  way  among  the  increasing 
lodges  at  various  points,  dormitories  and  stables.  One 
stands  bemused  at  some  of  the  items  in  the  accounts. 
Here  are  three:  Royal  stables  and  Riding  House,  not 
including  cost  of  land,  etc.,  £54,783  12s.  5d.  Addi- 
tions and  alterations,  March,  1815-October,  1820, 
(Nash)  £148,722  16s.  gd.  That  must  have  been  a 
happy  time  for  decorators  and  artists.  We  see  that  one 
received  £5,583  15s.  for  the  paintings  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  music  room  in  addition  to  many  other  hand- 
some sums.  And  George  himself  must  have  found  the 
whole  adventure  one  of  ever-increasing  enjoyment. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  express  his  very  real  sense 
of  beauty  and  culture  and  to  create,  as  a  great  artist 
might,  something  of  lasting  interest. 

This  book  is  not  only  very  attractive  in  a  general 
way,  it  is  a  monumental  piece  of  industry  and  re- 
search into  one  of  the  most  popular  landmarks  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  a  director  of  the 
Royal  Pavilion  Estate,  was  in  a  special  position  to 
write  such  a  book,  and  having  had  access  to  the  royal 
archives  for  information  never  before  published,  the 
result  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Regency  aesthetics.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  contemporary  prints,  photographs,  etc. — A.B. 

THE  OLD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND 
By  John  Rodgers 
With  a  Foreword  by  Lord  Burghley,  M.P. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated; 

EACH  English  Public  School  has  its  own  idioms 
and  observances.  Now  and  again  something 
passes  from  one  to  another.  For  instance,  'Shell,'  now 
a  widely  used  Form  designation,  originated  in  an 
alcove  up  School  at  Westminster.  On  the  other  hand, 
top-hatted  Westminster  has  not  thought  fit  to  borrow 
Winchester's  habit  of  calling  that  headgear  'Cathe- 
dral'; nor  can  any  school  surpass  Harrow's  array  of 
songs.  To  co-ordinate  all  such  characteristics  in  a 
single  volume  is  a  formidable  task.  Mr.  Rodgers  has 
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THE  ROYAL  PAVILION.  BRIGHTON  ;  THE  WEST  FRONT,  MAIN  ENTRANCE  (FROM  NASH'S  'ILLUSTRATIONS')  :  REPRODUCED 
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excluded  establishments  of  later  than  1800;  and  per- 
haps mainly  for  the  same  reason  he  has  virtually 
ignored  girls'  public  schools.  But  if  Mr.  Rodgers' 
scheme  entails  important  sacrifices,  he  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  setting  bounds  to  his  subject.  As  it  is,  he 
successfully  covers  a  vast  field. 

After  sympathetically  reviewing  a  system,  Mr. 
Rogers  introduces  us  to  respective  schools  in  approxi- 
mately chronological  order.  King's,  Canterbury,  is 
'generally  considered  to  be  the  oldest  school  in  Eng- 
land,' with  King's,  Rochester,  and  St.  Peter's,  York, 
as  rivals  or  runners-up.  All  are  easily  of  pre-Conquest 
origin,  a  distinction  shared  or  claimed  by  other  in- 
stitutions, though  in  some  cases  the  early  continuity 
may  not  be  very  sure.  In  tracing  the  history  of  scholas- 
tic bodies,  one  is  a  little  apt  to  be  side-tracked  by  re- 
foundations.  Everyone  knows  that  Eton  is  due  to  the 
saintly  Henry  VI — to  cite  one  prominent  instance — 
but  not  all  schools  have  so  clear  a  start.  Westminster, 
with  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  as  its  re-founders, 
was  already  existent  in  the  Fourteenth  Century;  Dean 
Colet's  St.  Paul's  was  preceded  by  another  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Rodgers  tells  all  that  an  average  person 
need  know  about  a  great  number  of  schools  in  a 
thoroughly  readable  manner.  Incidentally,  the  famous 
'Curtain'  legend  is  somewhat  apocryphal,  as  rendered 
on  p.  28.  The  book  is  admirably  illustrated. — F.G.R. 


GOYA 

By  Charles  Poore 

(London:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

THE  tragedy  of  Spain  is  the  great  and  it  would 
seem  impassable  gulf  between  reaction  and  re- 
form. The  Spaniard,  unlike  the  Englishman,  has  no 
gift  of  compromise.  He  is  perhaps  too  ready  to  kill  and 
to  die  for  his  theories  and  principles,  until  his  con- 
tempt for  death,  as  shown  in  the  present  civil  war,  is 
futile  and  nauseating.  Mr.  Charles  Poore's  new  life  of 
Goya  is  not  only  a  splendid  sketch  of  an  artist  of 
genius,  but  it  has  its  value  as  a  guide  to  that  mystic 
Spain  that  changes  little  throughout  the  centuries. 

Were  Goya  alive  to-day  he  would  accept  with  the 
same  cynical  defiance  the  bestiality  of  war,  he  would 
loathe  the  foreigners  who  have  exploited  for  their  own 
selfish  interests  Spain's  incompetence  and  despair;  he 
would  go  out  at  night,  after  some  ghastly  air-raid,  and 
add  to  his  records  of  war's  disasters.  And  in  answer  to 
his  servant's  question,  'Why  do  you  paint  these  bar- 
barities of  men?'  he  would  remark  as  he  did  in  181 2, 
'To  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  eternally  to  men  that 
they  should  stop  being  barbarians.' 

No  artist  had  a  life  fuller  of  adventure,  none  was 
more  successful  both  in  being  able  to  express  his  own 
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violent  sense  of  truth  and  in  winning  popular  accord. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  invent  a  career  more  thrill- 
ing and  romantic:  his  passionate  youth  in  Spain  and 
Rome,  his  twenty  legitimate  sons  and  daughters,  his 
daily  converse  with  the  beautiful  and  aristocratic 
world,  his  professional  love  of  the  bull-ring,  his  delight 
in  the  guitar,  dancers,  beggars,  priests,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  women  and  children,  animals  and  landscape. 
He  was  strong  enough  to  love  the  whole  human 
comedy  and  tragedy,  or  he  would  never  have  enjoyed 
painting  every  aspect  of  it,  even  its  cruelties  and  ob- 
scenities, with  such  energy.  The  fact  is  that  to  Goya 
the  whole  of  life  was  just  simply  drawing  and  painting, 
and  that  is  why  he  is  so  great.  He  himself  was  not  ob- 
sessed with  the  ideas  of  reform.  Perhaps  men — and 
women — were  on  the  whole  incorrigible. 

The  eternal  drama  of  Spain  might  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  of  his  best  portraits — shall  we  say,  the  adorable 
and  irresponsible  Duchess  of  Alba;  the  fantastic  and 
melancholy  Conde  de  Fernan  Nunez;  that  prodigy  of 
valour,  the  peasant  Juan  Martin,  a  famous  toreador; 
Costillares,  a  poet;  Fernandez  de  Moratfn.  A  nation 
that  breeds  such  extremes  of  character,  that  has  so 
beautiful  a  heritage  as  Spain,  is  specially  dear  to  all 
the  Muses. 

Mr.  Charles  Poore's  Life  of  Goya  has  a  certain  re- 
freshing directness.  It  is  a  premier  coup,  but  one  of  com- 
mendable vigour  put  down  with  large  strokes  after 
all  the  familiar  authorities  had  been  assimilated  skil- 
fully to  suit  the  writer's  treatment. — A.B. 

MICHELE  SANMICHELI:  THE  ARCHITECT 
OF  VERONA:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

By  Eric  Langenskiold 

(Uppsala:  Almqvist  &  Wiksells  Boktryckeri-A.-B. 
Illustrated) 

THIS  is  the  only  modern  book  on  the  architect 
Michele  Sanmicheli.  Previous  works  are  limited 
to  a  book  by  two  Italian  architects,  Rozani  and 
Luciolli,  published  in  1823,  and  fragmentary  accounts 
by  Albertolli  ( 18 1 5) ,  Pompei  (1715),  and  other  lesser 
works.  Apart  from  these,  Vasari  has  been  the  main 
source  of  information.  As  the  book  of  Ronzani-Luciolli 
is  not  quite  adequate,  Mr.  Langenskiold's  work  is  at 
present  the  only  complete  life  and  work,  and  the 
scholarly  and  painstaking  way  in  which  it  has  been 
written  is  quite  evident  throughout. 

Michele  Sanmicheli  was  born  in  Verona  in  1484. 
His  father  and  uncle  were  both  architects  and  their 
sons  followed  the  same  profession.  'Michele  was  thus 
trained  among  the  architects  who  gathered  round 
Bramante  and  Giuliano  da  Sangallo.  Apart  from 
Vasari's  evidence,  there  is  unfortunately  no  proof 
whatever  of  Michele's  stay  in  Rome,  but  as  his  style 


has  obviously  been  influenced  by  Bramante,  and  to 
some  extent  also  by  Sangallo,  it  must  be  considered 
certain  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  theirs.' 

Michele's  first  appointment  was  in  1509  as  Capo 
Maestro  to  Orvieto  cathedral.  His  activities  in  Orvieto 
lasted  from  1509  to  about  1528.  His  main  work,  how- 
ever, was  in  Verona.  He  died  in  1559.  The  many  very 
excellent  photographs  and  drawings  of  Michele's  civil 
and  military  constructions  and  the  well-documented 
text  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his  life's  work. — R.W.S. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GREEK  TRAGIC  FORM 

A  Study  of  the  Early  Theatre  in  Attica 
By  August  C.  Mahr,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  $3.00  net) 

DR.  MAHR  belongs  to  that  class  of  erudite  who,  if 
he  does  not  seek  to  mystify  his  readers,  abundantly 
succeeds  in  complicating  their  understanding  of  his 
argument.  To  extract  meaning  out  of  the  maze  of  neo- 
scientific  phraseology  is  not  always  easy,  and  the  effort 
is  all  the  more  annoying  when  one  discovers  that  the 
book  is  replete  with  scholarship  which  does  not  require 
the  disguise  of  the  tinsel  trimmings  imposed  upon  it: 
'kinetic  patterns,'  'time  patterns,'  'time  dynamics,' 
'spatial  stasis,'  etc.,  etc.,  is  a  jargon  which  no  thesis, 
however  abstruse,  necessitates. 

Divested  of  rhetoric,  the  book  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
to  the  Greek  Drama  'the  analytic  methods  of  art 
criticism,'  as  opposed  to  the  philological,  archaeo- 
logical or  literary  treatments  usually  employed.  The 
author  reverses  the  apparently  obvious  conclusion  that 
the  Greek  theatre  was  designed  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  Greek  drama,  and  sets  out  to  demonstrate  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  form  of  the  Attic  tragedy  was  deduced 
from,  and  necessitated  by,  the  theatre-form  which  had 
originated  as  the  scene  set  for  the  Dionysian  cult- 
festival  introduced  to  Athens  by  Pisistratus  (561-528 
B.C.).  In  short,  Dr.  Mahr  argues  that  the  drama  was 
made  for  the  theatre,  not  the  theatre  for  the  drama. 
This  conclusion  he  expands  to  formulate  a  principle: 
'It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  any  attempt 
to  transfer  a  drama  to  a  theatre  of  a  different  type  than 
the  one  for  which  it  has  been  created,  by  necessity 
changes  its  entire  character.' 

The  development  of  the  Epeisodia  (the  parts  of  dra- 
matic action  that  alternated  with  the  choral  parts  in 
Attic  tragedy)  is  taken  as  the  key  to  the  whole  evolution 
of  Greek  drama.  Setting  aside  the  style,  which,  like 
Zeus  on  pleasure  bent,  is  wrapt  in  cloud,  the  argument 
is  arresting  and  well  sustained.  Moreover,  the  author's 
analysis  of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  trammels  of  mysterious  dic- 
tion are  more  or  less  discarded,  and  sufficiently  lucid 
expression  is  given  to  remarkable  learning. — C.R.C. 
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A  MINIATURE  HISTORY  OE  THE  ENGLISH 
HOUSE 

By  J.  M.  Richards 

(London:   The   Architectural   Press.   3s.   6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

THE  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  the  English 
house  is  Nathaniel  Lloyd's  History  of  the  English 
House.  The  present  work  might  be  considered  an 
abridged  version,  as  most  of  the  illustrations  and 
chapter  and  verse  are  taken  from  the  greater  work. 
J.  M.  Richard's  handbook  is,  however,  brought  up 
to  date.  Lloyd's  book  ('the  parent  work')  finished  at 
the  Regency  period. 

The  value  of  A  Miniature  History  of  the  English  House 
lies  in  its  explicitness.  It  traces  the  development  of  the 
English  home  from  the  earliest  surviving  examples  to 
the  present  day.  As  an  outline  it  is  admirable. — R.W.S. 

ROMANTICISM  AND  THE  GOTHIC  REVIVAL 

By  Agnes  Addison,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  History  of  Art  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

(New  York:  Richard  R.  Smith,  $2.50) 

TO  endeavour  to  compress  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  150  pages  (plus  appendices)  a  pano- 
rama of  the  Gothic  Revival  in  all  its  aspects — 
poetry,  the  novel,  painting,  architecture,  etc. — is  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  Each  of  these  divisions  cries 
out  for  specialized  treatment.  To  the  Gothic  novel 
alone  the  Rev.  Montague  Summers  has  recently 
devoted  a  volume  of  over  400  pages* ;  and  this,  he 
tells  us,  is  but  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy  on  the  subject. 
Yet  the  Gothic  Revival  in  its  entirety  is  not  a  theme 
vast  enough  for  Miss  Addison's  ambition,  for  her  title 
embraces  the  limitless  and  nebulous  realm  of  'Ro- 
manticism' unqualified. 

The  roots  of  'Romance'  lie  buried  in  the  remotest 
past.  It  is  an  element  coaeval  with  the  human  imag- 
ination; but  the  word  has  its  origin  in  the  romans  or 
chivalrous  love-tales  of  the  Provencal,  the  'romance' 
language  par  excellence  (though  unnoticed  by  Miss 
Addison) .  The  Metaphysic  of  Love — the  Worship  of 
the  Ideal  Woman — was  the  mystery  that  sublimated 
Chivalry  and  in  reality  lay  at  the  heart  of  Romance; 
and  this  lovely  philosophy  came  to  its  full  flowering 
in  Provence:  Dante  found  it  there,  and  Petrarch.  If, 
too,  Gothic  architecture  embodied  visibly  the  urge 
to  adoration  in  the  mediaeval  heart,  that  desire's 
earliest  expression  was  the  'Romanesque'. 

It  is  with  architecture  that  Miss  Addison  is  most  at 
home.  She  is  obviously  on  familiar  terms  with  Barry 

*  The  Gothic  Quest  (The  Fortune  Press) ,  reviewed  in  our  last 
issue. 


and  Pugin  and  Gilbert  Scott.  Had  she  confined  her- 
self to  the  Revival  of  Gothic  Architecture,  her  book 
had  gained  greatly  in  distinction  and  importance. 
Her  treatment  of  the  novelists,  poets  and  painters  of 
the  Neo-Romantic  movement  is  unsatisfactory.  D.  G. 
Rossetti's  enormous  influence  is  ignored  save  for  the 
surprising  phrase:  'The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
of  the  1850's  is  often  considered  a  part  of  the  Roman- 
tic Movement' !  The  Gothic  novelists  are  dismissed 
with  astonishing  naivete:  'Clara  Reeve  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  were  two  of  the  most  successful  followers  of 
Walpole  in  the  writing  of  Gothic  Tales.  Their  novels 
were  full  of  horrors  and  so  were  those  of  Lewis,  who 
wrote  the  Monk,  Maturin  and  a  host  of  other  writers 
whose  popularity  continued  until  about  1820'  (sic)\ 
After  this,  it  is  refreshing  to  discover  an  appreciation 
of  Chateaubriand  and  of  the  power  he  wielded. 

'The  Gothic  Revival  in  the  United  States'  has  a 
special  chapter;  but  it  seems  to  have  found  no  ex- 
pression save  in  architecture!  To  conclude:  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  much  of  interest  crowded 
into  this  book,  which  should  be  judged  as  a  'survey',  not 
with  an  eye  for  any  particularity. — C.R.C. 

WOOD  CARVING 

By  Alan  Durst 

(London:  The  Studio.  'How  to  do  it'  Series. 
7s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

THIS  book,  as  the  name  of  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs  implies,  contains  practical  advice  and 
instruction  for  the  wood  carver.  The  author,  being 
himself  a  wood  carver,  is  able  to  explain  authoritative- 
ly the  essentials  regarding  the  art,  and  amongst  the 
illustrations  examples  of  his  own  works  are  included. 

The  view  that  wood  carving  is  a  humbler  activity  of 
sculpture  is  rightly  de-bunked. 

One  criticism — The  following  general  aesthetic  ob- 
servation is  not,  to  my  mind,  valid :  'Any  amplifica- 
tion, simplification  or  distortion  which  explains, 
summarizes  or  emphasizes  the  living  form  in  terms  of 
the  inanimate  material  of  a  carving  is  right  and 
inevitable.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  these  elements 
have  always  been  present  in  all  true  art,  of  which 
they  are,  in  effect,  the  very  essence. 
.  'On  the  other  hand,  every  kind  of  distortion  which, 
either  deliberately  or  through  incompetence,  runs 
counter  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  represented  while  leav- 
ing it  recognizable,  is  "falsification";  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  can  have  no  permanent  place  in  art'  (p.  36). 

The  meaning  of  the  above  is  made  a  little  clearer  by 
the  statement  (p.  8)  that  'The  need  for  an  apprecia- 
tion, not  merely  of  art,  but  of  the  sanity  which  all 
genuine  art  expresses  can  seldom,  if  ever,  have  been 
greater.'— R.W.S. 
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R.B.S.  MODERN  BRITISH  SCULPTURE 
(London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  21s.  net.  Illustrated) 

I COULD  have  wished  that  the  word  'modern'  had 
not  been  applied  to  this  book,  because  this  term  has 
become  a  symbol  of  much  that  is  eccentric  and  in- 
competent in  art.  It  is  of  course  part  of  the  journalistic 
necessity  to  be  up  to  date,  but  true  art  is  not  concerned 
with  dates,  but  with  immortality.  However,  a  study  of 
this  book  will  satisfy  the  critical  that  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Sculptors  are  not  seeking  any 
meretricious  or  fashionable  success  by  offering  us  some 
monstrous  and  unintelligible  theory,  but  are  pursuing 
the  ideal  of  pure  form  with  passionate  sincerity. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  produced  so  little  good 
sculpture  in  England  that  outstanding  works  in  this 
medium  are  very  few,  and  the  lives  of  the  two  greatest 
sculptors  were  the  tragic  result  of  a  misunderstanding 
of  their  idealism.  Alfred  Stevens  who,  in  another  age, 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  creators 
survives  only  in  the  Wellington  Memorial,  a  few  frag- 
ments and  his  magnificent  unfulfilled  sketches.  Alfred 
Gilbert  experienced  every  kind  of  success  and  failure, 
but  temperament  apart,  his  misfortunes  could  be  attri- 
buted to  a  zeal  for  perfection  in  the  expression  of  sculp- 
ture which  found  little  response  in  a  period  that  pre- 
ferred the  commonplace  to  the  inspiration  of  genius. 

The  supreme  difficulty  was  to  be  allowed  to  escape 
from  unimaginative  if  competent  prose  into  the  poetry 
of  symbolism  at  its  best.  The  Victorian  age  was  the  era 
of  the  top-hat  and  frock  coat  with  a  military  uniform 
and  a  toga  or  two  by  way  of  variety.  Sculpture  became 
a  business.  There  was  also  too  much  slick  modelling  and 
imitation,  too  little  thought  and  carving  of  merit. 

Change  for  the  better  began  just  before  the  last  war 
and  has  developed  consistently  ever  since.  Our  sculp- 
tors to-day  are  freer  in  idea,  sounder  in  technique  and 
more  broadly  educated.  They  have  looked  deeper  into 
the  sources  of  sculpture  and  grown  wiser  by  direct  com- 
munion with  the  Renaissance,  with  ancient  Greece  and 
other  great  schools.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  can- 
not express  a  mood  of  contemporary  realism,  as  witness 
the  powerful  statue,  The  Orator,  or  'agitator,'  in  over- 
coat, muffler,  trousers  and  boots,  by  Hermon  Cawthra, 
or  Mr.  Merrifield's  admirable  version  of  Lord  Carson 
in  a  lounge  suit.  I  mention  these  two  works  as  examples 
of  what  could  not  be  done  in  Victorian  monumental 
sculpture  because  they  are  above  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
vailing convention.  They  would  then  have  been  far  too 
vital  and  dramatic.  In  the  same  category  is  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury's  'reincarnation'  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  is 
human,  alive. 

As  proof  of  the  fecundity  of  design  which  is  surely  the 
basis  of  all  art  there  are  several  versions  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  idea  and  all  are  richly  dissimilar  one  from 
the  other;  and  none  that  does  not  reach  a  height 


beyond  the  sentimental.  The  Little  Flower,  by  Harold 
Brownsword,  is  distinguished  by  a  masterly  economy 
of  shape  that  blossoms  inevitably  from  the  marble 
block.  The  Sun  Flower,  by  Gilbert  Ledward,  has  that 
simplicity  of  structure  and  surface  only  achieved  by 
adapting  the  facts  of  nature  by  long  discipline  and  fine 
taste  to  the  purpose  of  art.  Mr.  William  McMillan 
comes  a  little  nearer  the  living  reality,  but  still  observes 
that  enchanting  but  essential  difference  between  imita- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  model.  Mr.  Wheeler's 
Madonna  and  Child  is  a  decorative  conception  which 
depends  for  its  grace  on  a  lyrical  linear  arrangement  of 
limbs,  hair  and  draperies.  Had  Botticelli  been  a  sculp- 
tor he  might  have  wrought  stone  in  this  way.  Mr.  Allan 
Howes  has  improvised  an  oriental  attitude  with  a  kind 
of  Graeco-Buddhist  effect.  As  for  single  figures,  Mr. 
Richard  Garbe's  silver  statuette,  St.  Martha,  comes  per- 
fectly into  the  fine  ecclesiastical  tradition  with  a  hint  of 
early  French  renaissance.  I  have  always  admired  the 
animals  and  birds  of  Mr.  Donald  Gilbert,  and  am  glad 
to  see  him  represented  by  one  of  his  best  works,  Turkey 
Cock,  so  broad  in  treatment  and  yet  so  carefully  organ- 
ized on  true  form. — A.B. 


SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

[Continued  from  p.  227] 

Lyons'  flagship  at  the  time  of  the  Crimea  and  also  took 
part  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  The  Royal 
Sovereign,  aquatinted  in  colours,  next  hails  us.  We 
salute  her  as  the  flagship  of  Vice-Admiral  Graves,  at 
the  Glorious  First  of  June  in  1 794,  and  again  at  Tra- 
falgar when  she  sailed  under  Collingwood.  The 
Victory,  dressed,  is  of  course  here,  in  lithograph,  and  in 
colour  aquatint,  saluting  Queen  Victoria.  The  Barfleur, 
of  90  guns,  built  as  early  as  1679,  we  illustrate  in  a  rare 
engraving  by  T.  Baston.  She  is  shown  at  anchor  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  under  Lord  Torrington,  to 
whom  the  picture  is  dedicated.  After  a  long  life  of 
adventure  and  vicissitude  she  was  broken  up  in  1783. 
So  much  for  a  few  of  the  warships,  but  the  mercantile 
clippers  and  steamships,  yachts  and  packets  are  almost 
as  interesting,  these  bringing  up  the  number  to  more 
than  four  hundred.  Many  of  these  prints  are  extremely 
rare  and  all  are  in  fine  condition.  The  annotated 
catalogue  is  excellent  and  should  be  preserved  as  a 
most  useful  work  of  reference. 

Elsewhere  in  the  current  issue  Messrs.  G.  Cockburn, 
the  old-established  jewellers,  goldsmiths  and  antique 
dealers  of  Edinburgh,  draw  attention  to  a  photograph 
showing  the  interior  of  their  reconstructed  premises  at 
2,  Shandwick  Place.  This  well-known  house  which  w  as 
founded  in  1879  occupies  a  leading  place  in  the  trade 
in  Scotland,  and  its  directors  are  members  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 
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IN   THE   AUCTION  ROOMS 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

FOR  their  first  sale  of  1939,  Christie's  had  cata- 
logued on  February  1 7th  the  collection  of  old 
and  modern  pictures,  the  property  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Holbrooke,  of  Bladon  Castle,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Thanks  to  foreign,  mainly  Dutch,  competition  a  total 
of  £6, 637  was  recorded.  Towards  this  sum,  £2,088  10s. 
was  contributed  by  three  small  panels  by  Dutch  artists, 
whose  works  are  rarely  seen  in  the  auction  rooms,  and 
the  spirited  bidding  for  each  resulted  in  a  marked  in- 
crease on  their  previous  saleroom  valuations.  The  first 
work,  showing  numerous  figures  on  a  frozen  river, 
skating  and  playing  games,  by  Berend  van  Avercamp, 
a  nephew  of  the  better-known  Hendrik  van  Avercamp, 
changed  hands  at  £651.  At  Christie's  in  July  1931  this, 
with  another  frozen  river  scene  by  the  same  artist, 
brought  £173  5s.  In  1910  Mr.  Holbrooke  gave  £756 
for  a  delightful  picture  of  a  laughing  Dutch  boy  and 
girl  playing  with  a  kitten,  by  Judith  Leyster.  It  now 
went  to  a  London  buyer  for  £986.  The  third  picture  re- 
ferred to,  A  Money  Changer  (a  bearded  man  in  brown  cloak 
and  tall  hat  seated  at  a  table  weighing  coins,  by  Karel  van  der 
Pluym,  whom  Rembrandt  engaged  as  tutor  to  his  son 
Titus,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1659)  cost  another 
London  buyer  £451  10s.  In  June  1859  when  cata- 
logued as  by  Rembrandt,  this  panel  brought  only 
£4  1  os.;  and  in  the  P.  W.  Flower  sale, 
when  offered  as  the  work  of  Van  der 
Pluym,  it  realized  £252  10s.  Other 
pictures  in  the  Holbrooke  collection  in- 
cluded a  small  panel  showing  three 
peasants,  smoking  and  conversing  in  an 
interior,  by  D.  Teniers,  which  fetched 
£231 ;  a  portrait  ofa  gentleman,  in 
black  dress,  seated,  resting  his  right  arm 
on  a  book,  by  Hendrik  Pot,  £105;  A 
Hawking  Party,  in  a  landscape,  by  N. 
Berchem,  £173  5s.;  A  Lake  Scene,  with 
peasants  and  cattle,  by  A.  Cuyp,  £1 73  5s. ; 
a  boy  in  a  brown  dress,  seated  at  a  table, 
working  with  compasses,  by  O.van  Deu- 
ren,  £120  15s.;  and  an  English  School 
double  portrait  of  George  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  his  wife,  Anne,  in  painted 
ovals  with  coats-of-arms,  £152  5s. 

Old  pictures  belonging  to  Captain  L. 
Inigo  Jones,  a  descendant  of  Inigo 
Jones,  the  architect  of  the  Banqueting 
House,  Whitehall,  and  others,  brought 
a  total  of  £5,221  at  Christie's  on  Feb- 
ruary 3rd.  The  highest  price,  £546,  was       landscape  by 


given  for  Romney's  portrait  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Henry  Rich- 
mond Gale,  of  Bardsea  Hall,  Lancashire,  whose  only 
daughter  married  the  Rev.  Inigo  Jones.  The  latter's 
portrait,  by  Hoppner,  sold  for  £241  10s.;  and  one 
of  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect,  attributed  to  Vandyck, 
£105.  From  other  sources  came  a  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  grey  coat  and  breeches  and  yellow  vest, 
standing  by  a  pillar,  ascribed  to  Gainsborough,  which 
brought  £157  1  os.;  The  Madonna  and  Child,  in  a  land- 
scape, attributed  to  Bouts,  £141  15s.;  and  a  portrait 
group  of  The  Misses  Wolfe,  of  Uphill  Castle,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  relations  of  General  Wolfe  of  Quebec,  by  Romney, 
£315.  In  the  same  rooms  on  March  3rd,  modern 
pictures  and  drawings,  from  various  sources,  realized 
£3,030.  The  more  notable  of  the  pictures  included  one 
ofa  girl,  seated,  in  a  travelling  coat,  by  Henri  Matisse, 
which  went  for  £220  1  os. ;  and  An  Italian  Peasant  Boy,  by 
A.  Mancini,  £141  15s.;  while  a  final  bid  of  £120  15s. 
was  made  for  a  water-colour  drawing,  Cisbury  Hill, 
near  Worthing,  Sussex,  by  Copley  Fielding,  1842;  and 
one  Entree  au  Jardin,  by  Cezanne,  sold  for  £  1 52  5s. 

At  Sotheby's  on  February  1 5th,  a  river  scene,  with  a 
city  and  windmills  on  the  horizon,  by  J.  van  Ruisdael, 
signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1665,  fetched  £125; 
and  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the  following  day  £105  was 
paid  for  a  mythological  subject,  ascribed  to  Tintoretto. 

On  March  7th,  Lofts  and  Warner  held  a  successful 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  FIRST  BARON  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX,  BY 
LAWRENCE  :  EARL  OF  LINCOLN'S  COLLECTION  :  CHRISTIE'S 


sale  of  the  remaining  contents  of  Halkyn  House,  Bel- 
grave  Square,  London,  the  property  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Beauchamp.  There  were  nearly  300  lots  offered  and  a 
total  of  -£3,866  was  recorded.  Nine  pictures  attributed 
to  Canaletto,  sold  separately,  aggregated  £1,611  15s. 
Among  these  were :  two  views  in  an  Italian  town,  which 
realized  £483;  St.  Mark's  Square,  Venice,  £252;  Rome, 
with  St.  Peter's  in  the  distance,  £220  10s. ;  and  Venice,  with 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  £23 1 . 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

AT  the  time  of  writing,  the  most  interesting  sale 
-tA-under  this  heading  was  that  of  various  properties 
at  Sotheby's  on  March  3rd.  Here,  the  chief  lot,  a  very 
fine  Chippendale  mahogany  suite,  comprising  six 
chairs  and  two  'love  seats,'  changed  hands  at  £740. 
The  pieces,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  Dictionary 
of  English  Furniture  (Vol.  Ill,  fig.  46),  have  carved 
hooped  top  rails,  while  the  pierced  and  interlaced 
splats  are  scrolled  at  the  sides,  carved  with  foliage  and 
pierced  at  the  centre  with  a  heart-shaped  motif,  and 
the  upholstered  seats  are  raised  on  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  scroll  feet.  A  bracket  clock,  the  movement 


by  Joseph  Knibb,  enclosed  in  an  ebonized  'basket-top' 
case,  and  an  eighteenth-century  walnut  and  laburnum 
marquetry  tall-case  clock,  with  movement  by  Daniel 
Quare,  each  made  £\  35 ;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  serpen- 
tine-shaped commodes,  each  fitted  with  four  long 
graduated  drawers,  and  standing  on  raised  moulded 
base  with  bracket  feet  of  ogee  outline,  fetched  £260; 
another  pair,  very  similar,  evidently  the  work  of  the 
same  cabinet-maker,  £310;  and  an  early  Chippendale 
bookcase-secretaire,  the  upper  part  with  broken  archi- 
tectural pediment,  finely  carved  with  'egg-and-tongue' 
dentil  and  foliate  mouldings,  £220. 

Christie's  sale  on  February  21st  included  a  gold 
carnet-de-bal,  the  body  overlaid  with  panels  of  trans- 
lucent dark-blue  enamel,  and  set  with  the  motto 
Souvenir  d'amitie  in  rose  diamonds  and  a  medallion  por- 
trait of  Louis  XV  in  grisaille,  by  Joseph-Etienne  Blerzy, 
Paris,  1772.  This  piece,  which  brought  £150,  is  said 
to  have  been  presented  by  Louis  XV  to  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia.  An  early  nineteenth-century 
Swiss  gold  telescope,  the  body  entirely  overlaid  with 
turquoise  enamel,  sold  for  £120;  and  a  gold  snuff-box, 
enamelled  en plein  with  views  in  river  and  mountainous 
landscapes,  and  set  with  a  portrait  of  Frederick  William 
IV  of  Prussia,  bearing  the  Paris  hall-marks  for  the 
period  between  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and  1 797, 
£100.  This  box  is  believed  to  have  been  presented  by 
Frederick  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  a  seventeenth-century  English  cream 
lacquer  cabinet,  decorated  in  colours  with  Chinese 
figures  in  landscapes,  resting  on  a  silvered  wood  stand 
with  scroll  legs,  found  a  buyer  at  £294. 

In  addition  to  the  Beauchamp  Canalettos,  referred 
to  above,  the  sale  at  Belgrave  Square  on  March  7th  also 
included  several  Dresden  porcelain  figures.  A  large  one 
of  a  bittern  brought  £140;  a  pair  of  jays  on  oak  tree 
stumps,  £  1 25,  and  a  pair  of  peacocks,  £90. 

A  sale  of  musical  instruments  at  Puttick  and  Simp- 
son's, February  16th,  included  a  violin,  by  Joannes  Bap- 
tistaGuadagnini,  Parma,  1 767,  which  realized £2 70;  one, 
labelled  and  ascribed  to PetrusGuarnerius,  Venice,  £180 ; 
another,  by  Camillus  Camilli,  Mantua,  c.  1740,  £80. 

SILVER 

CHRISTIE'S  first  silver  sale  of  the  year  was  that  of 
a  collection  belonging  to  Frances,  Lady  Ashbur- 
ton,  which  took  place  on  February  15th.  Bidding 
throughout  was  keen,  and  the  100  lots  catalogued 
realized  a  total  of  £3,848.  A  two-handled  cup  and 
cover,  on  circular  foot,  engraved  with  the  arms  (eight- 
eenth-century) of  Rowe,  of  Tolesby  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
and  bearing  the  hall-mark  date  letter  for  1691  and  the 
maker'smark  T.A.  or  J. A.  inmonogram  (380Z.  iodwt.), 
sold  for  80s.  per  oz. ;  pieces  engraved  with  the  Ashbur- 
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ton  arms  or  crest  included  a  set  of  twenty-four  dinner- 
plates,  with  shaped  gadrooncd  borders,  by  Andrew 
Fogelberg,  1776  (394  oz.  7  dwt.),  which  fetched  10s.  6d. 
per  oz. ;  another  set  of  twenty-four,  also  dated  1 776  and 
by  the  same  maker  (397  oz.  4  dwt.),  10s. ;  a  Victorian 
(Britannia  Standard)  plain  oblong  'Treasury'  ink- 
stand (g40z.),  5s.  8d. ;  a  pair  of  two-handled  oval  soup- 
tureens,  covers  and  liners,  each  on  four  claw  feet,  18 19 
(333  oz.),  15s.;  a  set  of  four  candelabra,  each  with 
branches  for  two  lights,  by  Benjamin  Laver,  1781  (234  oz. 
10  dwt.),  12s.  3d.;  a  suite  of  four  oval  meat-dishes,  by 
Thomas  Heming,  1776  (214  oz.),  13s.;  and  a  hot-water 
jug,  stand  and  lamp,  by  Paul  Storr,  1807  (52  oz.),  13s. 
The  chief  lots  in  a  sale  on  February  22nd  were  in  the 
property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Holbrooke.  Among  these  was 
a  small  wine  cup,  on  trumpet-shaped  foot,  the  body 
punched  with  formal  rosettes  and  matted  scrolls,  no 
maker's  mark,  c.  1630  (2  oz.  1  dwt.),  which  changed 
hands  at  2 1  os.  per  oz. ;  a  plain  taperstick,  on  octagonal 
moulded  base  and  baluster  stem,  by  Lewis  Mettayer, 
1708,  engraved  with  the  inscription  'Gr.  Pitt'  (4  oz. 
6  dwt.),  95s. ;  another,  on  moulded  hexagonal  base,  by 
Richard  Greene,  1721  (3  oz.  5  dwt.),  86s. ;  a  cream-jug,  in 
the  form  of  a  cow,  with  lid  in  its  back  surmounted  by 
a  fly,  by  John  Schuppe,  1 758  (5  oz.  3  dwt.),  72s. ;  and  a 
miniature  tankard  and  cover,  i\  in.  high,  by  George 
Middleton,  1694,  sold  'all  at'  for  £27.  On  March  1st, 
a  plain  pear-shaped  cream-ewer,  with  double-scroll 
handle,  by  Humphrey  Payne,  1734  (2  oz.  14  dwt.),  made 
140s.  per  oz. ;  a  pair  of  taper-sticks,  each  on  square  base, 
by  Matthew  Cooper,  1729  (6  oz.  5  dwt.),  1 15s.;  a  plain 
cup,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  by  Nathaniel  Gulliver, 
1725  (7  oz.  11  dwt.),  150s. ;  a  plain  two-handled  cup 
and  cover,  with  scroll  handles  and  engraved  with  a 
coat-of-arms,  by  Humphrey  Payne,  171 1  (28  oz.  6  dwt.) 
105s. ;  another,  by  Samuel  Wastell,  1705  (31  oz.  1 1  dwt.), 
78s.;  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover,  with  scroll 
handle  and  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  1681,  maker's 
mark  D.G.  and  two fleur-de-lys  in  a  lozenge,  engraved  with 
a  coat-of-arms  about  1750  (28  oz.  8  dwt.),  82s.;  a  late 
fifteenth-century  English  spoon  (possibly  Leicester), 
with  lion  sejant  top,  facing  sinister,  an  unusual  position, 
bearing  the  mark  of  a  cinquefoil  in  a  dotted  circle,  brought 
£70  'all  at';  and  a  small  model  barge  yacht,  on  four 
wheels,  fitted  with  mast,  sail,  cannon  and  crew,  and 
inscribed  'Holland,'  £75. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  February  23rd,  an  eighteenth- 
century  milk  jug  or  creamer,  by  Paul  Revere,  junr.,  c. 
1780  (7  oz.  18  dwt.),  sold  'all  at'  for  £210;  and  a  bleed- 
ing bowl  or  porringer,  by  the  same  maker,  c.  1758 
(5  oz.),  -£60.  Paul  Revere,  Junr.  (1735-18 18),  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  of  American  silversmiths,  learnt 
his  trade  in  his  father's  shop  in  Boston,  Mass.  Other  'all 
at'  prices  included  £80  for  a  set  of  twelve  dinner-plates, 
each  engraved  with  a  crest,  by  John  Laughlin,  Dublin, 
c.  1760  (181  oz.);  £19  given  by  the  National  Museum 


of  Wales  for  an  oblong  inkstand,  1829  (34  07 ■  3  dwt.), 
inscribed  'A  Token  of  Respect  and  Esteem  from  the 
Privates  of  the  Royal  Maylor  Cavalry  to  their  Colonel, 
Sir  Richard  Puleston,  Bart.,  1829';  and  £200  for  a 
circular  tazza,  resting  on  a  high  collet  foot,  1638, 
maker's  mark  possibly  B.F.  (9  oz.  1 1  dwt.).  On  March 
9th,  a  parcel-gilt  silver  watch,  with  movement  by 
Abraham  Gribelin,  c.  1610,  a  famous  maker  who  moved 
from  Blois  to  Paris  and  in  1631  became  horologer  to 
Louis  XIII,  changed  hands  at  £410.  The  engraved 
dial,  with  raised  hour  ring,  has  two  pointers  and  shows 
the  days  and  months  of  the  year,  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  and  the  age  and  phases  of  the  moon.  The  case, 
probably  of  Italian  workmanship,  is  superbly  chased 
with  Orpheus  charming  the  animals,  the  nine  Muses, 
Minerva,  Venus,  Juno  and  other  subjects.  Watches  by 
Gribelin  are  in  the  British  and  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums,  London. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  sale  of  a  selected  portion  of  the  well-known 
collection  of  old  and  rare  music  and  books  on 
music,  the  property  of  Mr.  Godfrey  E.  P.  Arkwright,  a 
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name  that  will  always  be 
honoured  by  English  musical 
scholars,  brought  a  total  of 
£1,708  1 6s.  at  Sotheby's  on 
February  14th.  The  highest 
price,  £86,  was  given  for  a 
copy  of  John  Danyel's  Songs 
for  the  Lute,  Viol  and  Voice, 
printed  byT.  East  for  Thom- 
as Adams,  'At  the  Signe  of 
the  White  Lyon  in  Paules 
Church-yard,'  1606.  Orlan- 
do Gibbons's  The  First  Set  of 
Madrigals  and  Mottets  of  Five 
Parts,  1 6 1 2,  made  £54 ;  John 
Farmer's  The  First  Set  of  Eng- 
lish Madrigals;  To  Four  Voices, 
r599>  £44;  Thomas  Camp- 
ion's Songs  of  Mourning;  Be- 
wailing the  .  .  .  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  161 3,  £35;  the  same 
author's  The  Description  of  a 
Maske,  16 14,  £38;  John  Co- 
pario's  (or  Cooper)  Funeral 
Teares.  For  the  Death  of.  .  .  the 
Earle  uf Devonshire,  1 606,  £38 ; 
and  a  series  of  fifty  early 
scores  of  Handel's  various 
works,  sold  separately, 
brought  a  total  of  £55.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Creswick,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library, 

gave  £44  for  Thomas  Weelkes's  Ballets  and  Madrigals 
to  Five  Voices,  1608;  and  £42  for  John  Ward's  The  First 
Set  of  English  Madrigals.  .  .  .  With  a  Mourning  Song  in 
Memory  of  Prince  Henry,  1 6 1 3 . 

On  March  8th  the  same  auctioneers  concluded  a 
three-day  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts,  from  various 
sources,  for  a  total  of  £4,989.  The  items  offered  on  the 
first  day  included  a  complete  set  of  books  printed  at  the 
Kelmscott  Press.  Sold  separately,  the  54  works  brought 
a  total  of  £334 — the  highest  price,  £94,  being  paid  for 
the  edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  published  in  1896.  A 
series  of  1 18  letters  from  Count  Tolstoy  and  members 
of  his  family  to  Aylmer  Maude,  his  biographer  and 
English  translator,  dating  from  1897  to  191 1,  in  which 
numerous  passages  in  Tolstoy's  works  are  discussed  and 
explained,  brought  £70.  On  the  second  day,  a  fifteenth- 
century  French  manuscript  song-book,  formerly  the 
property  of  Niville  de  la  Chaussee  (Dramatist,  1692- 
1754),  realized  £750;  a  fifteenth-century  French  il- 
luminated manuscript  Book  of  Hours,  with  18  large  and 
4  small  miniatures,  £205.  The  third  day's  sale  was 
confined  to  the  collection  of  letters  and  documents 
known  as  the  'Hartwell  Papers,'  removed  from  Hart- 
well  House,  near  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire.  Details 
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of  these  papers  were  given 
in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  and  the  190 
lots  offered  brought  a  total  of 
£1,322.  Prices  ranged  from 
1  os.  to  the  £54  given  for 
three  metal  boxes  contain- 
ing letters  and  papers  of  Sir 
WilliamLee,  the5thBaronet, 
three  commissions  signed  by 
George  III,  and  account 
books.  A  large  number  of  the 
letters  are  addressed  to  Sir 
William  in  his  capacity  of 
officer  commanding  the 
1 6th,  or  Queen's  Light  Dra- 
goons, and  they  give  an  en- 
lightening picture  of  the  mil- 
itary life  of  the  period  ( 1 777— 
1 800) .  The  series  of  papers 
and  documents  relating  to 
the  formation  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  gardens  at  Kew 
remained  unsold. 

At  Puttick  and  Simpson's 
on  February  1 6th  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  an  un- 
finished trio  of  100  bars,  for 
violin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
by  Mozart,  fetched  £120. 
This  manuscript,  which  was 
purchased  on  behalf  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  was  originally  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  Fuchs,  member  of  the  Court 
Chapel  of  Vienna,  who  received  it  from  the  son  of  the 
composer.  It  was  subsequently  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  Walmsley,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1856,  and  presented  to  Dr.  Charles  Steggall 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ward,  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  now  sold  by  order  of  Mrs.  Percy  Allen. 


FORTHCOMING  SALES 

ON  Thursday,  May  4th,  will  be  sold  at  Christie's 
a  collection  of  fine  French  furniture,  savonnerie 
carpets  and  objects  of  vertu,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  A  collection  of  pictures  (of 
the  same  owner)  will  be  disposed  of  the  following  day. 

For  April  26th  and  27th,  and  May  3rd  and  4th, 
the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York,  have 
catalogued  the  interesting  collection  of  manuscripts 
and  first  editions  of  English  and  American  authors  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  A.  Spoor,  one-time  President  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company. 


THE  property  of  a  lady 

SOLD  AT  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S 
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Silver  Tobacco  Box  made  in  1693  during  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Mak  er  s  ma  rk  H.  E. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  CONFERENCE,  1939 


FOLLOWING  the  Association's  Annual  Conference 
in  the  Provinces,  which  was  held  at  Birmingham  on 
Friday,  March  3rd  ,a  dinner  was  given  by  the  Association  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Birmingham  and 
other  distinguished  guests.  After  the  Royal  toasts  had 
been  honoured,  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey  proposed  that  of  the 
'The  City  of  Birmingham,'  congratulating  the  City  on  the 
success  of  its  recent  exhibitions,  and  especially  the  Heraldic 
Exhibition  of  1936.  The  Lord  Mayor  acknowledged  the 
toast.  He  welcomed  the  suggestion  that  the  Association 
should  collaborate  with  the  Provincial  Museums  in  the 
arrangement  of  exhibitions,  an  arrangement  that  is  being 
seriously  considered. 

The  toast  of  the  B.A.D.A.  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Lane,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Association's  high 
standards  and  undoubted  achievements.  It  had  'earned 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who,  as  private  collectors 
or  directors  of  public  museums,  are  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  the  beautiful  survivals  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  past  ages.'  He  stressed  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
drawing  particular  attention  to  its  energy  in  promoting  a 
'just  and  honourable  practice  in  the  conduct  of  business 
and  the  suppression  of  malpractice  :  so  excellently  has  it 
succeeded  that  it  has  made  the  path  of  the  furniture  faker 
more  difficult  than  it  was.'  He  recalled  the  recognition  of 
the  Association  as  the  certifying  authority  appointed  by 
the  Dominion  Governments  with  regard  to  the  free  im- 
portation of  antiques,  and  dwelt  upon  the  benefits  it  had 
secured  to  its  members  through  co-operation.  In  conclu- 
sion the  speaker  congratulated  the  Association  on  'the 
forthcoming  attainment  of  its  majority.' 

Mr.  J.  Bernard  Perret,  the  President,  replied  for  the 
Association.  He  reviewed  its  twenty-one  years  of  service : 
'to-day  it  stood  in  a  position  where  it  was  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  whole 
antique  trade  in  this  country.'  The  protection  of  the 
public  in  matters  relating  to  the  authenticity  of  the  works 
of  art  they  purchased,  and  the  practical  achievement  of 
the  Association  in  its  official  capacity  as  certifying  authority 
to  the  Dominion  Governments  were  points  of  general 
interest  dealt  with  in  the  President's  speech. 


Mr.  Ernest  Etheridge  proposed  'The  Guests,'  for  whom 
Sir  Bertram  Ford  and  Wing-Commander  J.  A.  Cecil 
Wright,  M.P.,  responded.  The  former  asked  pertinently 
'whether  it  was  possible  to  link  the  modern  and  the 
antique  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  those 
things  that  made  for  the  greatness  of  the  country.  Those 
who  know  how  to  read  what  the  past  had  to  tell  realized 
the  value  of  what  was  past  in  the  making  of  what  was  to 
come.'  The  latter  spoke  with  authority  on  the  political 
outlook  and  its  influence  upon  the  antique  trade.  He  was, 
he  said,  an  optimist  and  was  now  'more  optimistic  than 
ever.'  He  believed  that  we  were  'on  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  great  prosperity.'  The  depression  following  the 
international  crisis  was  never  really  justified.  The 
Antique  trade  had  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
through  the  general  state  of  uneasiness,  for  it  was  a  luxury 
trade,  and  consequently  among  the  first  to  feel  a  depres- 
sion and  the  last  to  receive  the  benefit  of  increasing  con- 
fidence. We  had,  he  said,  passed  through  a  very  difficult 
time  in  international  politics,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
some  of  our  financial  interests  in  this  country  need  have 
suffered  from  'the  jitters'  so  much  as  they  have  :  'I  think 
on  the  whole  things  have  never  been  so  bad  as  many 
people  have  represented  them  in  this  country.'  He  spoke 
of  the  British  Industries  Fair  and  predicted  'a  tremendous 
revival  in  trade.'  '  The  clouds  of  possible  war  are  slowly 
rolling  away.  We  can  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
feelings  of  absolute  calm,  and  with  feelings  of  confidence 
so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned.' 

Besides  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Birming- 
ham and  others  mentioned  above,  the  guests  included 
Alderman  and  Mrs.  Horace  E.  Goodby,  Mr.  Graham 
Baron  Ash,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Bigwood,  Mr.  Frank  Hayward, 
Mr.  Horatio  Lane  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Whitley. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  March  4th,  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation visited  Ragley  Hall,  Alcester,  Warwickshire,  on 
the  invitation  of  Brigadier-General  Lord  Henry  C.  Sey- 
mour, D.S.O.,  thus  bringing  to  an  appropriate  conclusion 
a  most  successful  Conference. 

A  List  of  Members  may  be  obtained  free  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  the  above  address. 


if.  This  page  will  be  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  igi8. — Editor. 
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le  of  a  Pair  of  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany 
Ladder-back  Arm-chairs. 


An  unusual  Antique  Six-fold  Leather  Screen  finely 
painted   in  the  classical  style.    It  is  9  ft.  high. 
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JOHN  BELL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  Central  3090 
Telegraphic  Address:  'Antiques,  Aberdeen' 
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A  small  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Knee-nole  Wpt  f| 
with  slide.    Length  33  ins. 


A  very  rare  Set  of  George  III  Silver  Table  Lights  comprising  Paii 
Candelabra  and  Ten  Candlesticks.    Sheffield,  1816-181 
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WILLIAM    DOBSON'S  SELF-PORTRAITS 

By  EMILE  CAMMAERTS 


ONE  of  the  results  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  Exhibition,  held  last  year  at 
Burlington  House,  was  to  bring  to  the 
fore  the  personality  of  William  Dobson  and  to 
stimulate  the  study  of  his  works.  Dobson  ap- 
peared no  longer  as  a  humble  disciple  of  Van 
Dyck,  but  as  an  original  master  of  great  power 
whose  early  death  was  a  tragic  loss  to  the 
English  School  of  Painting. 

He  entered  the  Van  Dyck  studio  as  a  scho- 
lar or  collaborator  prob- 
ably in  1635,  at  tne  aSe  °f 
twenty-five;  he  succeeded 
the  master  as  sergeant 
painter  of  Charles  I  in  1641, 
and  died  in  1646.  As  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced any  outstanding 
work  before  1638,  most  of 
his  best  portraits  must  have 
been  painted  within  eight 
years.  We  know,  from  Ver- 
tue,  that  he  led  an  extrava- 
gant life,  was  imprisoned 
for  debts,  and  released 
shortly  before  his  death  by 
an  official  of  the  King's 
Treasury.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  shattered  his 
hopes,  hampered  his  activi- 
ty and  wrecked  his  fortune. 

The  best-known  Dobson 
self-portrait  hangs  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 
It  shows  us  the  head  of  a 
handsome  man  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five,  with 
long  brown  hair,  in  cavalier 
fashion,  brown,  wide-open 
eyes,  full  lips  and  slightly 
turned-up  moustaches  (No. 
i) .  This  appears  to  be  a  good 
replica,  painted  no  doubt 
at  a  later  date,  of  an  origin- 
al Dobson  self-portrait  in 
Lord  Jersey's  collection,  in 


which  the  expression  of  the  sitter  is  more 
eager,  more  energetic  (No.  ii).  Another  ver- 
sion of  this  work  appears  as  the  central  figure 
in  the  group  at  Albury  Park,  showing  Sir 
Charles  Cotterell,  the  Artist  and  'Sir  Bal- 
thazar Gerbier'*  (the  latter's  identification  is 
questionable)  (No.  iii).  From  these  works  we 
gather  a  definite  impression  of  Dobson — a 

*  The  person  described  as  Gerbier  is  almost  certainly  Sir 
Endymion  Porter. — Editors. 


No.  I.— THE  SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  DOBSON  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
THIS  PORTRAIT  IS  A  REPLICA  OF  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  EARL  OF  JERSEY'S  COLLECTION 
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No.  II. —  WILLIAM  DOBSON  :  SELF-PORTRAIT  IN  THE  EARL  OF  JERSEY'S  COLLECTION 


young  artist-courtier,  full  of  life  and  energy. 

In  contrast  with  these  pictures  stands  the  so- 
called  Dobson  and  his  Wife,  formerly  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  which  hangs  in  the  Blue  Room 
Buckingham  Palace  (No.  v).  Mr.  Collins  in 
Baker  who,  as  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  pic- 
tures, had  ample  opportunity  of  examining 
the  group,  declared  in  his  work  on  Lely  and  the 
Stuart  Portrait  Painters  ( 1 9 1 2)  that  it  was  'a  ver- 
sion of  a  puzzling  portrait  ascribed  to  Van 
Dyck  and  certainly  not  Dobson  and  his  wife.' 
He  added  that  the  original  was  'in  a  private 
collection  in  Antwerp  or  Brussels.' 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  last 
April  in  the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Brussels,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention 


of  my  audience  to  Dobson's 
works  which  are  too  little 
known  abroad.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  receive  the  next 
day  an  invitation  to  examine  a 
picture  hanging  in  a  private 
collection  in  the  town,  which 
was  'supposed  to  be  a  Dobson.' 
I  was  still  more  surprised,  when 
I  called,  to  discover  that  I  had 
not  been  misled  by  the  owner 
and  that  I  found  myself  con- 
fronted with  a  portrait  of  a 
man,  which  possessed  all  the 
characteristics  of  Dobson's 
broad  and  vivid  style.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  back- 
ground had  been  painted  over 
in  several  places  and  that  part 
of  another  figure  on  the  right  of 
the  life-size  'Gentleman' (three- 
quarters,  sitting)  had  been 
clumsily  effaced.  This  was  not 
the  complete  canvas  but  only 
part  of  it,  the  other  part  hav- 
ing been  cut  off.  I  heard  since 
that  it  had  been  damaged  by 
fire  (No.  vi) . 

The  owner,  Madame  Mayer- 
Warnant,  informed  me  that  the 
portrait  had  been  purchased  in 
a  public  sale  in  1892  and  exhib- 
ited in  Brussels  (1897)  and  in 
Antwerp  ( 1 899)  as  a  Gentleman 
by  Van  Dyck.  At  the  Exhibition 
of  Belgian  Art  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  held 
in  Brussels  in  1 9 1  o,  it  was  shown  as  the  Portrait 
of  William  Dobson  by  Van  Dyck.  Why  Dobson 
was  brought  in  at  that  date,  I  was  unable  to 
discover.  The  owner's  present  belief  that  if  the 
portrait  was  not  Dobson  himself  it  was  a  Dob- 
son is  founded  on  more  recent  evidence. 

In  1935,  her  brother-in-law,  M.  Albert 
Warnant,  noticed  at  the  sale  of  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Collection  in  London,  a  miniature 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  'William  Dobson, 
portrait  of  the  artist,  three-quarter  face  to  left, 
with  long  flowing  hair,  in  black  doublet 
slashed  with  white  and  white  lawn  collar; 
brown  background.'  After  purchasing  the 
miniature,  he  was  able  to  compare  it  with  the 
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No.  III. — GROUP  BY  WILLIAM  DOBSON  :  LEFT  TO  RIGHT— SIR  BALTHAZAR  GERBIER  ?  (PROBABLY  SIR  ENOYMION 
PORTER),  WILLIAM  DOBSON,  AND  SIR  CHARLES  COTTERELL   :  IN  THE  DUCHESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND'S  COLLECTION 


Brussels  picture  and  to  convince  himself  that 
the  first  was  an  exact  replica  of  the  face  and 
shoulders  of  the  second  (No.  iv). 

Why  did  the  miniature  figure  as  Dobson's 
self-portrait  in  the  Sale's  catalogue  ?  A  refer- 
ence to  Williamson's  Catalogue  of  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Collection  showed  that  the  author  had 
come  to  this  conclusion  through  a  comparison 
with  the  picture  in  the  Royal  Collection  men- 
tioned above,  probably  when  the  latter  still 
hung  at  Hampton  Court,  where  it  was  men- 
tioned in  E.  Law's  Catalogue  ( 1 898)  as  Dobson 
and  his  Wife.  This  was  no  doubt  confirmed  by 
the  inscription  William  Dobson  at  the  back  of 
the  miniature.  The  Catalogue  adds:  'There 
are  two  replicas,  one  I  believe,  at  Oxford.' 

There  remained  only  to  examine  the  double 
portrait  now  at  Buckingham  Palace,  which  I 
was  able  to  do  a  few  weeks  ago,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  and  the  Lord 


Chamberlain.  As  I  climbed  the  ladder — the 
picture  hangs  in  an  inaccessible  position  on 
top  of  one  of  the  large  folding  doors — I  was 
able  to  verify  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  por- 
trayed in  the  Brussels  picture,  in  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  miniature  and  in  Buckingham  Palace 
are  one  and  the  same  person.  I  could  further 
ascertain  that  the  latter  work  was  a  complete 
version  of  the  partly  destroyed  Brussels  pic- 
ture. In  the  latter,  the  dark  rock  behind  the 
lady's  head  has  been  painted  over  and  the 
man's  hand  crudely  restored;  the  tree  and 
foliage  on  the  left  are  scarcely  visible.  Other- 
wise, the  left  parts  of  the  two  canvases  are  so 
much  alike  that  it  seems  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  original  and  which  the  copy.  The  two 
works  seem  to  be  replicas,  no  doubt  by  Dob- 
son, of  the  same  composition. 

But  is  the  sitter  Dobson,  and  on  accountof  this 
fresh  evidence,  should  the  designation  given 
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to  the  Buckingham  Palace 
picture  be  preserved? 

The  contrast  between  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery's 
and  Lord  Jersey's  portraits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Brussels  and  Buckingham 
Palace  portraits  on  the 
other,  is  self-evident.  In  the 
latter  the  eyes  are  half 
closed,  under  heavy  eyelids, 
the  moustache  is  drooping, 
the  chin  heavier,  the  ex- 
pression grave  and  tired. 
We  are  faced  with  an  older 
man,  which  is  particularly 
puzzling  if  we  remember 
the  very  short  period  dur- 


No.  IV.— MINIATURE,  DESCRIBED  AS  WILLIAM 
DOBSOX  :  M.  ALBERT  WARNANT'S  COLLECTION 


ing  which  Dobson  painted 
his  best  works.  If  the  Buck- 
ingham Palace  picture  and 
its  replicas  were  painted 
during  the  last  years  of 
Dobson'schequeredcareer, 
it  might  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  by  the 
fact  that  the  political  and 
financial  tribulations  of  the 
artist  had  left  their  marks 
upon  him,  and  that,  in  the 
Romantic  spirit  so  often 
shown  by  Van  Dyck  in  his 
own  self-portraits,  he  was 
inclined  to  lay  stress  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Collins  Baker,  whose 
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authority  in  the  matter  I  do  not  wish  to  ques- 
tion, is  very  categorical  in  his  Stuart  Painters, 
but  seems  shortly  afterwards  to  have  altered 
his  opinion.  In  a  contribution  to  Thieme's 
Allgemeines  Lexikon,  published  the  next  year 
(191 3),  he  speaks  of  two  different  'versions,' 
'Fassungen,'  of  Dobson's  self-portrait,  one  based 
on  the  picture  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
the  other  on  the  'Hampton  Court'  group. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  definitely,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compare  the  evidence 
on  which  both  identifications  are  made.  As  far 
as  the  Buckingham  Palace  picture  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  unable  to  discover  the  reason 
which  led  the  author  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Catalogue  to  state  that  the  picture  repre- 
sented 'Dobson  and  his  Wife.'  Concerning  the 
portrait  in  Lord  Jersey's  collection,  Mr.  Hake, 
Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  to 
whom  I  submitted  my  difficulty,  showed  me 
convincing  documents,  pointing  to  its  authen- 


k  l  — THE  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MADAME  MAYER-WARNANT 
TION  OF  A   REPLICA  OF  THE    PAINTING    AT  BITKINGHAM  PALACE 


No.  VII.— PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  DOBSON,  AGED  36  :  FROM  AN 
ENGRAVING    BY    JOSIAS    ENGLISH    (1630-1718)   :  SIGNED  J.E. 


ticity  as  far  as  the  description  of  the  sitter  is 
concerned.  First,  a  mezzotint  by  G.  White, 
who  died  in  1730,  depicting  the  artist  under 
the  same  features;  and  secondly  the  repro- 
duction of  an  engraving  by  J.  English  (J.E., 
1630  1 718),  showing  a  debauched  Dobson 
'aged  36,'  that  is  to  say  during  the  year  of  his 
death,  with  a  loose  mouth  and  distorted  fea- 
tures (No.  vii) — almost  a  caricature  of  the 
dashing  courtier  in  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, but  quite  recognizable  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Buckingham  Palace  portrait. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  engraver  was 
only  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  Dobson's 
death,  but  his  work,  even  if  not  drawn  from 
life,  must  be  based  on  some  contemporary 
document,  and  should  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  a  difference  of  age  cannot 
justify  the  contrast  between  the  two  types 
represented  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
and  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Therefore  the 
group  in  Brussels  and  the  picture  in  the  Royal 
Collection,  although  connected  with  Dobson's 
work,  cannot  be  considered  as  self-portraits. 
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DAMASKS    AND    VELVETS  AT 
HAMPTON  COURT 


By    G.    F.    WINGFIELD  DIGBY 


SILK  damasks  and  velvets  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  furnishing  of  a 
palace  or  great  house  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Apart  from  win- 


No.  I. — CRIMSON  SILK  DAMASK,  1699  :  FROM  AN  ANTE-ROOM  AT 
HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE  :  IN  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


dow  curtains,  the  beds  and  canopies  of  State 
were  hung  with  the  most  costly  materials  and 
chairs  and  stools  were  covered  in  stuffs  to 
match.  But  although  dates  are  freely  assigned 
by  'Connoisseurs'  to  the  remnants  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  actually  there  are  extremely 
few  pieces  which  can  be  exactly  dated ,  or  upon 
which  a  chronology  for  taste  in  design  and 
material  can  be  based.  For  this  reason,  the 
sumptuous  silks  which  furnish  the  royal  apart- 
ments built  for  William  and  Mary  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  are  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
for  the  estimates  and  receipted  accounts  for 
these  silks  still  exist  (preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum) and  make  it  possible  to  know  not  only 
the  year  in  which  the  different  pieces  were 
ordered,  but  also  the  exact  prices  estimated 
and  paid  for  them.  The  accounts  have  already 
been  used  in  discussing  the  furnishings  at 
Hampton  Court,  but  most  fully  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Rutherford  in  his  three  valuable  articles  in 
Old  Furniture  (vol.  II),  from  which  my  quota- 
tions from  the  accounts  (but  not  the  first  draft 
of  the  estimates)  are  taken.  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  to  illustrate  certain  magnifi- 
cent fabrics  which  can  be  precisely  dated  and 
which  still  embellish  Hampton  Court;  the 
attribution  of  the  furnishings  in  question  have 
been  definitely  established  in  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's articles  and  elsewhere. 

The  crimson  damask,  which  was  used  to 
cover  the  two  Canopies  of  State  ordered  for 
William  III  (Nos.  i-iv)  and  now  in  the  Audi- 
ence Chamber  and  King's  First  Presence 
Chamber,  can  be  dated  to  the  year  1699, 
when  the  estimates  in  their  final  form  were 
signed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  bills 
of  1 699-1 700  this  damask  is  mentioned  as  fol- 
lows: 'For  232  yds:  of  rich  Crimson  Genoa 
Damask  for  two  Canopys  of  State  etc.  ...  at 
24/-  per  yd.',  and  it  was  bought  of  William 
Portall,  merchant.  The  damask  was  exten- 
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No.  II. — CANOPY  OF  STATE  ;  OF  CRIMSON  DAMASK,  1699  :  IN  THE  FIRST  PRESENCE  CHAMBER 


sively  used  in  the  Palace;  it  covered  the  walls 
of  the  ante-room  between  the  Cartoon  and 
Communication  Galleries  (now  replaced  by 
an  exact  copy  by  Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons), 
and  the  estimates  above  referred  to  show 
that  it  covered  'two 
stools  and  a  ffootstoole 
and  Cushion  and  ffour 
fformes'  in  the  Privy 
Chamber,  where  one 
canopy  of  State  was 
placed,  and  it  also 
covered  other  chairs  in 
the  Presence  Chamber . 
It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  damask  with  this 
identical  pattern,  only 
in  blue,  was  used  for  an 
elaborate  bed,  perhaps 
designed  by  Daniel 
Marot,  at  Hampton 
Court,  Leominster  (il- 
lustrated in  P.  Mac- 
quoid  and  R .  Edwards : 
Dictionary  of  English 
Furniture,  1924,  vol.  I, 
Plate  1 )  .With  regard  to 
the  other  silks  which 


furnished  the  two  rooms  in 
which  were  the  canopies  of 
State,  that  is  the  Privy  and 
the  Presence  Chambers, 
the  estimates  show  that  the 
curtains  (of  which  nothing 
now  remains)  were  of 
white  damask,  referred  to 
in  the  above  mentioned 
bills  as  'white  flowered 
damask  ...  at  15/-';  these 
were  trimmed  with  crim- 
son silk  fringe  and  tassels. 
The  crimson  damask 
chairs  were  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  in  the  Privy 
Chamber  and  with  crim- 
son silk  fringe  in  the  Pres- 
ence Chamber;  in  the  lat- 
ter room  were  also  'four 
fformes  covered  with  crim- 
son serge.'  There  is  a  point 
to  mention  about  the  price 
of  these  two  damasks.  In  the  first  draft  of 
the  estimates  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Montagu, 
Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  he  objects  to 
the  charge  of  22/8  per  yard  for  the  'best  Genoa 
Damask'  and  says  it  'may  be  bought  for  18/8'; 


No.   III.— DETAIL  OF  THE  CRIMSON  DAMASK  CANOPY  OF  STATE  IN  FIRST  PRESENCE  CHAMBER 
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'Indian  white  Damask'  instead  of  15/8  should 
be  8/8  per  yard.  However,  we  can  see  from 
the  bills  that  the  price  finally  paid  was  for  the 
crimson  damask  24/-  per  yard,  and  for  the 
white  damask  15/-. 

The  yellow  and  crimson  damask  preserved 
on  some  stools  now  in  the  Private  Dining 
Room  (Nos.  v-vii)  was  woven  to  order  with 
William  Ill's  Nassau  motto  ' Je.  main.  Tien. 
Dray.\  the  royal  motto,  and  trophies  symbol- 
izing his  victory.  The  following  extract  from  a 
warrant  dated  May,  1 70 1 ,  undoubtedly  refers 
to  this  damask: 

'These  are  to  signify  to  your  Lordsp  his  Majestie's 
pleasure  that  you  give  orders  for  hanging  the  closet  in 
the  new  building  at  Hampton  Court  near  ye  river 
with  gold  and  crimson  coloured  damask  according  to 
the  pattern  sent  you,  trimd  with  a  silk  fringe  suitable, 


No  IV.— THE  CANOPY  OF  STATE  :  COVERED  WITH  CRIMSON  GENOA  DAMASK 
OF    1699  :  IN    THE  AUDIENCE  CHAMBER  AT   HAMPTON   COURT  PALACE 


No.  V.— YELLOW  AND  CRIMSON  DAMASK,  DATED  1700  :  ON  A  STOOL 
IN  THE  PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE 


wth  an  armd  chair,  two  small  square  stools  and  a 
window  curtain  of  ye  same.  .  .  .' 

It  is  inscribed  (on  the  cannons)  with  the 
initials  'J.J.'  and  date  '1700'  (No.  vi),  and 
(on  other  cannons  above)  with  the  mono- 
gram 'S.C  The  initials  must  be  those  of  the 
mercer  John  Johnson,  who  sent  in  a  bill  for 
the  year  1 700-1 701 :  'For  73  yards  of  crimson 
and  gold  colour  rich  damask  at  16/6  per  yd.' 
The  monogram  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
but  it  may  refer  to  the  designer  or  master- 
weaver.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  damask 
was  executed  at  Spitalfields.  The  pattern  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  judge  from  these  three  fragments 
how  it  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  'closet' 
with  its  full  repeat  of  five  feet  showing  to  ad- 
vantage. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  loose 
term  'gold'  for  yellow  is  supplemented  by  the 
mercer  in  his  bill  with  'gold  colour.' 

In  1 7 15  apartments  were  furnished  for  the 
occupation  of  George  II  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  crimson  damasks  which  were  used  for 
his  bed  (No.  viii)  and  his  Canopy  of  State  (No. 
ix)  can  be  dated  to  this  year.  The  bill  for  these 
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No.  VI.— ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  DAMASK 
SHOWN  IN  NO.  V  :  WITH  THE  DATE  1700 
AND   WITH   THE  LETTERS  J  J.  AND  S.C. 


damasks  sent  in  by  John 
Johnson  and  Company,  Mer- 
cers, and  receipted  1 2th  May, 
1 716,  is  'For  one  hundred 
and  twenty  six  yards  of  rich 
broad  crimson  damask  at 
28/-,  five  hundred  and  seven- 
ty three  yards  of  rich  crimson 
damask  at  23/-.'  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bed  is  now  in  such 
bad  condition  that  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  pat- 
tern is  discernible,  but  the 
condition  of  the  canopy  is 
much  better.  This  silk  (No.  ix) 
is  the  'broad'  damask  referred 
to  in  the  bills,  and  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  style  to  that  of  1 699 ; 


the  flowery,  feathery  pattern  of  the 
earlier  silk  has  given  place  to  a  design 
dominated  by  rococo  compartments 
necessitating  a  longer  repeat.  From  a 
warrant  dated  28th  March,  1 7 1 5,  we 
see  that  in  the  bedroom  the  curtains 
with  valence,  chairs  and  stools,  were 
all  furnished  with  the  same  damask 
as  the  bed.  These  damasks,  like  the 
crimson  one  of  1699,  were  undoubt- 
edly woven  in  Italy.  The  term  'Gen- 
oa,' it  is  true,  may  often  have  been 
used  without  strict  accuracy,  but 
rather  as  a  general  term  (as  'Calicoe,' 
from  the  town  Calicut  in  India,  gave 
its  name  to  a  type  of  cotton  material), 
or  as  a  concession  to  the  demands  of 
fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Genoese 
damasks  maintained  a  very  high  re- 
putation into  the  second  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Twice  later  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury apartments  at  Hampton  Court 
were  furnished  with  an  elaborate  use 
of  damask.  In  both  cases  the  colour 
was  green,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier 
crimson.  The  small  fragments  of  these 


No.  YIT.— SHOWING  YET  ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  SAME  YELLOW  AND  CRIMSON  DAMASK  OF  1700 
9EEN  IN  NOS.  V  AND  VI  :  ON  A  STOOL  IN  THE  PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 
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No.  VIII—  CRIMSON  DAMASK  ON  THE  BED  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  AFTERWARDS  KING  GEORGE  II 
THIS  DAMASK   WAS   MADE   IN   1715   FOR   THE   APARTMENTS   THEN   FURNISHED  FOR  HIS  HIGHNESS 


'For  the  Queen's  With- 
drawing Room,  Green 
genoa  damask  to  hang 
the  room  between  the 
pictures  and  over  and 
under  them  and  3  pair 
curtains  and  2  arm 
chairsand  24stooIswith 
carved  and  gilt  frames 
to  be  stuffed  and  cov- 
ered with  greendamask. 
24  June  1737.' The  ac- 
counts give  'green 
genoa  damask  at  16/6 
per  yard.' 

The  velvet  (No.  x) 
covers  a  large  bed 
made  for  Queen  Anne 


silks  in  the  possession  of  H.M.  Office  of 
Works  unfortunately  afford  no  idea  of  the 
patterns.  The  first  occasion  was  for  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of  Wales,  in  1 73 1 ;  the  war- 
rant speaks  of  'a  State  canopy  of  green 
damask  furniture  .  .  .  one  four  post  Bed 
green  damask.  .  .  .'  The  second  occasion 
was  in  1737,  for  the  reception  of  George 
II  and  his  court;  the  warrant  provides 


No.  IX— THE  CRIMSON  DAMASK  ON  THE  CANOPY  OF  STATE 
IN   THE   QUEEN'S   AUDIENCE   CHAMBER   :  MADE    IN  1715 


No.  X. — CRIMSON  AND  YELLOW  VELVET  ON  A  WHITE  SATIN  GROUND 
MADE  IN  1714  FOR  QUEEN  ANNE'S  BED  :  IN  QUEEN'S  DRAWING  ROOM 
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in  1 7 1 4,  but  not  completed  till  after 
her  death.  This  splendid  material 
is  in  crimson  and  yellow  on  a  white 
satin  ground  in  two  lengths  of  pile, 
the  higher  pile  cut,  the  lower  uncut. 
The  bill  for  this,  sent  in  by  John 
Johnson  &  Company,  Mercers,  and 
dated  i  oth  May,  1 7 1 4,  is  as  follows : 

'For  321  yards  1/8  of  white  crimson 
and  yellow  figured  velvet  for  a  stand- 
ing bedd  compleat,  three  pairs  of  large 
window  curtains,  vallance  and  Cor- 
nishes, a  large  arm  chair  and  8  square 
stools  at  42/-  per  yard.  .  .  .' 

The  bed  was  made  for  Windsor  and 
only  later  taken  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  it  now  is  in  the  Queen's 
Drawing  Room.  This  ambitious 


No.  XI. — CRIMSON'  VELVET  ON  A  HIGH-BACKED  CHAIR  IN  THE 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  :  DATE  1700-1701 


No.  XII. — SHOWING  THE  VELVET  COVERING  ON  THE  SEAT  OF  A 
CHAIR   SIMILAR   TO   THAT   SHOWN    IN    ILLUSTRATION   NO.  XI 

velvet  has  been  attributed  to  Spitalfields  looms 
(E.  Macquoid  and  R.  Edwards:  Dictionary  of 
English  Furniture,  vol.  I,  pp.  39,  40) ;  certainly 
it  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  as  'Genoa,'  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  velvets  at  this  period, 
and  this  point  deserves  serious  consideration. 
However,  it  hardly  seems  advisable,  without 
further  evidence,  to  credit  Spitalfields  with 
such  a  costly  and  elaborate  stuffin  the  light  of 
what  is  at  present  known  about  the  silk  manu- 
facture there  at  this  date.  The  question  needs 
further  scrutiny. 

The  velvet  covering  of  the  chair  (No.  xi) 
now  in  the  Private  Dining  Room  remains 
to  be  considered.  The  chair  can  with  prob- 
ability be  identified  as  one  of  a  set  supplied 
by  Richard  Roberts  in  1700-01,  covered  in 
'crimson  rich  genoa  velvet';  it  must  in  all 
events  date  within  a  few  years  of  this.  The 
dark  crimson  velvet  in  two  lengths  of  pile,  the 
higher  cut,  the  lower  uncut,  is  typical  of  that 
used  to  cover  chairs  at  this  period.  A  velvet 
similar  in  style  but  with  a  less  dissected  pat- 
tern, consisting  of  a  formal  motive  arranged 
within  a  compartment,  covers  a  chair  now  in 
the  museum  at  South  Kensington,  which  can 
be  dated  to  about  the  year  1 720.  The  chair, 
which  is  gilt  and  carved,  bears  the  arms  of 
Sir  William  Humphreys,  Bart.,  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  17 14. 
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FRANCIS    OLIVER  FINCH 

PAINTER,    POET   AND  MUSICIAN 

By  ADRIAN  BURY 


MRS.  ELIZA  FINCH  in  her  touching 
and  unassuming  biography  of  her 
husband,  published  in  1865,  remarks 
that  'poetry  is  too  slow  a  thing  for  a  fast  gen- 
eration.' This  brief  sentence  sums  up  the 
predicament  of  Francis  Oliver  Finch,  and 
partly  explains  why  one  of  our  most  excellent 
water-colour  painters  never  achieved  any 
conspicuous  worldly  success. 

Finch,  first  and  last,  was  a  poet,  and  for  him 
beauty  was  enough.  His  whole  life  was  spent 
in  trying  to  create  graceful  pictures  and  a  little 
world  of  his  own  where  peace,  gentleness  and 
culture  might  thrive — a  place  apart  from  the 
clamour  of  ambition,  fame  and  money.  He 


was  also  a  deeply  religious  man,  sensitive  to 
the  cruelties  and  inequalities  of  life,  and  scep- 
tical of  the  value  of  industrial  and  scientilic 
development.  Nor  could  he  agree  that  they 
advanced  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Mod- 
ern civilization  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  his 
art  is  therefore  detached  from  contempor- 
ary ideas  and  movements,  and  founded  upon 
truths  obvious  only  to  those  who  can  escape 
from  the  fashionable  and  uncritical  world. 

Like  Keats,  whom  he  admired  and  under- 
stood, Finch  was  a  born  classic.  He  had  a 
Greek  sense  of  form  and  idealism;  and  if  he 
lacked  scholarship,  social  advantages  and 
wealth,  he  was  possessed  of  an  aristocratic  in- 


'  ..A A  J, 

No.    I.— 'A   CLASSICAL   COMPOSITION'  J:  A  RUINED  TEMPLE,  CASCADE,  AND  HILLS  :  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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telligence  which  in- 
formed all  his  attempts 
at  self-expression.  His 
father  died  when  he 
was  a  child,  leaving  his 
mother  dependent 
only  on  her  resources 
and  character  for  a 
livelihood.  By  means  of 
a  small  business  she 
supported  her  son  until 
his  precocious  talents 
were  recognized  by 
some  benefactor  who 
was  ready  to  advance 
the  fees  to  apprentice 
him  to  John  Varley. 

Thus  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  by  singular 
good  judgment  of  des- 
tiny, Finch  found  him- 
self a  member  of  Yar- 
ley's  studio  in  Broad 
Street,  Soho,  and  he 
remained  with  this 
master  for  five  years. 
We  cannot  think  that 
Varley,  who  was  at 
times  as  irritable  as  he 
was  generous,  ever  had 
occasion  to  reprimand 
his  student  for  idle- 
ness or  unseemly  be- 
haviour ;  and  the  gifted 
boy  was  all  the  more 
lovable  because  of  his 
modest  spirit.  Finch 
profited  so  well  by 
Varley's  help  that  he 
was  able  at  fifteen  to 
exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  his 
career  as  an  artist  was 
fully  confirmed  at 
twenty-two  when  he 
was  elected  an  associate 
member  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society. 

Much  of  his  child- 
hood having  beenspent 
in  the  country,  Finch 


No.  II. — 'MOONLIGHT'  :  A  LANDSCAPE  WITH  BUILDINGS  AND  FIGURES  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  III. — 'Rl  IN  WITH  TREES'  :  A  ROAD  WINDING  BESIDE  A  STREAM  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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o.  IV. — 'LANDSCAPE  WITH  STORMY  SKY'  :  A  TREE  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING  :  BETHNAL  GREEN  MUSEUM 


had  early  developed  a  predilection  for  Nature. 
His  love  of  trees,  flowers,  fields  and  streams — 
all  the  precious  phenomena  so  dear  to  a  poet 
— was  the  driving  force  of  his  genius,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  long  before  most  boys 
are  able  to  read  and  write  correctly  Finch  was 
intimate  with  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser 
and  Keats.  It  is  said  that  he  could  give  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  Paradise  Lost  and  explain  the 
archaisms  of  The  Faery  Queen  when  little  more 
than  a  child.  His  mind  a  universe  of  immortal 
ideas  and  serene  horizons,  the  young  artist 
had  no  need  to  travel  for  inspiration.  With 
the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  just  after 
leaving  Varley's  studio,  and  a  trip  to  Paris  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  he  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  London,  first  at  Charlotte  Street  and 
later  at  Argyle  Square,  Euston  Road,  var- 
iously occupied  in  painting,  teaching,  poetry, 
music,  and  in  religious  observance,  for  he  was 
a  devout  Swedenborgian. 

Mrs.  Finch  describes  for  us  their  felicitous 
days  together.  They  managed  to  exist  happily 
within  an  uncertain  income,  and  to  share 
their  home  with  the  artist's  aunt  and  two 


other  old  ladies.  The 
combined  years  of 
these  three  dependents 
totalled  266.  Wearing 
antique  costumes  and 
caps  they  would  sit  at 
the  window  watching 
the  children  playing  in 
the  square,  and  taking 
a  not  unlively  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the 
locality.  Meanwhile 
Francis  would  be  com- 
posing some  design, 
singing  a  melody  by 
Tom  Moore  or  playing 
Mozart  on  the  piano. 
JJjJ^fe'J^p^T  We  do  nol  doubt  thai 
the  artist  had  his  diffi- 
culties and  anxieties 
though  we  hear  little 
about  them  in  Widow 
Finch's  brave  memoir. 
He  was  not  a  prolific 
worker,  and  his  pic- 
tures, when  they  sold, 
did  not  fetch  high  prices.  Less  than  forty 
pounds  is  the  best  recorded  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  But  Finch  painted  for  love.  Ambi- 
tion and  fame  did  not  goad  him.  He  was  aware 
of  his  place  in  art  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
appreciation  of  a  limited  circle  of  admirers, 
men  and  women  who  could  enter  into  that 
world  of  tranquillity  which  lies  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  mundane  matters.  If  he  had  any  re- 
grets at  all  they  were  due  to  the  fact  that  teach- 
ing, upon  which  he  depended  for  a  living, 
was  irksome  and  consumed  too  much  time. 

With  such  an  enthusiastic  master  as  Varley, 
his  own  genius  and  resolution,  the  good  luck 
to  begin  studying  as  a  child,  Finch  was  a  fine 
craftsman,  and  his  technique  was  equal  to  his 
dreams ;  for  his  pictures  can  best  be  described 
as  dreams,  whether  improvised  on  the  classic 
convention  or  directly  interpreted  from  Na- 
ture herself.  It  was  an  eighteenth-century 
idea  to  see  Nature  in  a  decorative  setting,  a 
formula  bequeathed  by  Claude,  Poussin  and 
their  followers,  and  Finch  and  Varley  were 
much  influenced  by  this  style. 

If  we  study  the  large  composition  by  Finch 
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now  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  we  get  a  vision 
of  Italy  through  the  eyes  of 
an  Englishman  who  never  saw 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 
There  on  the  left  is  the  ruined 
temple,  the  cascade  falling  in- 
to the  ravine,  the  blue  hills 
rolling  away  to  the  horizon, 
the  tall  graceful  trees  to  the 
right  in  the  foreground,  and 
some  fragments  of  ruins  and 
rocks.  The  warm  sun  fills  sky, 
sea  and  land  with  a  fine 
golden  lustre.  Nature  is  in  her 
suavest  mood.  The  water-fall 
might  be  any  Jons  Bandusiae  of 
the  imagination;  the  old  tem- 
ple has  forgotten  its  creed  and 
purpose  and  is  now  the  haunt 
of  wandering  goats  and 
sheep;  time  has  eliminated  all 
memory  of  human  sorrow  or  conflict.  It  is  as  if 
the  artist  had  discovered  in  the  recesses  of  his 
mind  some  long  lost  eclogue  and  translated 
it  into  an  exquisite  English  idiom  (No.  i). 

This  'symphony'  of  peace  in  the  mellow 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  picture  entitled  Moonlight,  in  which 


No-  V.— 'MIDDAY'  :  RUINS  OF  A  TEMPLE  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  WALKER'S  GALLERIES  LTD. 
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No.  VI. — 'TEIGN MOUTH  AND   SHALDON'      BY  PERMISSION   OF  WALKER'S   GALLERIES  LTD. 


the  nocturnal  atmosphere  is  skilfully  ex- 
pressed. The  moon  as  it  emerges  from  a  bank 
of  cloud  illuminates  not  only  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  landscape  but  incidental  buildings 
and  figures.  There  is  no  theatrical  juxtaposi- 
tion of  light  and  dark  in  this  picture.  It  is 
a  carefully  considered  tonal  exercise  with 
enough  detail  everywhere 
to  give  the  subject  a  rich 
pictorial  content.  Finch 
was  never  satisfied  with 
mere  suggestion.  He  had 
to  explore  his  vision  con- 
scientiously. Moonlight  is  a 
small  picture,  but  one  full 
of  patient  research  and 
observation.  The  sheen  on 
the  water  is  rendered  with 
a  masterly  touch,  and  the 
figures  in  the  foreground 
are  perfectly  related  to 
their  environment  and  the 
perfumed  twilight  that 
mysteriously  embalms  the 
scene.  Only  an  artist  of 
rare  taste  could  express 
such  a  difficult  subject 
with  the  requisite  truth 
and  dignity  (No.  ii). 

[Concluded  on  page  290] 


DUTCH  PORCELAIN 


By  D.  KIGHLEY  BAXANDALL 


No.  I.— A  TEA-POT,  SHOWING  MINGLED  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH  INFLUENCES  :  WEESP 


\  SMALL  collection  of  porcelain  gathered 
/-\  haphazard  from  all  known  factories 
1  J^and  countriesisinsome  ways  an  unsatis- 
factory achievement.  The  work  of  many  na- 
tions may  be  included,  but  the  wares  of  no 
one  country  or  even  factory  can  be  represent- 
ed with  any  degree  of  thoroughness.  For  this 
reason  many  small  collectors  wisely  prefer  to 
concentrate  on  the  work  of  one  factory  or 
group  of  factories  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to- 
gether a  series  of  pieces  illustrating  as  fully  as 
possible  the  chapter  of  ceramic 
history  they  have  chosen. 

Dutch  porcelain  forms  an  ideal 
field  for  this  specialized  collect- 
ing. Only  five  factories  are  known 
to  have  produced  porcelain,  and 
three  of  these  were  essentially  the 
same,  though  twice  transplanted 
from  one  place  to  another.  The 
career  of  each  factory  was  very 
brief— Oude  Amstel,  the  longest 
lived,  lasted  for  only  sixteen  years. 
Thus  a  comparatively  small  col- 
lection can  cover  the  ground  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  although,  once 
the  tea-table  is  left,  the  large  var- 
iety of  objects  produced  gives 


adequate  scope  for  new  additions 
and  discoveries. 

The  most  extensive  collection 
of  Dutch  porcelain  in  this  coun- 
try is  probably  that  brought  to- 
gether by  the  late  W.  S.  de  Winton 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Nat- 
ional Museum  of  Wales,  at  Car- 
diff. It  is  to  this  collection  of  about 
five  hundred  items  that  all  the 
pieces  illustrated  or  described  in 
the  present  article  belong.  Like  the 
majority  of  Dutch  porcelain,  all 
the  objects  illustrated  are  marked . 

The  Dutch  were  not  among  the 
earlier  European  manufacturers 
of  porcelain.  When  the  first  Dutch 
china  factory  was  founded  at  Weesp  in  1 764, 
Meissen  had  been  producing  porcelain  for 
half  a  century.  In  England,  the  works  at  Bow 
had  shut  their  doors  a  year  before,  and  the 
period  of  Chelsea's  production  was  drawing 
very  near  its  close.  While  the  rest  of  Europe 
had  been  profiting  by  Bottger's  discovery, 
Holland  still  relied  on  the  undisputed  lead 
she  had  taken  in  the  production  of  faience. 
Some  of  the  Delft  potters  went  so  far  as  to 
style  their  works  Porselein  Fabrieken  (as  distinct 


No.  II.— LEFT  TO  RIGHT — (a)  AN  UNPAINTED  FIGURE  OF  A  SHEPHERDESS  PLAYING 
A  LUTE  :  (6)  TEA  POY  OF  WHITE  PORCELAIN  WITH  RAISED  FLOWERS  :  WEESP 
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from  the  usual  Plateel  Bakkerij)  and 
to  claim  that  their  fine  earthenware 
equalled  in  quality  the  porcelain  im- 
ported from  China  and  Japan. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  until  1764 
that  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
was  practised  in  Holland.  In  or  about 
that  year  Count  Gronsveldt-Diepen- 
brock  opened  a  factory  atWeesp,  near 
Amsterdam,  using  much  of  the  plant 
he  had  purchased  from  the  bankrupt 
faience  works  of  Overtoom.  The  more 
responsible  posts  in  the  factory  seem 
to  have  been  filled  by  porcelain  work- 
ers imported  by  the  Count  from  Ger- 
many, where  many  were  then  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  The  not  surprising  consequence 
is  that  of  all  Dutch  porcelain  that 
from  Weesp  is  nearest  to  the  German 
in  general  style  and  decoration. 

Like  all  porcelain  made  in  Holland,  Weesp 
is  hard  paste.  It  is  very  white  and  translucent, 


No.  III. — LEFT  TO  RIGHT—  (a)  BISCUIT  BUST  ON  GLAZED  PEDESTAL,  DECORATED  IN  GREEN  AND  GOLD 
(b)  VASE  WITH  OPENWORK  NECK  AND  COVER  :  (c)  BISCUIT  BUST  AND  PEDESTAL  :  LOOSDRECHT 


No  IV. — LEFT  TO  RIGHT —  («)  fUG  WITH  DECORATION  SHOWING  CONTEMPORARY 
SEVRES   INFLUENCE  ;  (b)  TABLE  BELL,  DECORATED  IN  PINK  :  LOOSDRECHT 


the  glaze  is  even  and  the  overglaze  colours  are 
well  united  with  it.  In  short,  the  Weesp  pro- 
ducts were  so  irreproachable  technically,  that 

in  1 767  the  Count  was 
in  a  position  to  pro- 
pose an  amalgamation 
with  the  Sevres  works. 
Negotiations  dragged 
on  for  some  time,  but 
came  tonothingowing 
to  the  closing  of  the 
Weesp  factory  after  a 
career  that  lasted  only 
seven  years. 

The  decoration  is 
very  similar  to  that  of 
Meissen  of  about  the 
same  period.  Flowers 
are  treated  in  a  typi- 
cally Meissen  manner, 
though  exotic  birds 
when  transported  to 
Dutch  soil  seem  to  at- 
tain even  greater 
flamboyance  than  in 
Germany.  Pink  scale- 
pattern  borders  are 
frequently  seen,  occa- 
sionally contrasting 
rather  amusingly  with 
painted  peasants  of  an 
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No.  V.— TEA-POT  FROM  SET  WITH  BROWN  MONOCHROME  LANDSCAPES  :  LOOSDRECHT 


unmistakable  Dutchness  (No.  i).  In  spite  of 
the  prevailing  German  style,  certain  pieces 
display  definitely  native  characteristics.  Dutch 
realism  appears  now  and  then  in  such  features 
as  the  rare  tureen  handle  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tremely naturalistically  modelled  half  lemon 
with  a  detached  slice,  while  the  exact  shade 
of  sentiment  of  many  Dutch  genre  pictures 
is  found  in  the  monochrome  painting  on  a 
tray  where  the  grouping  of  the  fat,  contented 
children,  and  even  the  disposition  of  an  old 
waggon-wheel  against  a  bank,  might  have 


No.  VI.— CUP'AND  SAUCER  DECORATED  WITH  RIVER  SCENES  :   OUDE  AMSTEL 


come  directly  from  the  canvas  of 
a  minor  Dutch  genre  painter. 

Among  the  rarer  Weesp  pieces 
in  the  Museum  collection  are  a 
tea-poy,  jug  and  cup  and  saucer 
of  plain  white  porcelain  with 
raised  floral  decoration,  probably 
belonging  to  the  factory's  earlier 
years  (No.  iib).  Less  usual  still  is 
the  unpainted  figure  of  a  shep- 
herdess playing  a  lute  (No.  iia). 
Another  rare  piece  is  a  food 
warmer  with  an  opening  for  a 
lamp  at  the  bottom.  The  vessel 
containing  the  food  to  be  warmed 
rested  on  the  top;  the  ventilators 
projecting  from  the  sides  of  the 
body  are  therefore  necessities  that 
have  been  decoratively  treated. 
The  similarity  of  the  Weesp 
ware  to  Meissen  extends  even  to  the  mark. 
The  sautoirs  of  the  founder's  arms  in  under- 
glaze  blue  are  sometimes  found,  but  more 
frequently  they  are  seen  to  have  made  the 
easy  transition  to  the  crossed  Electoral  swords 
with  a  dot  above  and  to  either  side.  The  mark 
Lmjin  underglazeblueis  also  fairly  common. 

The  factory  at  Weesp  closed  about  1 77 1 , 
but  the  continuity  of  the  manufacture  was  not 
broken,  for  the  plant  seems  to  have  been  re- 
moved to  Loosdrecht,  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam,  where  a  new  factory  was  opened. 

The  ware  produced  at  Loosdrecht 
was  a  fine  quality  hard  paste  similar 
to  that  of  Weesp,  but  the  variety  of 
shapes  and  decoration  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  found  in  the 
parent  factory  or  in  any  of  its  suc- 
cessors. As  well  as  the  usual  tea  and 
dinner  services,  Loosdrecht  produced 
baskets  of  many  shapes,  vases  with 
openwork  tops  (the  factory  made 
something  of  a  speciality  of  perfor- 
ated work — see  No.  iiib) ,  dishes  in  the 
form  of  shells  and  fishes,  ink-wells, 
tea-poys,  triangular  condiment-jars, 
porcelain  bells  for  the  table  (No.  ivi), 
and  small  busts  in  biscuit  on  fluted 
pedestals  that  were  often  striped  with 
green.  There  are  seven  of  these  finely 
modelled  busts  in  the  Museum  col- 
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lection,  two  of  which  are  illustrated 
in  No.  iii. 

The  decoration  for  the  most  part 
shows  German  influence,  especially 
in  the  earlier  pieces,  though  some  of 
the  later  productions  seem  to  be  af- 
fected by  contemporary  French  taste 
— for  example,  the  decoration  on  the 
jug  (No.  iva)  shows  a  definite  Sevres 
influence.  Very  occasionally  we  find 
the  decoration  taken  from  a  Japan- 
ese model,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  sole  painting  is  in  pink  or  under- 
glaze  blue,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
consists  of  landscapes  and  birds, 
flowers  or  fruit,  fairly  naturalistic- 
ally  painted.  The  tea-pot  (No.  v), 
however,  is  from  a  set  bearing  very 
finely  painted  landscapes  in  a  warm 
brown  monochrome.  The  factory 
thrived  and  its  output  was  large.  During  the 
more  important  part  of  its  career  it  was  dir- 
ected by  the  Rev.  de  Moll,  a  Protestant  min- 
ister. The  mark  on  Loosdrecht  pieces,  M.O.L. 
(either  incised  or  in  underglaze  blue)  although 
it  recalls  the  director's  name,  probably  stood 
for  Manujactuur  Oude  Loosdrecht.  On  a  num- 
ber of  pieces,  in  nearly  all  cases  those  of  par- 
ticularly fine  quality,  a  star  is  found  accom- 
panying the  mark. 

De  Moll  died  in  1 782.  His  partners  (J.  Ren- 
dorp,  A.  Dedel,  C.  van  der  Hoop,  Gysbz  and 
J.  Hope)  removed  the  works  in  about 
1784  to  Oude  Amstel,  near  Amster- 
dam, where  the  manufacture  was 
carried  on  very  vigorously  by  a 
German  named  Dauber.  Under  his 
direction,  Oude  Amstel  was  very 
prosperous  for  a  few  years.  In 
1789  the  partnership  was  dissolved 
and  reconstituted  with  only  Ren- 
dorp,  van  der  Hoop  and  Gysbz, 
with  Dauber  still  as  director. 

The  mark  used  was  usually  the 
word  Amstel  in  script.  As  this  was  also 
the  mark  of  the  short-lived  Nieuwe 
Amstel,  it  is  possible  to  confuse  the 
wares  of  the  two  factories.  Certain 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  distin- 
guish them  by  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  initial  A  of  the  name  is 


No.  VII.— TEA-POT  WITH  LANDSCAPE  AND  GEOMETRIC  HANDLE  :  OUDE  AMSTEL 


formed.  That  this  is  a  poor  guide  is  shown 
by  a  very  interesting  fluted  handleless  cup 
and  saucer  decorated  in  underglaze  blue 
in  the  Museum  collection.  The  saucer  bears 
two  marks,  both  in  underglaze  blue.  One  is 
the  M.O.L.  of  Loosdrecht,  and  the  other  is  the 
Amstel,  which  is  the  last  of  the  mutations  of  the 
Weesp-Loosdrecht  phoenix.  The  fact  that  the 
double  mark  shows  this  to  be  a  piece  made 
soon  after  the  removal  to  Oude  Amstel,  while 
the  A  of  Amstel  is  formed  in  the  way  the 
writers  referred  to  claim  as  the  mark  of 


No.  VIII.— CUP  AND  SAUCER  WITH  A  DECORATION  OF   DUCKS  :  THE  HAGUE 
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No.  IX.— TEA-POT  WITH  A  DECORATION  OF  AQUATIC  BIRDS  :  THE  HAGUE 


Nieuwe  Amstel,  shows  that  to  rely  on  the  dis- 
tinction they  make  is  anything  but  safe.  It 
is  wiser  to  rely  on  stylistic  grounds.  Oude 
Amstel  carries  on  the  Loosdrecht  style  fairly 
faithfully,  while  most  of  the  products  of 
Nieuwe  Amstel  belong  to  another  period  and 
show  different  influences. 

The  ware  made  at  Oude  Amstel  is  still  a 
good  white  hard  paste.  The  shapes  offer  much 
less  variety  than  those  of  Loosdrecht;  apart 
from  tea-services  there  is  little  beyond  an 
occasional  vase  or  basket.  Cylindrical  shapes 
and  straight  lines  predominate  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  early  handleless  cups,  mostly  de- 
corated in  underglaze  blue) ;  even  the  saucers 
have  flat  bases  and  straight  sides.  The  chief 
charm  lies  in  the  delightful  and  carefully 
executed  paintings  of  landscapes,  river  scenes, 
figures  and  cattle  which  decorate  these  simple 
shapes  (see  No.  vi) .  A  characteristic  handle  in 
keeping  with  the  geometrical  shapes  adopted 
is  found  on  many  of  the  tea-pots  and  jugs  (No. 
vii).  This  does  not  appear  in  the  work  of  the 
other  Dutch  factories  as  represented  in  the 
collection.  The  early  prosperity  of  this  factory 
declined  after  a  few  years,  as  it  could  not  with- 
stand the  competition  of  the  English  cream- 
ware  that  was  beginning  to  flood  the  country. 
It  was  closed  about  1800. 

The  porcelain  factory  at  the  Hague  had  a 
career  contemporaneous  with  the  last  nine 
years  of  the  Loosdrecht  and  the  first  two  of  the 


Oude  Amstel  works.  It  was  founded 
about  1 775  by  a  Viennese  called  An- 
ton Leichner,  Linker,  or  Lyncker, 
and  produced  a  large  amount  of 
work,  considering  its  short  life  and 
small  size.  It  is  said  to  have  had  only 
one  kiln  and  to  have  employed  about 
fifty  hands. 

.  'It  used  to  be  asserted  that  soft  paste 
was  made  at  the  Hague  as  well  as  the 
usual  hard  paste,  but  the  explanation 
generally  accepted  to-day  is  that  the 
soft  paste  pieces  bearing  the  Hague 
mark  [a  stork  with  a  fish  in  its  bill)  were 
brought  in  the  white  from  Tournai 
and  decorated  at  the  Hague.  The 
stork  is  painted  over  the  glaze  on  all 
these  soft  paste  pieces,  not  underglaze 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  Hague's 
own  hard  paste  productions. 

The  Hague  relied  for  its  appeal  chiefly  on 
its  painting,  both  in  polychrome  and  grisaille. 
Polychrome  flowers  in  the  Meissen  style  are 
the  most  common  motif,  but  more  successful 
are  the  very  finely  painted  studies  of  birds  and 
animals  (No.  viii).  The  shapes  make  a  com- 
plete contrast  with  those  of  Oude  Amstel. 
Instead  of  the  cylinder  and  straight  line,  the 
Hague  exploits  sections  of  the  sphere  in  both 
cups  and  saucers,  and  graceful  curves  in  the 
lines  of  such  pieces  as  the  tea-pot  illustrated  in 
No.  ix.  The  factory  failed  about  1 786,  again 
probably  on  account  of  competition  from 
Staffordshire. 

About  the  latest  of  the  five  Dutch  porce- 
lain factories  there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  was 
founded  by  George  Dommer,  or  Dommez, 
at  Nieuwe  Amstel,  a  site  nearer  Amsterdam 
than  Oude  Amstel,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  its  ware  was  awarded 
a  medal  at  the  first  Industrial  Exposition  at 
Utrecht  in  1 808,  by  which  time  it  was  the  only 
porcelain  manufactory  in  Holland.  The  mark 
is  the  word  Amstel  in  script,  and,  as  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  disting- 
uish the  ware  from  the  similarly  marked  work 
of  Oude  Amstel.  Certain  pieces,  however,  in 
which  the  decoration  has  taken  on  an  early 
nineteenth-century  flavour,  very  different 
from  the  more  solid  virtues  of  the  majority 
of  Dutch  porcelain,  may  be  fairly  safely 

[Concluded  on  page  290] 
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THE    LEONARDO    DA  VINCI 
EXHIBITION    AT  MILAN 

FROM  MAY  9th  TO  SEPTEMBER  30™ 

(The  forecast  here  given  is  based  on  information  officially  communicated 
to  the  Editor  by  the  Italian  authorities  responsible  for  the  Exhibition.) 


twenty  proficient  scholars.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  various  committees  these 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  arrange- 
ments and  the  cataloguing  of  the  twen- 
ty-five sections  illustrating  all  the  facets 
of  Leonardo's  genius.  With  a  bold  and 
imaginative  conception  of  their  task, 
their  aim  has  been  to  revive  the  whole 
spirit  and  environment  of  the  times,  so 
that  the  visitor  may  live  again  in  the 
world  of  Da  Vinci  and  the  Renais- 
sance, bringing  the  past  to  life  and  pre- 
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STUDIES  IN  PEN  AND  BISTRE  FOR  THE  HEAD  OF  LEDA  IN  THE  ROYAL 
LIBRARY,  WINDSOR  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

SO  important  an  event  as  the  Exhibition  at  Mi- 
lan in  commemoration  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(1452— 15 19)  has  naturally  taken  some  time  to 
bring  to  fruition.  In  present  conditions  it  must  have 
been  an  enterprise  of  particular  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy, but  all  obstacles  have  been  overcome  and  the 
original  plans  of  the  Executive  Committee  carried 
out  with  complete  success.  In  the  first  place  search 
for  documents,  paintings  and  drawings,  sculptures, 
etc.,  entailed  the  services  of  over  a  hundred  and 
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\RMOURED  CAR  AND  A  FLYING  MACHINE  :  BY  LEONARDO  DA 
VINCI  :  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  INSTITUT  DE  FRANCE 
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sent  life  to  the  past.  In  the  first  place  visitors 
will  learn  something  of  the  personal  aspect  of 
Leonardo  himself,  in  a  collection  of  portraits, 
drawings,  medals,  sculpture  and  prints.  They 
will  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was  and  how 
he  bore  himself,  and  how  he  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries.  They  will  see  his  birthplace, 
the  little  hill-town  of  Vinci,  pictures  of  the 
Florence  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  Republic, 
the  Milan  of  the  Sforzas  and  of  his  French 
patron  Francis  I,  Pavia,  Vigevano,  Mantua, 
Venice,  Romagna,  Rome,  which  will  enable 
them  to  follow  the  maestro 's  footsteps,  and  fin- 
ally Cloux  d'Amboise,  his  last  resting-place. 
A  reconstruction  of  Verrocchio's  studio  will  be 
shown,  a  workshop  of  Haephaestus  indeed, 
and  the  cradle  of  a  galaxy  of  unrivalled  artists, 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  by  Leonardo's 
fellow  students  and  by  Verrocchio  himself. 
Next  they  will  see  the  'library'  of  Leonardo, 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN  UNKNOWN  :  SCHOOL  OF  DA  VINCI 
PICTURE   GALLERY   OF   THE   AMBROSIAN    LIBRARY   AT  MILAN 


containing  the  volumes,  manuscripts  and 
codes  for  his  unparalleled  achievements  in  the 
fields  of  Art  and  Science.  A  group  of  salons  are 
devoted  to  Leonardo's  researches  in  specula- 
tive science  and  another  group  to  biological 
science.  In  the  former  are  arranged  manu- 
scripts, drawings  and  models  dealing  with 
mathematics,  astronomy,  geodesy,  cosmo- 
graphy, geology  and  hydraulics,  memoranda 
of  the  laws  discovered  by  him  together  with 
their  applications,  reconstructions  of  machines 
and  models  of  public  works  projected  by  him 
for  the  reclamation  of  portions  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  In  the  section  devoted 
to  biology,  in  which  field  Leonardo  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  century,  may  be  seen  his 
wonderful  anatomical  drawings  and  detailed 
studies,  the  results  of  his  own  dissections  of 
more  than  thirty  human  bodies,  besides  those 
of  animals.  His  famous  treatise  on  the  horse 
has  unfortunately  been  lost.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  his  studies  upon  optics 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  his  drawings 
of  the  telescope,  with  the  invention  of  which 
he  is  now  credited.  Next  comes  the  section  on 
acoustics,  with  notes  and  observations  on  the 
physics  of  sound  and  hearing,  together  with 
an  illuminating  treatise  on  music  and  musical 
instruments  invented  by  him.  Mechanics, 
being  a  major  preoccupation  with  Leonardo 
in  a  constant  endeavour  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  mankind  by  the  invention  of  labour-saving 
devices,  are  represented  not  only  by  innumer- 
able drawings,  diagrams  and  manuscripts, 
but  by  actual  machines,  either  at  full  size  or  on 
a  reduced  scale.  These  have  been  constructed 
by  skilled  engineers  and  will  be  operated  by 
technical  experts  who  will  explain  their  uses. 
Among  them  are  engines  of  war,  machines  for 
the  field  and  the  factory,  excavators,  lathes,  ex- 
tending ladders,  laminators,  oil-presses,  and 
still  more  wonderful,  flying  machines,  diving 
apparatus  and  submarines.  The  printing  and 
coining  presses  will  be  operated  by  costumed 
workers  for  the  issue  of  prints  after  Leonardo's 
own  drawings  and  examples  of  the  coinage  of 
his  period.  Some  of  these  will  bear  the  effigy  of 
Ludovico  il  Moro  and  Pope  Julius  II  and  will 
be  distributed  to  visitors  as  souvenirs. 

In  the  field  of  Architecture,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  any  specific  building  as  the 
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productof  Leonardo's 
own  mind,  his  genius 
is  none  the  less  mani- 
fest. Daring  flights  of 
the  imagination  were 
projected  on  paper, 
but  more  usefully  he 
displays  astounding 
practical  knowledge 
of  the  whole  science  of 
building. This  is  shown 
(to  take  one  instance) 
in  the  report  submit- 
ted in  1488  to  the 
'Lords,  Fathers  and 
Deputies  of  the  Ven- 
erable Fabric  of  the 
Dome  of  Milan,'  with 
explanatory  diagrams 
and  calculations,  de- 
scribing the  behaviour 
of  material  under 
varying  stresses  with 


LANDSCAPE  WITH  A  HILL  FORTRESS,  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  ARNO  :  DRAWING  IN  PEN  AND  BISTRE 
INSCRIBED  IN  TOP  LEFT  CORNER  BY  LEONARDO  AND  DATED  1473  :  UFFIZI.  GALLERY,  FLORENCE 


TWO  STUDIES  OF  A  HORSE  :  IN  THE  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  WINDSOR 
BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MA  J  EST  V     THE  KING 


special  regard  to  the  matter  of  arches.  He  also 
projected,  on  a  four-lobed  ground  plan,  em- 
bodying three  classical  amphitheatres,  a  re- 
markable scheme  for  a  church,  designed  pure- 
ly as  a  great  preaching  house  and  place  of 
worship  in  a  strictly  functional  manner,  the 
acoustics  of  which  he  had  worked  out  ex- 
haustively. And  the  modern  flat  designer, 
pondering  the  problem  of  collective  housing, 
is  probably  quite  unaware  that  Leonardo 
had  forestalled  him.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  striking  enough  in  one  of  his  most  vivid 
sketches  in  the  Arundel  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  Fortresses,  ships,  a  portable  wooden 
house  which  took  to  pieces,  decorative  schemes 
of  the  highest  imaginative  order,  projects  for 
vast  hydraulic  works,  locks,  canals  and  systems 
of  irrigation  bear  witness  to  his  inexhaustible 
creative  faculty.  Everything  is  neatly  and 
fully  documented  in  his  own  'reversed'  hand- 
writing, for  future  use  and  development,  and 
from  which  he  turns  constantly  to  something 
new  and  unexplored.  His  sculpture,  as  yet  un- 
mentioned,  is  represented  by  sketches  and 
models,  and  projects  for  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Francesco  Sforza.  Lastly,  his  paint- 
ings, by  which  the  world  knows  him  best,  oc- 

[Concluded  on  p.  294} 


THE  NOTE  BOOKS  OF  LEONARDO 

DA  VINCI 

ARRANGED,  RENDERED  INTO  ENGLISH  AND  INTRODUCED  BY 
EDWARD  MacCURDY  :  TWO  VOLUMES  :  3  GUINEAS  NET  :  LONDON 

JONATHAN  CAPE 

REVIEWED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


IN  contemplating  the  bewildering  fecundity  of 
Leonardo's  creative  genius  we  are  struck  by  the 
comparative  fewness  of  his  material  achievements. 
Quite  a  small  percentage  of  his  vast  projects  were 
destined  to  fulfilment  during  his  lifetime,  yet  his  genius 
was  perhaps  the  most  fertile  source  of  invention  in 
others  that  the  world  has  seen.  He  may  be  said  with 
truth  to  have  charted  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  en- 
deavour for  his  successors.  More  than  any  other  was 
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AUTO- PORTRAIT  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  :  CHALK  :  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  ROYAL  PALACE,  TURIN.  (PHOTO  ANDERSON) 


this  man  investigator,  planner  and  schemer.  'My  sub- 
jects,' he  wrote,  'require  for  their  exposition — Ex- 
perience.' And  again,  'I  take  Experience  for  my  Mis- 
tress.' His  procedure,  which  evoked  the  criticism  of 
jealous  rivals,  was  not  to  waste  time  over  the  books  of 
others,  but  to  acquire  knowledge  through  first-hand 
study,  by  personal  investigation  and  experiment.  And 
he  took  the  whole  of  knowledge  as  his  province. 

Mr.  MacCurdy,  his  monumental  task  at  length  ac- 
complished, has  given  us  two  volumes,  culled  from  the 
master's  note  books,  of  that  wisdom  which  has  so 
greatly  enriched  the  world.  The  present  edition,  in 
noble  form,  is  an  extension  of  his  previous  work  pub- 
lished in  1906,  under  the  title  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Mote 
Books,  although  in  reality  a  comparatively  small 
selection.  He  now,  as  he  tells  us,  'redeems  the  bold 
promise  of  his  title,'  with  some  degree  of  completeness. 
His  studies  have  therefore  continued  through  more 
than  a  further  quarter  of  a  century,  and  all  scholars  are 
supremely  grateful  to  him.  Upwards  of  five  thousand 
pages  of  manuscripts,  from  tiny  duodecimos  to  huge 
folios,  dating  between  1482  and  1518,  and  written 
backwards,  have  been  examined  and  translated  by- 
Mr.  MacCurdy,  and  the  best  of  this  accumulation  of 
learning  given  to  us.  Many  other  manuscripts,  how- 
ever, including  the  famous  'Treatise  on  the  Horse,'  re- 
main, perhaps  irrevocably,  lost  to  us. 

With  a  few  necessary  exceptions,  Mr.  MacCurdy  fol- 
lows the  subject-matter  as  given  in  the  original  manu- 
scripts, arranging  it  under  main  headings,  those  of 
Milan  taking  precedence,  followed  by  those  at  Paris, 
London,  Windsor  and  in  other  collections.  This  classifi- 
cation of  material,  'a  collection  without  order'  in 
Leonardo's  own  phrase,  extends  to  twenty  sections, 
covering  a  diversity  of  subject-matter  truly  astounding, 
and  in  these  records,  says  the  translator,  'we  see  the 
workings  of  the  mightiest  machine  perhaps  that  has 
ever  been  a  human  brain.' 

Most  men  agree  in  regarding  Da  Vinci  as  the  focus- 
ing point  of  the  Renaissance  era.  As  Mr.  MacCurdy 
says,  'it  is  as  a  resultant  of  forces  rather  than  as  an  in- 
dividual' that  we  must  regard  him — an  embodiment  of 
the  various  intellectual  tendencies  of  that  great  period  of 
enlightenment  and  learning;  its  achievements  summed 
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up  in  the  man.  Here  was  a  mind  that  could  not  be 
bound  down,  confined,  nor  in  any  way  restricted  by 
authority.  It  was  inevitable  that  many  of  his  advanced 
views  were  looked  upon  as  heresies.  Naturalist,  philoso- 
pher, artist,  scientist,  mathematician  and  discoverer  of 
secret  forces,  his  celibate  life  was  vowed  to  the  supreme 
purpose  of  art  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  knowledge. 

To  those  less  acquainted  with  the  immense  variety  of 
Leonardo's  activities,  he  is  mainly  known  as  a  painter. 
Yet  less  than  a  dozen  completed  pictures  can  be  identi- 
fied to-day  as  being  directly  from  his  own  hand,  and 
even  if  we  accept  contemporary  record — or  legend 
itself — his  production  does  not  amount  to  three  times 
that  number.  But  there  is  an  incomparable  treasure  in 
the  drawings  left  to  us,  among  them  some  of  the  great- 
est marvels  of  the  kind  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man ; 
and  scattered  through  the  manuscripts  and  note  books 
are  those  other  drawings  and  sketches  made  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  of  which  Mr.  MacCurdy  has  given  us 
so  admirable  a  selection.  Many  of  these  drawings, 
with  notes,  were  designed  as  memoranda  for  specific 
treatises,  to  be  amplified  when  leisure  should  occur;  for 
example,  in  one  of  the  MSS.  at  Windsor  dealing  with 
anatomy  is  a  note  of  April  2nd,  1489,  to  the  effect  that 
he  intends  to  write  'a  book  about  the  human  figure.'  In 
others  are  references  to  'a  treatise  on  light  and  shade,' 
another  on  the  horse,  and  yet  another  on  movement 
and  weight. 

This  most  advanced  of  thinkers  whose  intellect 
seemed  to  'outspan  the  confines  of  his  age,'  who  besides 
having  absorbed  all  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  foresaw 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  made  casts  of  the  cerebral 
ventricles  many  hundreds  of  years  before  such  an  idea 
occurred  to  any  other  anatomist  and  invented  the  aero- 
plane, tank,  submarine  and  formidable  engines  of  war, 
yet  regarded  war  as  a  most  'bestial  madness'  (bestialis- 
sima  pazzia),  though  'a  necessary  evil  to  resist  tyranny 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  liberty.'  Of  poison  gas  he 
tells  us  that  'The  Germans,  in  order  to  asphyxiate  a 
garrison,  use  the  smoke  of  feathers,  sulphur  and  realgar, 
and  they  make  the  fumes  last  seven  and  eight  hours.' 
To  counter  this,  he  devised  the  gas-mask — and  this  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Leonardo  bequeathed  his  manuscripts  to  his  faithful 
pupil,  Francesco  Melzi.  Later,  thirteen  of  these  vol- 
umes, including  the  famous  Codice  Atlantico,  a  com- 
pilation made  by  Pompeo  Leoni,  were  deposited  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  Milan.  These  were  carried  off  to 
Paris  by  Bonaparte  in  1796.  In  181 5  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Lombard  state, 
appealed  for  their  return.  The  Codice  Atlantico  was  re- 
turned, but  in  the  turmoil  of  events  the  remainder 
were  overlooked,  and  remain  to  this  day  in  the  library 
of  the  Institut  de  France.  Others  are  in  the  Vatican, 
the  British  Museum,  Windsor  Castle  and  elsewhere. 
Portraits  of  Leonardo  adorn  each  of  Mr.  MacCurdy's 


sumptuous  volumes  as  frontispieces,  and  here  we  have 
our  sole  criticism  to  make.  The  so-called  self-portrait  in 
red  chalk  reproduced  in  Vol.  I  is  wrongly  described  as 
that  in  the  Royal  Library,  Turin.  Actually  it  is  a  re- 
production of  the  drawing  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
Venice,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  as 
a  loose,  ill-drawn  copy,  whatever  documentary  evi- 
dence may  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  its  claim 
to  authenticity.  The  drawing  in  itself  bears  unmis- 
takeable  witness  against  its  genuineness  and  in  no 
respect  is  it  worthy  of  the  master.  The  Turin  portrait 
is  a  masterly  drawing,  firm,  expressive  and  full  of  char- 
acter, every  line  fraught  with  meaning,  and  could  have 
come  from  no  other  hand  than  Leonardo's  own.  A 
further  piece  of  evidence  in  the  Turin  drawing  is  the 
direction  of  the  diagonal  shading  from  left  to  right. 
When  Leonardo  drew  this  he  had  for  some  years  suf- 
fered from  paralysis  of  the  right  hand.  We  reproduce 
both  portraits  with  the  full  intention  of  challenging 
comparison.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  these  fine 
volumes  should  have  been  marred  by  this  unfortun- 
ate confusion  and  we  trust  the  mistake  will  be  rem- 
edied in  future  editions. — H.G.F. 


PORTRAIT  IN  RED  CHALK  :  ALLEGED  TO  BE  AN  ORIGINAL  BY 
LEONARDO   DA  VINCI   :  IN   THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY   AT  VENICE 
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No.  I.— THE  COUNTESS  OF  CASTLEMAINE  :  RECIPIENT 
OF  THE  GIFT  :  DETAIL  FROM  THE  PICTURE  BY  SIR  PETER 
LELY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SANDWICH 
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"1  E W  English  clocks  with  so  not- 
able a  history  have  survived  as 
the  clock  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  article.  It  was  the  gift  of 
Charles  II  to  the  famous  Lady 
Castlemaine  (No.  i)  and  was  the 
work  of  Thomas  Tompion.  It  has 
a  movement  which  stands  as  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  craft  of  that 
eminent  clock-maker;  and  a  case, 
also  remarkable,  because  of  its  metal 
construction,  mercurial  gilding  and 
silver  mounts  (Nos.  ii  and  iii). 

Lady  Castlemaine  before  her 
marriage  to  Roger  Palmer  (created 
Earl  of  Castlemaine,  1661)  was  Bar- 
bara Villiers,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Villiers,  Viscount  Grandison, 


son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  half-brother  to  George 
Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1670  she  was 
created  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  in  her  own  right. 
Pepys  often  had"  occasion  to  mention  Lady  Castle- 
maine in  his  diary,  the  years  of  which  coincide  with 
her  reign  of  popularity.  In  April  1661  he  records  the 
pleasure  that  he  obtained  by  'seeing  so  many  great 
beauties,  but  above  all  Mrs.  Palmer  with  whom  the 
King  does  discover  a  great  deal  of  familiarity.'  Again, 
later  in  the  same  year,  Pepys  writes :  'There  are  fac- 


No.  II.— A  CLOCK  BY  THOMAS  TOMPION  :  GIVEN  BY  CHARLES  II  TO  LADY 
CASTLEMAINE  :  THE  CASE  OF  MERCURIAL  GILT,  THE  MOUNTS  OF  SILVER 
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tions  (private  ones  at  least) 
about  Madam  Palmer;  but 
what  it  is  about  I  know  not.' 
In  the  following  year  he  de- 
plores the  public  nature  of 
the  King's  indiscretion:  'His 
dalliance  with  my  Lady 
Castlemaine  being  publique, 
every  day,  to  his  great  re- 
proach ;  and  his  favouring  of 
none  at  Court  so  much  as 
those  that  are  the  confidants 
of  his  pleasure.' 

Lady  Castlemaine  had 
three  natural  sons  by  the 
King,  who  were  created 
Dukes  of  Southampton,  Graf- 
ton and  Northumberland  re- 
spectively. It  is  through  the 
family  of  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
that  Lady  Castlemaine'sclock 
descended.  To-day  it  is  at 
Euston  Hall,  the  family  seat 
in  Norfolk. 

Unfortunately  the  clock  is 
not  intact,  as  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  the  fifth  Duke 
of  Grafton  instructed  the  cele- 
brated court  clock-maker, 
Benjamin  Lewis  Vulliamy,  to 
put  the  movement  into  re- 
pair. These  instructions  Vul- 
liamy carried  out  by  replac- 
ing Tompion's  movement 
with  one  of  his  own. 

It  is  evident  that  Vulliamy 
realized  the  horological  value  of  the  Tompion 
movement  which  he  removed  from  the  Graf- 
ton clock,  as  he  presented  it  in  1847  to  trie  In- 
stitute of  Civil  Engineers  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  This  act  makes  Vulliamy  far  more 
reprehensible  than  if  he  had  destroyed  the 
movement  merely  through  ignorance  of  its 
importance.  Vulliamy's  habit  of  plundering 
clocks  of  their  movements  made  by  famous 
makers  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

'He  had  no  desire  for  keeping  the  combinations 
of  even  renowned  makers  intact  if  their  clocks  needed 
rather  more  care  than  his  own,  and  quite  a  number 
of  noted  clocks  by  other  makers  can  be  found  fitted 


No.  III. — DETAIL  OF  BACK  AND  SIDK  OK  CLOCK  GIVEN  TO  LADY  CASTLEMAINE 
SHOWING  THE   UNUSUAL  FEATURE  OF  A    CASE   WITHOUT   A   DOOR   AT   THE  BACK 


with  Vulliamy's  movements.  This  ...  is  the  probable 
channel  through  which  this  historic  movement  by 
Tompion  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  donor  to  the 
Institution,  and  it  may  be  that  its  original  case,  dial, 
and  hands  are  still  in  existence,  dealing  out  time 
from  a  movement  of  later  construction.' 

That  this  suggestion  is  true  is  but  poor  so- 
lace to  horologists,  clock-makers  and  all  those 
many  people  interested  in  clocks  and  last  but 
not  least  to  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
his  descendants,  to  whom  the  shimmering  gold 
and  silver  case  with  the  dial  inscribed  Thomas 
Tompion  must  always  be  a  reminder  of  Vulli- 
amy's vandalism. 

Many  valuable  clocks  of  the  greatest  im- 
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No.  IV. — VIEW  OF  GRANDE  SONNERIE  MOVEMENT  WITH  DIAL  REMOVED  :  SHOWING 
THE   HOUR   AND  QUARTER  BELLS  :  THE  CLOCK  GIVEN  TO  LADY  CASTLEMAINE 


portance  to  the  horological  student  have  been 
mutilated  by  Vulliamy's  regrettable  act  of  ex- 
changing their  movements  with  those  of  his 
own.  In  the  case  of  the  Grafton  clock,  the  orig- 
inal dial  and  hands  are  intact  with  the  case, 
and  are  in  their  ancestral  home  at  Euston, 
whilst  the  divorced  movement  is  under  a  glass 
at  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Westmin- 
ster. It  is  said  that  Vulliamy,  after  fitting 
into  the  case  his  own  movement,  inscribed 
his  name  on  Tompion's  dial  on  a  plate  fit- 
ted at  the  back  of  the  slot  which  was  origin- 
ally designed  for  the  indicator  of  the  pendu- 
lum. But  the  Duke  of  Grafton  objected  to 
this  inscription  and  Vulliamy  accordingly 


removed  the  offending  plaque. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
movement  of  Tompion's  original 
clock  is  that  at  each  quarter  it 
strikes  the  hours  and  chimes  the 
quarters;  a  system  of  striking 
which  is  termed  grande  sonnerie.  A 
grande  sonnerie  movement  is  also  a 
repeater  movement  which  means 
that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time 
at  night  the  clock  will  repeat  the 
hour  and  chime  the  nearest  quar- 
ter at  will  on  pulling  a  cord.  The 
striking  mechanism  is  unusual  in 
the  fact  that  one  train  does  the 
double  duty  of  striking  the  hours 
and  chiming  the  quarters  instead 
of  the  usual  practice  of  two  trains, 
one  for  each  function.  The  clock 
is  also  fitted  with  an  alarm  which 
is  set  by  means  of  the  small  dial 
situated  behind  the  hands  (see 
illustration  No.  ii). 

The  quadrant  hands  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  dial  carry  out  the 
following  functions.  The  hand, 
top  left  of  dial,  is  for  regulating 
the  pendulum,  the  right  top  hand 
is  for  winding  the  alarm.  The  two 
hands  at  the  base  of  the  dial  are 
for  actuating  two  levers  which 
hold  the  pendulum  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  move  the  clock.  This 
last  refinement  was  necessary  be- 
cause this  clock,  unlike  the  usual 
table  clock,  had  no  door  fitted  at 
the  back  of  the  case.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  back  plate  of  the  movement,  unlike 
that  of  other  Tompion  clocks,  was  plain  and 
without  Tompion's  name  engraved  amidst 
chased  scroll  work,  there  being  no  door  at 
the  back  which  could  be  opened  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  plate  to  view. 

The  spring-driven  movement  goes  for  eight 
days.  The  escapement  instead  of  having  pal- 
lets of  hardened  steel  has  a  string  of  catgut 
stretched  across  two  arms  with  which  the 
teeth  of  the  escape  wheel  engage.  This  substi- 
tution of  gut  instead  of  the  metal  pallets  is, 
however,  a  refinement  which  is  not  original 
to  the  movement,  being  undoubtedly  an  al- 
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teration  carried  out  by  Vulliamy. 

A  very  interesting  fact  about 
this  movement  is  that  there  are  in 
existence  two  other  grande  sonnerie 
repeater  clocks  by  Tompion,  and 
all  three  possess  the  same  layout 
of  the  clockwork,  only  differing 
in  detail.  Each  of  them  displays 
an  ordered  progression  of  refine- 
ment of  workmanship  and  im- 
provement of  design  which  shows 
that  they  were  made  one  after 
another  and  not  at  the  same  time. 
All  three  movements  possess  the 
same  unusual  striking  mechanism 
on  one  train,  the  plain  undecor- 
ated  back  plate,  the  securing  of 
the  pendulum  by  means  of  levers 
operated  from  the  dial,  and  the 
casedesigned  without  abackdoor. 

The  Grafton  clock  is  individual 
in  one  respect,  namely,  in  the 
possession  of  the  alarm  mechan- 
ism. In  the  other  two  movements 
the  hand  in  the  top  right  quad- 
rant operates  the  strike  silent  in- 
stead of  winding  the  alarm,  as  in 
the  Grafton  clock.  The  strike  si- 
lent in  the  last  named  is  operated 
by  a  slide  at  the  top  of  the  dial 
(see  No.  ii).  Of  these  two  move- 
ments similar  to  the  Grafton  ex- 
ample, one  is  in  the  possession  of 
Major  Sir  John  Prestige  and  the 
other  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Sykes. 
The  former  movement  shows 
signs  as  regards  its  design  and  workmanship 
as  being  the  earliest  of  the  three,  whilst  the 
latter  movement  suggests  the  next  in  date. 

The  date  of  the  Grafton  clock  would  ap- 
pear, however,  not  to  be  later  than  1676,  as 
in  1677  Lady  Castlemaine  resided  in  Paris, 
where  she  remained  until  1 684.  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  it  is  recorded 
that  Vulliamy  placed  the  date  of  the  Grafton 
clock  at  1670.  On  the  other  hand  collectors 
of  the  present  day  who  are  well  qualified  to 
express  a  view  are  confident  that  such  com- 
plicated mechanism  cannot  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Thomas  Tompion  earlier  than  1680. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  he  did  not  become  a 


No.  V. — VIEW 
REGULATING 


OF  BACK  PLATE  OR  MOVEMENT,  SHOWING  MECHANISM  FOR 
LENGTH  OF  PENDULUM  AND  THE  FORKED  ARMS  FOR  HOLDING  IT 

Fellow  of  the  Clock-makers'  Company  until 
1 67 1  although  born  in  1638.  The  developed 
design  of  the  cases  of  all  three  clocks  also  sug- 
gests the  later  date,  and  even  then  the  work 
is  a  remarkable  achievement. 

In  considering  the  cases  of  these  three  grande 
sonnerie  Tompion  clocks,  the  Grafton  clock  is 
the  only  one  that  possesses  a  case  entirely  of 
metal,  the  other  two  having  ebonized  wooden 
cases  of  the  usual  Charles  II  type  with  gilt- 
lacquered  metal  mounts.  The  metal  case  of 
the  Grafton  clock,  however,  has  many  fea- 
tures in  common  with  the  ebonized  case  in 
the  Sykes  collection,  namely,  mouldings  of  a 
similar  section,  a  handle  nearly  identical,  and 
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considerable  similarity  in  the  fret  panels  decorating  the 
sides  and  back  and  the  tulip  shaped  finials. 

The  dials  of  the  three  clocks  are  nearly  identical  as  re- 
gards the  chased  ornament  and  their  general  design.  One 
difference,  however,  is  that  the  two  clocks  in  the  Prestige 
and  Sykes  collections  have  the  name  of  Thomas  Tompion 
on  an  engraved  panel  just  below  the  slot  for  the  indicator 
of  the  pendulum,  whereas  in  Lady  Castlemaine's  clock 
Tompion's  name  is  engraved  at  the  base  of  the  dial.  This  ■ 
difference  is  due  to  the  small  alarm  dial  in  Lady  Castle- 
maine's clock  overlapping  the  name  panel;  the  engra- 
ver, therefore,  filled  the  panel  with  chased  ornament  and 
placed  Tompion's  name  below  (see  No.  ii). 

A  late  seventeenth-  or  early  eighteenth-century  clock  in 
a  metal  case  is  to-day  of  the  very  greatest  rarity,  due  to  the 

fact  that  this  type  was 
originally  very  seldom 
made.  A  metal  case  is  of 
an  indestructible  char- 
acter  and  does  not 
easily  become  broken 
or  damaged;  it  also 
does  not  become  worn 
or  shabby  and  would 
therefore  not  be  readily 
discarded.  For  these 
reasons  the  percentage 
of  survivals  of  metal 
cases  must  be  high. 

Another  feature  of 
interest  as  regards  these 
metal  clock  cases  is  the 


Xo.  VII. — ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  M<  IVEMENT  WITH 
DIAL  REMOVED  :  SHOWING  THE  MECHANISM 


No.  VI.— SIDE  VIEW  OF  MOVEMENT  WITH  DIAL 
REMOVED  :  SHOWING  ELABORATE  MECHANISM 


craftsman  responsible 
for  their  construction. 
One  thing  is  certain, 

that  there  were  too  few  made  for  their  production  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  special  trade.  It  would  even  seem 
likely  therefore  that  they  were  made  by  a  metal  worker  of  an 
associate  trade.  Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  few  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  watchcase-maker  that  have  survived,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  a  product  of  this  tradesman 
combined  with  the  chaser  and  engraver. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for  permission  to 
photograph  Lady  Castlemaine's  clock  and  to  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers  for  their  kindness  in  lending  me  the 
photographs  of  the  movement  and  also  the  issue  of  their 
Journal  which  contains  the  article  on  Yulliamy's  gift  of  the 
movement.  I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  my  thanks  to  Major 
Sir  John  Prestige,  who  not  only  told  me  of  the  existence 
of  the  movement  of  Lady  Castlemaine's  clock,  but  also 
has  given  me  valuable  help  in  the  writing  of  this  article. 
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LORENZO  DI  CREDI  MADONNA 

A RECENT  acquisition  to  a  western  collection  is 
the  remarkably  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child  with 
mSt.  John  by  the  Florentine  Master,  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  which  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City 
has  secured  through  Dr.  Paul  Drey.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  and  is  recorded  in 
numerous  works  on  Italian  painting.  Among  existing 
drawings  by  this  painter  is  a  study  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Uffizi  which  is  obviously  closely  related  to  the  present 
painting,  as  not  only  the  type  of  Madonna 
is  the  same,  but  also  details  of  the  draperies. 
It  is  a  comparatively  early  work  and  prob- 
ably dates  from  the  period  1485-1490. 

The  motif  of  the  sheltering  tree  is  treated 
with  grace  and  freedom  while  displaying 
mastery  of  minute  detail.  This  composition 
with  the  tree  as  background  relates  the 
panel  to  another  Madonna  by  this  Master 
which  was  formerly  in  the  Lazzaroni  collec- 
tion and  is  now  in  the  Cincinnati  Museum 
of  Art.  There  the  development  of  the  theme 
is  tentative  and  the  composition  as  a  whole 
is  more  restrained,  while  there  is  not  the 
additional  interest  of  the  figure  of  the  St. 
John,  which  is  so  tenderly  treated  in  the 
Nelson  Gallery's  new  panel. 

The  painting  is  executed  in  a  tempera 
medium  with  a  surface  of  oil  glazes.  The 
brilliant  clarity  of  tone  is  preserved  through 
the  excellent  state  of  the  painting,  which 
easily  ranks  as  an  outstanding  work  by  this 
painter,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  late  Quattrocento  to  be  found  in  an 
American  collection.  Rivalling  it,  there  is 
possibly  only  that  exceptional  portrait  of  an 
unknown  lady  in  a  private  collection  in  New 
York  which  shows  that  the  artist  was  able 
to  maintain  an  equal  rank  in  both  religious 
and  secular  painting.  It  is  perhaps  only  at 
that  particular  moment  in  the  history  of 
Italian  art  that  these  two  phases  of  artistic 
expression  could  be  presented  with  complete 
vitality  by  the  same  brush. 

Vasari  tells  us  that  Lorenzo  ground  his 
colours  'to  excessive  fineness  ...  he  would 
sometimes  have  as  many  as  twenty-five  or 
thirty  colours  on  his  palette  at  one  time,  and 
for  every  tint  he  had  a  separate  brush.'  inAearl 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIRS  AND 
OTHER  EXHIBITIONS 

THERE  have  never  before  been  two  simultaneous 
art  exhibitions  in  America  of  such  importance  as 
those  now  being  held  at  the  World's  Fairs  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific  coasts.  A  further  and  more  complete 
account  of  the  exhibitions  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  will  shortly  be  published  in  The  Connoisseur, 
when  some  of  the  loans  from  European  and  American 
sources  are  to  be  illustrated  by  outstanding  examples. 


A  AND  CHILD  WITH  ST.  JOHN,'  BY  LORENZO  DI  CREDI  :  FORMERLY 
OF  DUDLEY'S  COLLECTION  :  NOW   IN  NELSON  GALLERY  OF  ART 
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The  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion is  recognized  by  the  fact 
that  nine  New  England  mu- 
seums are  jointly  arranging  a 
series  of  exhibitions  which, 
without  duplication,  will  pre- 
sent works  of  interest  to  visi- 
tors to  the  Atlantic  coast  dur- 
ing the  approaching  summer. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  will  open  a  loan  exhi- 
bition in  June,  drawn  from 
private  collections  in  Boston 
and  the  vicinity,  which  will  in- 
clude about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  paintings.  From 
John  T.  Spaulding's  collection 
of  modern  French  art  will  come 
a  well-known  Van  Gogh  Self 
Portrait;  from  J.  H.  Whitte- 
more's  a  Rehearsal  for  the  Ballet 
by  Degas ;  from  John  Nicholas 
Brown's,  of  Providence,  a  Road 
near  Anvers  by  Cezanne.  Robert 
Treat  Paine  II  is  sending  Rem- 
brandt's Portrait  of  Elizabeth  van 
Rijn,  and  an  Italian  primitive 
of  exceptional  quality,  Ber- 
nardo Daddi's  Virgin  and  Child 
Enthroned,  will  come  from  F.  C. 
Smith,  of  Worcester.  Anony- 
mous loans  will  include  a  Holy 
Family  by  Correggio,  a  Hogarth 
Self  Portrait,  and  a  Street  Singer 
by  Edouard  Manet. 

At  the  Fogg  Museum  in 
Cambridge  an  exhibition  of 
New  England  genre  painting, 
covering  a  wide  range  in  sub- 
ject and  period,  will  open  about  the  middle  of  this 
month.  It  is  unexpected  to  find  Childe  Hassam  and 
Abbott  Thayer  in  such  a  classification,  yet  both  could 
enter  into  the  essential  quality  of  genre  with  its  absorbed 
interest  in  the  everyday  scene. 

In  the  older  traditions  of  genre  are  Winter  Landscape 
by  Thomas  Birch,  and  Robert  Salmon's  View  of  Nahant 
and  View  of  Boston  Harbour,  the  two  last  owned  by  H.  L. 
Shattuck.  Eastman  Johnson's  Corn  Husking  from  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  is  by  an  artist  who  played  an  im- 
portant role,  unpretentiously,  in  the  development  of 
American  painting,  being  the  forerunner  of  such  a 
forceful  realist  as  Thomas  Eakins.  Winslow  Homer,  in 
his  early  period,  made  many  contributions  to  American 
genre  in  his  illustrations  during  the  Civil  War.  His 
austerely  simple  New  England  Country  School,  a  subject 
from  a  quite  different  field,  is  from  the  Addison  Gallery, 


'ST.  JOHN,'  BY  SIMONE  MARTINI  :  EXHIBITION  OF 
PAINTINGS  AT  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR  :  LENT 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  MAITLAND  F.  GRIGGS 


which  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  American  paint- 
ings in  existence.  Homer's 
sketch,  Mountain  Wagon,  comes 
from  the  large  collection  of  the 
artist's  drawings  in  Cooper 
Union,  New  York. 

Architecture  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  exhibition  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
in  Providence,  where  local 
phases  will  be  presented,  and 
at  the  Lyman  Allyn  Museum 
in  New  London,  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  broader 
theme  of  New  England  archi- 
tecture in  general. 

New  England  silver  from  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Gar- 
van  collection  will  be  shown  by 
the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts, 
beginning  June  1 8th.  At  the 
Springfield  Museum  of  Ait 
there  will  be  a  showing  of  the 
folk  art  of  its  own  region,  that 
of  western  New  England.  This 
is  announced  to  open  June 
15th.  The  Worcester  Art  Mu- 
seum has  arranged  an  exhibi- 
tion, Historic  New  England  Prints, 
and  the  Addison  Gallery  at  An- 
dover  is  planning  to  show  New 
England  water-colours,  begin- 
ning June  1  st.  The  Institute  of 
Modern  Art  in  Boston  is  ex- 
hibiting contemporary  New- 
England  oil  paintings. 

Since  the  extent  of  the  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  loan 
exhibitions  will  be  treated  of  in  a  later  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  only  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  high  significance  of  events  which 
have  brought  pictures  of  the  quality  of  Botticelli's  Birth 
of  Venus  and  Fra  Angelico's  Christening  of  St.  John  from 
the  Uffizi  to  the  California  exhibition,  and  Gains- 
borough's Harvest  Waggon  from  a  Toronto  collection  to 
New  York.  Historic  and  well-known  pictures  provide 
focal  points  in  both  exhibitions,  but  their  chief  merit 
is  in  maintaining  the  highest  standard  of  excellence 
throughout.  This  has  been  made  possible  because  the 
paintings  have  been  brought  together  from  a  great 
many  sources,  and  those  in  charge  have  worked  with 
extreme  care  to  hold  to  a  definite  standard.  The  lesser- 
known  pictures  on  which  the  real  value  of  a  large  ex- 
hibition depends  are  of  exceptional  quality  and  of  a 
kind  which  call  for  special  felicitation  to  those  planning 
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both  exhibitions.  Typical  of  the  lesser-known  works 
which  so  admirably  represent  the  period  is  a  fourteenth- 
century  panel  by  Simone  Martini,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, from  the  collection  of  Maitland  F.  Griggs,  in 
the  New  York  exhibition  (here  illustrated). 

From  this  large  panel,  presenting  its  subject  at  vir- 
tually life  size,  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  clear  impression  of 
the  commanding  spiritual  vigour  of  early  Italian  paint- 
ing. The  panel,  which  was  once  in  the  Sterbini  collec- 
tion in  Rome,  is  of  unknown  origin,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  related  to  the  panels  of  Saints  Louis  and 
Francis  in  the  Academy  at  Siena  which  are  described 
as  from  the  Convento  di  San  Francesco,  Colle  d'Elsa. 
The  latter,  however,  are  in  a  state  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  associate  them  definitely  with  this  vastly  superior 
work.  A  fourth  panel  of  similar  size  and  design  is  a  St. 
John  the  Baptist  which  formerly  belonged  to  Count 
Oriola  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  in  Amster- 
dam. The  type  of  Mr.  Griggs'  St.  John  is  that  of  the  St. 
Ansano  in  the  Uffizi  Annunciation  and  the  St.  John  in  the 
Seminary  at  Pisa,  and  is  therefore  a  late  work  by  the 
Sienese  master. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  FRICK  COLLECTION 

WHILE  not  of  the  outstanding  importance  of 
many  of  the  works  in  the  Frick  collection,  the 
lately  acquired  predella  panel  of  The  Resurrection  by 
Andrea  del  Castagno  is  a  distinguished  painting  which 
fills  a  particular  place  in  this  collection.  It  is  of  a  period, 
examples  of  which,  so  revealing  of  contemporary  aspir- 
ations, are  rare.  Painted  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  it  records  the  progress  of  a  group  of 
painters  toward  a  completer  understanding  of  per- 
spective, and  because  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of 
that  progress  rather  than  to  its  fulfilment,  it  has  the 
force  of  youthful  vigour  which  attends  an  initial  im- 
pulse. The  fact  that  Castagno's  Resurrection  shows  an  in- 
complete grasp  of  the  scientific  laws  of  perspective  does 
not  explain  the  arresting  quality  of  its  spatial  concept 
simply  as  primitive  naivete.  Space  which  is  created  by 
the  mere  disposition  of  the  figures  around  the  tomb,  is 
quite  independent  of  the  landscape  background  to 
further  the  illusion.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  pictures 
where  the  relationship  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground 


'THE  RESURRECTION '  :  BY  ANDREA  DEL  CASTAGNO  :  MID-FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  PREDELLA   PANEL  :  FRICK  COLLECTION 
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is  determined  by  subtleties  of  mutual  support,  balance  and  move- 
ment which  are  easier  to  appreciate  than  to  analyse. 

The  altar  painting  which  this  panel  originally  accompanied  is 
unknown,  but  it  has  companions  from  its  predella  in  a  Crucifixion 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  a  Last  Supper  in  Edinburgh. 
Andrea  del  Castagno  was  painting  in  Venice  in  1442  at  Sta.  Zac- 
charia,  in  a  manner  which  already  suggests  the  style  of  this  panel.  In 
1450  he  was  painting  in  the  choir  of  St.  Egidio  in  the  Hospital  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence,  where  his  predecessor  was  Dom- 
enico  Veneziano,  who  was  likewise  concerned  with  the  mastery  of 
the  new  naturalistic  elements. 

The  Frick  Collection's  new  panel  was  once  in  the  Fungini  col- 
lection in  Perugia  and  was  purchased  in  1880  by  C.  Fairfax  Murray 
who  sold  it  to  Signor  Costantini  of  Florence.  Later  it  belonged  to 
Dr.  Werner  Weisbach  of  Basle.  In  1932  it  was  shown  in  the  Burling- 
ton House  exhibition  of  Italian  art.  This  painting  has  been  long 
recorded  by  art  historians  and  has  been  discussed  or  illustrated  by 
Berenson,  Venturi,  Van  Marie  and  Roger  Fry. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  great  panel  showing  the  figure  of  a 
saint  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  which  occasioned  much  comment 
when  it  came  into  the  market  a  few  years  ago  and  was  acquired  by 
the  Frick  collection,  is  like  the  present  subject  in  keeping  the  monu- 
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mentality  of  the  earlier  period  while 
showing  a  grasp  and  mastery  of  the 
aims  that  matured  during  the  Re- 
naissance. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
DUTCH  PAINTING 

THE  exhibition  of  Dutch  painting 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  which 
occupied  the  gallery  of  Dr.  Hans 
Schaeffer  until  the  middle  of  March 
was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nether- 
land  Benevolent  Society  of  New  York. 
Consisting  chiefly  of  subjects  belonging 
to  D.  Katz  of  Dieren  and  to  H.  E.  Ten 
Cate  of  Almelo,  this  group  of  seventeen 
paintings  represented  the  full  range  of 
Dutch  portraiture,  landscape  and  river 
scenes,  interiors  and  still  life,  and  in 
addition  emphasized  the  nice  distinc- 
tion which  the  Dutch  masters  were  the 
first  to  make  between  genre  subjects 
and  those  figure  groupings  in  interiors 
from  which  the  English  'conversation 
piece'  is  descended. 
Jan  Steen's  Music  Lesson,  though  por- 
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traying  its  subject  with  a  certain  vivacious  informality, 
is  nevertheless  the  antecedent  of  Zoffany  and  Hogarth, 
while  Van  Ostade's  After  the  Day's  Work  and  Nicolaes 
Maes'  Street  Scene  are  narrative  commentaries  in  a  pop- 
ular genre.  The  last-named  picture,  which  assembles 
a  great  amount  of  detail  in  a  boldly  handled  com- 
position, contains  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife,  while 
the  gate  in  the  background  is  the  'Blowport'  of  Dor- 
drecht which  was  pulled  dow  n  in  the  painter's  lifetime. 

Though  the  figure  subjects  play  so  important  a  part 
in  Dutch  painting,  the  impression  made  by  some  of  the 
landscapes  and  river  views  suggests  the  thought  that 
the  Dutch  masters  were  the  first  to  turn  to  landscape 
for  its  own  sake.  At  the  Schaeffer  Galleries  was  an  out- 
standing example  by  Hercules  Seghers  showing  a  dis- 
tant expanse  of  valley  and  hills,  enveloped  in  a  lumin- 
ous mist  shot  with  a  silver  light,  that  was  more  like  Mon- 
et than  the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  Rembrandt. 

In  mentioning  at  this  point  that  the  exhibition  con- 
tained three  Rembrandts  there  is  no  intention  to  slight 
the  manifest  claim  to  importance  of  a  master  whose 
presence  in  such  an  exhibition  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged at  the  outset  of  a 
review.  The  three  subjects 
included  an  early  dated 
portrait  of  Saskia  (1633) 
which  has  been  recorded 
since  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, when  it  was  in  Paris; 
the  King  David  and  his  Harp 
of  1 65 1,  which  has  been 
recently  seen  in  a  number 
of  loan  exhibitions  and 
was  in  the  Nemes  and 
Lanz  collections  before 
it  was  acquired  by  its 
former  owner,  Albert  Kel- 
ler of  New  York.  It  is  per- 
haps unjustifiable  to  call 
special  attention  to  the 
third  Rembrandt  in  com- 
parison with  these  mani- 
festly greater  works,  but 
the  Portrait  of  Petronella 
Buys,  dated  1635,  is  extra- 
ordinary in  its  objective 
realism,  its  minutely 
studied  detail.  It  has  much 
in  common  with  his  con- 
temporaries in  its  general 
character,  but  is  stamped 
with  Rembrandt's  mastery 
in  the  delineation  of  the 
somewhat  harsh  features. 
This  portrait  is  the  com- 
panion to  that  of  Philips 


Lucasz  in  the  National  Gallery,  both  having  been 
painted  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  Vlissingen. 

The  Delft  Courtyard  by  Pieter  de  Hoogh  (here  re- 
produced) is  one  of  the  happiest  examples  of  this 
artist's  scenes  of  domestic  life  in  outdoor  setting.  It  has 
the  dexterous  use  of  brilliant  colour  for  emphasis,  in- 
troduced boldly  and  seemingly  in  an  unstudied  manner, 
although  there  are  more  subtle  passages  which  strongly 
influence  the  lighting  of  the  picture.  The  Delft  Courtyard 
was  long  owned  in  England,  having  been  noted  in 
Waagen's  Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain  and  passing 
through  a  number  of  collections  to  that  of  Lady 
Wantage  and  finally  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Balcarres.  It  is  now  owned  by  H.  E.  Ten  Cate. 

Also  in  the  exhibition  was  Frans  Hals'  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  formerly  in  the  Van  Gelder  collection  in  Brussels 
which  was  lately  shown  at  the  Boymans  Museum  in 
Rotterdam.  Its  restrained  colouring,  its  softened  greys, 
it  subdued  flesh  tones,  the  black  that  is  dulled  to  keep 
within  the  confines  of  an  established  harmony,  reveal 
the  artist  taking  more  than  customary  note  of  the 
accompaniments  of  the  major  theme  of  portraiture. 
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pointed.  It  is  only  in  the  mant- 
ling around  the  arms,  which  is 
of  the  period,  that  the  rococo 
is  in  evidence  in  its  extreme 
form.  Here  the  rock  and  shell 
breaking  into  leaf  forms  are 
typical  of  the  George  1 1  period. 
This  unusual  piece,  which  is 
fully  marked  on  the  bottom, 
was  made  by  Richard  Gurney 
and  Thomas  Cook  of  London 
in  1747. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PAINTED  BOOKCASK 


A' 


•THE  PLEADERS,' BY  JEAN-LOUIS  FORAIN  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE  ADOLF 
LEWISOHN   :   TO    BE    INCLUDED    IN    SALE  TO   BE  HELD  AT  PARKF.-BERNET  GALLERIES 

(See  p.  298) 

GEORGE  II  SILVER  BEER  JUG 

NOT  many  Georgian  beer  jugs  are  inexistence,  and 
when  one  comes  into  view  it  may  be  considered 
rare  even  as  a  type.  When  in  addition  it  possesses  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  its  own  which  sets  it  apart 
from  its  fellows  it  enjoys  still  further  distinction.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  George  II  beer  jug  illustrated  p.  278, 
from  Peter  Guille.  The  treatment  of  the  foot  separates 
it  from  most  of  its  class  in  being  less  constricted  at  the 
juncture  with  the  pyriform  body,  so  that  the  latter  still 
retains  something  of  the  effect  of  the  earlier,  flat-footed 
jug.  The  beer  jug's  base  is,  it  is  true,  more  elaborately 
moulded,  but  it  is  not  of  the  broadly  flaring  type  that 
generally  was  used  as  the  curved  line  came  to  dominate 
the  body  of  tea-pots,  cream  pitchers  and  similar  pieces. 
The  spreading  foot  was  the  natural  development  of  the 
reverse  curve,  uniting  bowl  and  base  into  a  single 
balanced  line.  In  the  case  of  these  larger  objects,  such 
as  the  jug  illustrated,  this  simple  low  base  adds  to  their 
effect  of  sturdiness.  Like  most  of  these  jugs,  which  were 
also  used  for  wine  and  punch,  it  is  between  eight  and 
nine  inches  in  height. 

Although  a  product  of  a  period  in  which  the  rococo 
style  was  expressed  both  in  essential  forms  and  in  orna- 
ment based  on  the  cyma  curve,  this  piece  employs  the 
simple  C-scroll  handle,  developed  on  massive  lines. 
The  spout  is  also  of  early  type,  being  somewhat  sharply 


PAINTED  breakfront- 
bookcase  with  the  classic 
detail  of  the  later  eighteenth- 
century  English  furniture  is 
illustrated  here,  by  courtesy 
of  Schmitt  Brothers,  to  show 
the  unusual  application  of 
paterae  to  the  glazed  doors. 
Comparison  with  one  of  the 
three  wardrobes  in  the  Victor- 
ia and  Albert  Museum  which 
came  from  David  Garrick's  Hampton  villa  suggests 
that  it  originally  came  from  the  same  workshop,  which 
was  in  all  probability  that  of  Chippendale  and  Haig. 
The  Hampton  villa  furnishings  include  a  canopied 
bedstead,  three  wardrobes,  a  set  of  five  bamboo  chairs, 
and  other  'japanned'  pieces,  all  having  a  yellow  back- 
ground with  decoration  in  green. 

The  wardrobe  which,  like  the  present  bookcase,  has 
paterae  in  circular  surrounds  in  the  centre  of  the  doors 
(which  are  of  mirror  glass  on  the  wardrobe)  is  de- 
scribed in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Hampton  villa  fur- 
nishings, June  23rd,  1864,  as  from  the  'left  hand  back 
bed  chamber.'  It  is  an  interesting  piece,  with  a  fes- 
tooned carved  vase  standing  on  its  flat  top  and  imita- 
tion drawers  in  the  lower  section.  The  paterae  are  con- 
nected to  the  door  frames  by  carving  showing  the 
pendent  husk  motif  which  is  a  further  point  of  similar- 
ity with  the  bookcase,  although  on  the  latter  it  is  in  a 
more  highly  evolved  form. 

The  style  of  base  and  cornice  on  the  two  pieces  is  also 
related,  but  is  more  elaborate  on  the  bookcase,  with  its 
dentilled  frieze  and  ovolo  moulding,  which  take  into 
consideration  its  greater  scale. 

While  there  is  no  record  that  Chippendale  made  the 
furniture  for  Garrick's  Hampton  villa,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  house  in  the  Adelphi,  the  painted  furniture 
from  the  former  is  so  closely  related  in  style  to  some  of 
the  Adelphi  furnishings  as  to  justify  the  assumption. 
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MR.  P.  WILSON  STEER'S  WATER-COLOURS 

TO  many  good  judges  the  name  of  Wilson  Steer 
conjures  up  all  that  is  best  in  English  painting  of 
the  last  half-century,  or  should  we  say  of  our 
declining  generation  ?  For  Steer  is  in  his  eighth  decade, 
his  long  and  honourable  career  illuminated  by  a  series 
of  master-works  unsurpassed  in  the  sphere  he  has  made 
his  own.  One  of  the  foundation  members  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  (since  1885),  he  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  its  central  pillar  and  its  mainstay.  Why  he 
should  at  any  time  have  been  regarded  as  a  revolu- 
tionary passes  understanding.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
in  his  earlier  days  there  were  too  many  feeble  acad- 
emicians abroad,  whose  efforts  could  not  rise  above  a 
desire  to  reap  the  approval  of  the  bourgeoisie  through 
banality  of  idea  and  sleekness  of  finish.  But  Mr.  Steer 
knew  what  painting  meant.  Further,  his  vision  has  been 
consistently  guided  by  the  great  example  of  tradition  in 
its  highest  sense,  an  example  which,  all  his  life,  he  was 
bent  on  extending  and  developing  in  the  direction  of 
artistic  truth.  It  can  safely  be  predicted  that  his  reputa- 
tion, resting  on  no  fallacious  insecurity  of  factitious 
popularity,  will  be  an  enduring  one.  As  a  landscapist, 
above  all,  Steer  is  a  master  without  rival.  The  winds, 
shifting  and  changing,  blow  through  his  canvases,  the 
sun  pours  down  its  rays,  sky-caravels  float  across  them. 
All  this  may  be  seen  in  the  lovely  collection  of  water- 
colours,  garnered  recently  from  his  port- 
folios by  Mr.  Lockett  Thomson  and  hung 
at  the  Barbizon  Galleries,  Henrietta  Street. 
These  are  to  remain  on  view  throughout  the 
present  month.  Most  of  them,  of  small  size, 
were  done  between  1 93 1  and  1934,  around 
the  coast  of  Kent,  and  are  nearly  all  seashore 
jottings,  the  real  subjects  of  which  are  im- 
pressions of  wind  and  weather  conditions, 
enlivened  by  such  minor  pictorial  incidents 
as  barges,  pleasure  boats,  deck  chairs  and 
beach  loungers.  There  are  a  few  inland 
sketches,  village  inns,  lanes  and  flower  studies 
and  one  or  two  oil-paintings.  Most  of  the 
water-colours  are  produced  by  direct  hand- 
ling of  the  brush,  without  pencilled  substruc- 
ture, much  as  a  Chinese  painter  would  use 
his  instrument,  and  with  similar  results — 
the  fleeting  moods  of  nature  floated  va- 
porously  upon  the  paper  and  there  fixed. 

There  is  something  in  Steer  that  tran- 
scends nationality.  We  think  sometimes  of 


the  Chinese,  sometimes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
again  of  his  early  French  training  and  then  again  of 
Gainsborough,  Turner  and  Constable.  As  Mr.  C.  H. 
Collins  Baker  has  said,*  'His  ultimate  position  will  be 
in  the  company  of  the  two  latter';  and  no  higher 
praise  can  be  given  to  a  landscape  painter. 


AN  EXHIBITION  AT  LUTON  MUSEUM 

AN  instructive  and  interesting  experiment  is  about 
XjL  to  be  made  at  the  Luton  Public  Museum,  the  idea 
presumably  being  that  a  closer  view  and  more  definite 
knowledge  of  any  given  period  may  be  gained  by 
isolating  it.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Museum,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bagshawe,  the  Council  of 
the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  is  co-operating 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  small  and  carefully  selected 
exhibition  of  furniture,  tapestry,  silver,  porcelain,  pot- 
tery, glass,  pictures,  prints  and  objects  of  art  illustrating 
the  vogue  in  the  days  of  Queen  Charlotte — 1761  to 
1 8 1 8.  The  title  of  the  Exhibition  is  given  as  In  the  Days  of 
Qiieen  Charlotte  —an  Exhibition  of  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
used  in  English  Homes  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  An  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  issued  and  the 
Exhibition  is  to  remain  open  from  May  1  ith  to  June 

*  British  Painting,  by  C.  H.  Collins  Baker  (The  Medici 
Society). 
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A  MING  FIGURE  OF  KWAN-YIN,  GODDESS  OF  MERCY,  IN  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE  ART  AT  JOHN  SPARKS',  MOUNT  ST. 


i  ith,  both  days  included.  Personal  contributions  from 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  will  be  the  focusing  point 
of  the  display.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  lend  a  pair  of  Wedgwood  plaques 
with  portraits  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  kindly  lending 
a  set  of  twenty  coloured  stipple  prints  of  George  III  and 
Queen  Charlotte  and  members  of  their  family.  All  the 
other  exhibits  have  been  selected  from  the  stocks  of 
members  of  the  Association  by  a  special  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  and  will  be  on  sale.  The 
Director  of  the  Museum  will  keep  a  register  of  the 
selling  prices  for  the  convenience  of  buyers  and  the  in- 
formation may  also  be  obtained  from  the  exhibitors 
themselves.  The  Exhibition  is  free  to  the  public,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  others  of  a  similar  nature  will  follow  in 
various  provincial  centres. 

CHINESE  RARITIES  IN  MOUNT  STREET 

A VISIT  to  the  house  of  John  Sparks,  Ltd.,  128, 
Mount  Street,  W.,  is  always  an  aesthetic  pleasure. 
The  atmosphere  and  arrangement  of  the  premises  sug- 


gest rather  that  of  an  art  gallery  than  a  shop,  and  an 
object  lesson  in  art  gallery  arrangement  at  that.  On 
the  ninth  of  May,  an  exhibition  of  Chinese  treasures, 
the  results  of  a  six  months'  search  in  the  byways  of 
China,  that  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  art,  will  be  a 
new  attraction.  Early  and  extremely  rare  Shang-Yin 
bronzes  (1 766-1 122  b.c.)  with  interesting  inscriptions 
will  be  a  special  feature.  A  massive  Hu,  of  the  Chou 
Dynasty  (1122-255  B.C.),  with  animal-head  handles 
which  support  loose  rings,  and  of  a  wonderful  green 
patina,  is  of  particular  importance. This  piece  measures 
18  inches  high. 

Rare  porcelains  of  the  Sung,  Ming  and  Ch'ing 
periods  newly  acquired  will  accompany  them.  Out- 
standing among  the  Sung  pieces  is  a  very  fine  small 
bottle  with  celadon  glaze  (Lung-chuan),  5!  inches 
high.  Of  the  Ming  pieces,  we  noted  a  porcelain  bowl  of 
exquisite  quality,  with  the  five-clawed  dragon  pursuing 
the  sacred  pearl,  in  overglaze  yellow  on  white  ground, 
with  the  6-character  Cheng-Te  mark  (1506-152 1). 
Another  covetable  object  is  a  lovely  white  jade  bowl  of 
the  Ch'ien-Lung  reign,  with  two  animal-head  handles 
from  which  depend  loose  rings.  Its  form  is  of  great 
purity  and  its  translucence  quite  exceptional.  The 
striking  figure  we  illustrate  is  a  Ming  example  of 
Kwan-Yin,  the  goddess  of  mercy,  as  maternal  pro- 
tector. Her  robes  are  of  white  glaze,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hood  and  bodice,  which  are  of  turquoise, 
and  the  girdle,  aubergine.  This  figure  is  11J  inches 
high.  The  exhibition,  which  will  remain  open  for  some 
weeks,  should  well  repay  the  attention  of  connoisseurs. 

ANTIQUES  AT  HARROD'S 

THE  great  house  of  Harrod's  has  been  making  a 
brave  show  in  the  Brompton  Road,  from  its  large 
and  varied  stock  of  antique  furniture  with  suitable 
trappings  and  adornments.  Window  after  window, 
making  a  veritable  antique  gallery  of  the  street,  has 
afforded  an  unusual  attraction  to  sightseers.  This  ven- 
ture, so  happily  inaugurated,  promises  great  success. 
Wayfarers  are  tempted  to  linger,  and  interest  having 
been  aroused,  good  sales  are  naturally  effected  as  a 
consequence.  Inside,  on  the  ground  floor,  another 
pleasant  innovation  was  the  arrangement  of  well- 
selected  Georgian  pieces  side  by  side  with  modern 
upholstery,  fabrics  and  hangings,  and  cheek  by  jowl 
with  radio  and  cocktail  cabinets.  This  pleasing  little 
exhibition  was  staged  with  the  object  of  showing  how 
well  genuine  antiques,  chosen  with  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, may  be  made  to  consort  with  modern  pieces  in 
the  modern  home,  having  regard  to  comfort  and  con- 
venience as  well  as  appearance — an  encouragement 
to  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  few  pleasant  reminders  of 
their  forebears,  and  yet  be  in  front,  so  to  say,  of  the 
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fashions.  In  our  illustration  arc  a  lew  of  the  many  de- 
lightful things  on  view  (unfortunately  the  setting  can- 
not be  shown),  notably  a  fascinating  little  Regency 
piano  of  three  octaves,  the  smallest  real  piano  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  one  of  eight  only,  made  by  Messrs. 
Chappell  in  1820.  The  daintiest  of  Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  bureaux,  small  clocks,  mirrors,  tables  and 
chairs  were  well  placed  in  modern  surroundings  which 
suited  them  to  admiration.  Similar  displays  will  be  a 
feature  of  Harrod's  furnishings,  ringing  the  changes 
both  seasonably  and  suitably.  On  the  third  floor  is  the 
main  bulk  of  Harrod's  extensive  collection  of  antique 
furniture — in  immense  salons  filled  with  specimens  of 
all  periods  usually  classed  in  that  category,  and  offered 
at  most  moderate  prices.  Such  articles  as  small  bureau 
bookcases,  writing  tables,  cabinets  and  wardrobes  are 
in  great  request,  and  at  Harrod's  there  is  a  fine  array 
to  choose  from,  with  decorative  objects  galore. 


TWO  JEWELLED  SWORDS 

THE  pair  of  jewelled  swords,  depicted  in  a 
plate  among  our  advertisement 
pages  this  month,  are  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  warrant  a  few  editorial  words  of 
comment.  Made  in  Turkey  to  the  order 
of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  they  were 
presented  by  him  to  the  Tsar  Nicholas 
II  of  Russia,  to  commemorate  the  settle- 
ment of  the  constantly  recurring  differ- 
ences between  Turkey  and  Russia  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  other  words 
they  were  a  gift  and  a  symbol  of  appease- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution these  swords  were  displayed  in 
the  Imperial  Throne  Room  and  were 
sold  by  the  Soviet  Government,  together 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Crown  Jewels.  The 
blades  are  as  splendid  examples  of  the 
swordsmith's  craft  as  the  hilts  and  scab- 
bards are  of  the  workers  in  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  the  diamonds, 
rubies  and  emeralds  used  were  carefully 
selected  from  the  treasures  of  the  Sul- 
tan's Empire.  They  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Messrs.  William  Ogden,  of  4, 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  where  they 
may  be  inspected  by  anyone  interested. 


A  PEWTER  PUZZLE 

THE  two  pewter  maces  shown  in  our 
colour  plate,  p.  285,  and  discovered 
by  Mr.  M.J.  Lorie,  of  Lories  Ltd.,  Wig- 


colour 


more  Street,  present  something  of  a  conundrum 
to  pewter  experts.  What  were  their  uses,  their  date, 
and  whence  did  they  come  ?  They  have  been  ex- 
amined by  such  authorities  as  Capt.  A.  V.  Sutherland- 
Graeme,  Vice-President  and  Past-President  of  the 
Society  of  Pewter  Collectors,  by  Capt.  Butler,  Windsor 
Herald,  the  Royal  College  of  Arms,  by  the  metal  de- 
partment at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  by  Mr. 
J.  Parkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Mace-Bearers'  Society, 
and  by  Mr.  Frederick  Cresswell,  Town  Sergeant  of 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,  who  himself  carries  two  maces, 
without  reaching  a  definite  conclusion.  The  two  maces 
illustrated  are  undoubtedly  of  very  great  interest. 
Though  the  general  opinion  is  that  they  are  of  eigh- 
teenth-century date,  varying  from  Queen  Anne's  day 
to  about  1 780,  Mr.  Parkinson  considers  them  to  be  very 
much  earlier.  He  has  never  previously  seen  or  heard  of 
anything  like  them  or  of  any  maces  in  pewter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  pair  described  as  having  been  at  Llanid- 
loes in  Wales,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but  long 
since  disappeared.  The  present  pair  seem  to  have  been 
once  preserved  in  an  old  house  in  Burnham,  Bucks. 
Each  measures  47A  inches  from  end  to  end,  the  extreme 


P*RT  OF  A  DISPLAY  AT  HARROD'S  SHOWING  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  OTHER 
ARTICLES  IN  A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SETTING  :  NOTE  THE  DIMINUTIVE  PIANO 
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A  CHIPPENDALE  CHAIR  GIVEN  TO  THE  LORD  QUEEN  ANNE  WALNUT  BUREAU,  GIVEN  BY  MESSRS 
BALDWIN  FUND  BY  MESSRS.  M.  HARRIS,  LTD.    FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS  :  LORD  BALDWIN  FUND 


length  of  the  pewter  being  26§  inches,  the  diameter  of 
the  unusually  large  balls  5^  inches,  the  wooden 
handles  2of  inches.  When  found  the  handles,  of  yew 
wood,  were  painted  black  over  successive  coats  of 
paint  to  the  depth  of  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
Slight  restorations  are,  the  small  collar  in  the  stem  of 
one,  and  a  small  square  plate  which  fastens  the  orb 
in  both.  The  velvet  linings  to  the  crowns,  of  crimson, 
now  faded,  have  been  definitely  certified  as  English 
material  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century. 


family  group  of  The  Brad- 
dyl  family,  has  set  a  very 
high  standard  and  works 
by  Raeburn,  Lawrence, 
Wilson,  Hoppner  and 
Abraham  Bruegel  have 
also  been  received. 


PAOLO  VERONESE 
CELEBRATIONS 

YET  another  Italian 
commemorative  ex- 
hibition to  a  great  artist 
has  been  organized  at 
Venice,  following  those  of 
former  years  in  homage  of 
Titian  and  Tintoretto. 
This  particular  occasion 
is  in  honour  of  Paolo  Ver- 
onese, perhaps  the  great- 
est decorative  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school.  The 
productive  genius  of 
Veronese  was  colossal,  but  a  selection  of  his  works 
has  been  made,  gathered  from  innumerable  sources, 
with  a  view  to  showing  the  painter's  astonishing  fertil- 
ity and  the  development  of  his  art.  The  venue  of  this 
Exhibition  is  the  Giustinian  Palace,  in  close  proximity 
to  St.  Mark's  Square,  and  the  most  modern  lighting 
systems  have  been  installed  so  that  the  pictures  may 
be  viewed  equally  well  during  the  hours  after  dusk. 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


THE  LORD  BALDWIN  FUND 

ON  behalf  of  the  Lord  Baldwin  Fund  for  Refugees, 
we  are  asked  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  sale  of 
Antiques,  Pictures  and  Fine  Jewels,  generously  pro- 
vided by  sympathizers  in  this  country  with  those  un- 
happy folk,  expatriated  and  deprived  of  all  means  of 
existence,  will  take  place  at  Messrs.  Christie's,  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  25th 
and  26th.  Gifts  should  be  sent  immediately,  with 
names  and  addresses  of  the  donors  attached,  to  the 
Lord  Baldwin  Fund,  The  Pantechnicon,  Motcomb 
Street,  S.W.  1 .  Messrs.  Christie  are  kindly  lending  their 
rooms  and  The  Pantechnicon  are  placing  their  services 
and  storage  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  en- 
tirely free  of  charge.  Messrs.  A.  C.  Cooper  and  Sons 
have  made  a  gift  of  all  the  photographs  required. 
Splendid  results  are  already  assured.  The  important 
donation  by  Lord  Rothschild  of  Reynolds's  famous 


AN  exhibition  at  the  Galleries  of  Frank  Partridge 
Li  and  Sons  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  is 
looked  forward  to  as  an  annual  institution.  Rare  pieces 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  furniture,  se- 
lected with  discriminating  knowledge  from  the  firm's 
more  recent  purchases,  are  to  be  shown  from  mid-May 
till  the  end  of  June,  and  these  will  be  accompanied  by 
fine  examples  of  needlework  and  tapestry  of  the  same 
periods.  To  this  we  shall  refer  more  fully  and  illustrate 
in  our  next  month's  topical  notes. 


The  June  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  follow- 
ing our  example  of  last  year,  is  being  planned 
as  a  Special  Summer  Number,  of  increased 
size,  and  with  additional  colour  plates.  Except 
to  subscribers  in  advance,  the  price  will  be 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  one  dollar  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


CREST  AND  ARMS  ON  SEAL— 
EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM 

JUDGING  by  the  style  of  the  cutting,  the 
outline  of  the  shield  and  the  fashion  of 
the  Gothic  lettering,  I  should  date  your 
seal  not  earlier  than  1820  and  probably 
later.  The  only  family  recorded  to  have 
borne  for  crest  a  buck's  head  and  neck  [proper, 
attired  or],  with  the  motto  Be  mindful  is 
M'Gillivray,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  entered 
with  arms  at  the  Lyon  Office,  Edinburgh, 
in  1 80 1  by  William  M'Gillivray,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  Montreal.  The  mono- 
gram D.  Mc.  G.  beneath  the  crest  confirms 
this  identification. 

William  M'Gillivray  and  his  brothers  Duncan  and 
Simon  were  the  sons  of  a  tenant  on  the  Lovat  estate  in 
Inverness-shire,  and  claimed  descent  from  M'Gillivray 
of  Drumnaglass,  Argyll.  All  three  brothers  were  ser- 
vants of  the  North-West  Company,  and  William  and 
Simon  were  in  1821  instrumental  in  the  union  of  the 
North-West  Company  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Duncan,  who  died  in  April  1808,  and  who  cannot 
therefore  have  been  the  owner  of  the  seal,  kept  a 
Journal  of  his  residence  at  Fort  George  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan in  1794-5,  which  was  published  at  Toronto  in 
1929.  In  1825  William  retired  and  returned  to  England, 
intending  to  settle  down  at  Peine-an-Ghael  in  the  Isle 
of  Mull,  but  he  died  on  October  1 6th  of  that  year  at  St. 
John's  Wood, aged  6 1  [Gentleman 's  Magazine) .  From  the 
presence  of  the  urn  and  veiled  figure  I  imagine  your 
seal  to  have  been  prepared  as  a  'memorial'  about  1825 
by  his  son,  Duncan  M'Gillivray. 

The  coat  of  arms— gules,  a  chevron  or  between  two  fieurs- 
de-lys  or  in  chief  and  one  in  base  argent — is  that  of  Read  of 
London,  granted  in  1599.  The  crest  of a  falcon  rising  is 
also  that  of  Read.  The  motto  Nihil  amanti  durum  en- 
graved as  Nihil  aman  duru,  is  recorded  as  that  of  Reid. 
I  can  trace  no  connexion  between  the  families  of 
M'Gillivray  and  Read. 


GOLD  MEDAL  GIVEN* 
TO  LT.-COL.  CROSSE 
AFTER  CHICLANA 


in  which — according  to  the  French  histor- 
ians— the  French  were  victorious  over  the 
Anglo-Spanish  army.  English  historians, 
who  know  the  engagement  as  the  Battle  of 
Barossa,  are  agreed  that  the  English  under 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  later  Lord  Lynedoch, 
defeated  the  French  under  Marshal  Victor. 
The  opening  phase  of  the  action  was  the 
attack  and  capture  of  Vejer  de  la  Frontera 
by  Crosse  in  command  of  a  detachment  of 
Spanish  guerillas.  Your  medal  is  presum- 
ably the  'Military  Order  .  .  .  decreed  him 
by  Cortes  in  181 1,'  for  this  gallant  action. 
Thee  is  no  such  French  Order  as  that  of 
the  Lily;  I  presume  that  the  Military 
Order  of  St.  Louis  is  meant. 


ARMS  OF  ORPWOOD— 
TORONTO, CANADA 

JUDGING  by  the  contents  of  your  letter  you  are  in 
possession  of  all  the  printed  genealogical  material 
relating  to  the  Orpwoods.  I  assume  that  you  wish  to 
know  the  circumstances  in  which  the  arms  and  crest — 
the  motto  Vince  aut  morere  is  unrecorded  for  Orpwood — 
were  originally  granted  or  assumed.  They  were  not 
granted  but  confirmed  in  1600.  I  believe  that  a  copy  of 
this  confirmation  is  filed  at  the  Herald's  College,  and 
this  may  embody  the  information  you  require.  Their 
archives  are  naturally  not  open  to  the  public.  You  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  document  from  the  College  upon 
payment  of  a  fee,  to  be  arranged  beforehand. 


CRESTS  ON  SPOONS,  1705 
AND    1698— LONDON,  W. 

THE  crest  of  four  ostrich  plumes  in  a  ducal  coronet  is 
used  by  Cardew,  Copleigh  and  Hakeliott.  The 
eagle's  head  associated  with  the  letter  W  suggests  either 
Watkins  or  Whitwell. 


GOLD  MEDAL— PERTHSHIRE 

YOUR  medal  is  not  one  appertaining  to  any  of  the 
Orders  held  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Joshua  Crosse 
(d.  1846)  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Regiment.  The  word 
chiclana,  engraved  on  the  open  coronet  from 
which  the  rectangular  medal  itself  depends,  refers  to 
Chiclana  or  Chiclana  de  la  Frontera,  a  town  in  the 
Province  of  Cadiz,  Spain.  On  March  5th,  181 1,  a 
battle  was  fought  in  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  town 


SEAL— SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

THE  charge  on  your  seal,  dug  up  in  Westminster  in 
1 937,  is  not  a  crest.  It  is  a  dove,  wings  expanded,  with  a 
sealed  letter  in  its  beak.  The  motto,  very  fragmentary  by 
reason  of  the  pitting  of  the  stone,  is  Vite  et  sure.  The 
pinchbeck  mount  is  of  about  1 780-1 790.  Seals  of  this 
type  were  used  to  stamp  love-letters,  the  charge  and 
motto  varying  with  the  ardour  of  the  writer. 
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RARE  FURNITURE  FROM  THE 
W.  R.  HEARST  COLLECTIONS 

A  NOTABLE  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED  on  these  two  pages  are  a  few  examples  oi'  English 
furniture  chosen  from  the  many  and  various  objects  of  art  brought 
together  by  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  for  the  equipment  of  St. 
Donat's  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  which  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  Christie's 
on  May  18th,  together  with  a  small  number  of  pieces  from  his  American 
collections.  The  range  of  the  owner's  taste  being  unusually  wide,  and  as 
he  sought  assiduously  only  the  rarest  specimens  and  exacted  the  highest 
quality,  such  a  collection  can  be  matched  only  by  those  in  national 


CHIPPENDALE  DWARF  CARVED  WARDROBE  IN  MAHOGANY  :  67  IN.  HIGH,  56  WIDE 
THIS  PIECE  IS   ILLUSTRATED   IN  THE   FIRST  EDITION  OF  CHIPPENDALE'S  DIRECTOR 


A  RARE  WILLIAM  S;  MARY  MARQUETRY 
LONGCASE    CLOCK    :    106   INCHES  HIGH 


museums  and  by  those  of  a  few 
exclusive  and  wealthy  connois- 
seurs. Rarely  indeed  in  modern 
times,  when,  through  increase  of 
knowledge,  competition  to  secure 
the  finest  things  must  necessarily 
be  severe,  have  so  many  pieces  of 
historic  importance  been  acquired 
by  a  single  collector.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  conditions  happened  to 
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Hearst's  pursuit,  and  such  legendary  articles  as  the  Lovel  or 
'Mistletoe  Bough'  chest,  an  immense  hiding  place  measuring 
over  seven  feet  wide  and  deep  in  proportion.  Other  items  are 
Henry  VIII  chairs  with  triangular  seats  and  backs  with  turned 
rails,  an  Elizabethan  oak  mantelpiece  six  feet  high  and  nearly 
thirteen  feet  wide  carved  with  grotesques,  shields,  masks  and 
heads.  Carolean  inlaid  bureaux  with  mother-o'-pearl,  ivory, 
ebony  and  walnut  adornments;  the  celebrated  oak  armorial 
cabinet  of  Henry  VII I's  day  known  as  the  John  Wynne  Cab- 
inet, from  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  and  illustrated  in  Mac- 
quoid's  History  of  English  Furniture;  an  important  William  and 
Mary  suite  in  walnut  and  marquetry  work,  of  four  chairs,  two 
stools  and  a  settee,  known  as  the  'Denham  Place  Suite,'  a  very 
fine  suite  in  gilt  gesso  of  the  time  of  George  I,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  and  a 
splendid  specimen  of  an  Elizabethan  walnut  draw-leaf  table 
inlaid  with  strapwork  and  formal  foliage,  eighty-three  inches 
wide.  The  pieces  illustrated  here  are  a  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany dwarf  wardrobe  which  has  figured  both  in  Chip- 
pendale's Director,  first  edition,  and  in  Mulliner's  The  Decor- 
ative Arts  in  England,  an  unusual  example  of  a  William  and 
Mary  marquetry  long-case  clock  of  exceptionally  large  pro- 
portion, nearly  nine  feet  high  and  with  its  original  movement 
by  Samuel  Watson,  a  Charles  II  carved  and  silvered  mirror 
frame  with  birds  and  flowers,  and  an  Elizabethan  oak  buffet. 


CHARLES  II  MIRROR  FRAME  OF 
CARVED   AND    SILVERED  WOOD 


favour  the  buyer.  Enthusi- 
asm, a  fine  taste,  ample 
means  and  quick  decisions, 
together  with  the  best  ex- 
pert advice  available,  en- 
abled Mr.  Hearst  to  accu- 
mulate his  treasures  from  all 
quarters  in  an  almost  in- 
credible space  of  time,  and 
it  is  hardly  likely,  at  least  for 
some  generations,  that  a  like 
collection  will  be  brought 
into  being  again. 

As  befitting  a  mediaeval 
setting,  oak  figures  largely 
in  the  St.  Donat's  collec- 
tion. Some  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Elizabethan  and 
early  Jacobean  buffets  and 
court  cupboards,  draw-out 
tables,  chairs  and  chests, 
will  engage  the  attention  of 
prospective  buyers.  Four- 
post  beds  with  histories,  es- 
pecially when  attached  to 
proud  family  names,  were 
a  special  object  of  Mr. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  OAK  BUFFET  WITH  BOLD  BALUSTER  SUPPORTS  CARVED  WITH  GADROONS 
AND  FORMAL  FOLIAGE  :  UPPER  FRIEZE  IN  RELIEF  AND  TERMINAL  FIGURE  IN  THE  CENTRE 
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FRANCIS  OLIVER  FINCH 

[Continued  from  page  257] 

A  third  example  of  Finch's  work  is  called 
Ruin  with  Trees.  One  cannot  be  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  painted  'on  the  spot'  or  from 
notes  and  memory.  If  the  subject  did  not  exist 
in  fact  it  has  all  the  essentials  of  a  familiar 
place,  so  realistically  treated  is  each  com- 
ponent part.  The  small  arched  ruin  is  a  de- 
lightful architectural  note  along  the  road 
winding  away  by  the  side  of  a  stream  towards 
a  rosy  horizon.  The  trees  are  drawn  with 
some  detail,  but  are  not  laboured.  Some  of  the 
foliage  in  the  foreground  has  been  accentuated 
by  touches  of  body  colour.  The  brickwork  of 
the  ruin  is  woven  fastidiously  together,  and 
the  blending  of  greys,  blues  and  greens  in 
varying  strengths  is  most  successful  (No.  hi). 

Again,  there  is  a  lovely  specimen  of  Finch's 
work  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  called 
Landscape  with  Stormy  Sky.  If,  as  Edward  Cal- 
vert wrote  of  this  artist  whom  he  knew  and  ad- 
mired, 'An  old  Saturnian  quietude  pervades 
all  he  thinks  and  does;  repugnant  to  him  is 
turbulence  of  every  kind,  even  when  of  Na- 
ture's producing,  as  in  steep  water-fall,  or  in 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,'  this  picture  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one.  It  is  not  a  conventional  design, 
but  a  natural  composition  with  trees,  a  field 
and  range  of  hills  in  the  distance.  A  flash  of 
lightning  has  struck  and  shattered  the  tree  to 
the  right.  There  is  great  violence  of  wind  and 
rain  and  some  of  the  stooks  in  the  cornfield 
have  been  blown  over.  The  drama  is  height- 
ened by  the  little  figure  hurrying  away  from 
danger.  I  venture  to  say  that  this  storm  study 
is,  for  its  fine  style  and  atmospheric  truth, 
among  the  most  memorable  in  water-colour 
painting.  It  is  a  direct  record  of  an  actual  ex- 
perience, the  artist  being  glad  for  once  to  for- 
get the  'sanctities  of  the  temple  and  the  ele- 
gancies of  the  villa'  and  concentrate  on  a 
piece  of  English  countryside  under  a  tem- 
pestuous mood  (No.  iv). 

Finch  has  justly  been  called  the  last  of  the 
old  masters  of  water-colour  painting,  and  he 
takes  his  place  between  George  Barrett  and 
David  Cox.  When  he  died  in  1862  the  great 
pioneers  and  exponents  were  dead  and  the 
golden  age  of  this  beautiful  medium  had 
come  to  an  end.  Varley  taught  him  his  splen- 


did technique.  He  responded  agreeably  to 
Claude  and  Poussin,  but  he  owed  most  of  all 
to  his  genius  for  poetry.  To  quote  Calvert 
again,  he  could  turn  'pictorial  elements  into  a 
visual  music  of  sentiment.' 

Among  his  literary  remains  is  the  following 
sonnet,  which  is  a  sincere  revelation  of  the 
artist's  mind. 

POESY 

I THANK  thee,  gentle  Poesy !  for  gifts 
More  precious  far  than  wealth,  or  that 
vain  power 
Men  struggle  for.  Grant  me  a  tranquil  hour, 
When  evening  stills  the  world,  and  Cynthia  lifts 
Her  crescent  meek  above  the  golden  rifts 

That  part  the  sunset  clouds;  then  let  a  shower 
Of  melody  from  out  the  leafy  bower 
Betray  the  nightingale — and  all  the  shifts 

Of  fickle  Fortune  I  can  inly  brave, 
Enwrapt  in  honeyed  musings,  nor  repine 
For  ought  my  lot  denies;  so  may  I  save 
Peace,  liberty,  and  health;  and  like  a  shrine, 
With  thee  for  priestess,  see  great  Nature  shine, 
Instinct  with  love  and  harmony  Divine! 

DUTCH  PORCELAIN  [Continued from  page  262] 

given  to  Nieuwe  Amstel. 

The  factory  received  an  annual  grant  of 
20,000  florins  from  the  King  of  Holland  (Louis 
Napoleon),  but  is  known  to  have  ceased  in  or 
immediately  after  1810.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  the  factory  failed  'in  spite  of  this  grant,' 
owing  to  the  lack  of  an  experienced  director. 
This  ignores  the  fact  that  Louis  Napoleon's 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  his  Dutch  sub- 
jects was  so  much  greater  than  his  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  powerful  brother  who  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  that  the  latter 
forced  him  to  abdicate  in  18 10.  The  simul- 
taneous downfalls  of  the  King  and  the  factory 
that  depended  on  his  subsidy  would  appear 
not  to  be  unconnected. 

So,  less  than  half  a  century  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  factory  at  Weesp,  the  story  of 
Dutch  porcelain  comes  to  a  close.  That  the 
appeal  of  Holland's  Delft  ware  should  draw 
all  eyes  away  from  her  porcelain  is  unjust. 
Dutch  porcelain,  though  it  can  never  have  the 
importance  to  the  collector  and  student  that 
Dutch  Delft  has  always  had,  is  too  pleasant 
and  fascinating  a  chapter  of  ceramic  history  to 
deserve  the  neglect  it  too  generally  receives. 
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INDIAN  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING 
An  Introductory  Study 
By  Karl  Khandalavala 

(Bombay:  D.  B.  Taraporevala  Sons  &  Co.;  London 
Agents:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  Illus- 
trated. £3  3s.) 

PRINTED  in  India,  bound  in  India,  the  blocks 
for  its  twenty-three  beautiful  colour-plates  and 
hundred-and-ten  half-tone  illustrations  made  in 
India,  its  text  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Indian 
scholar,  this  magnificent  folio  does  infinite  credit  to 
Indian  culture  and  commands  almost  unequivocal 
praise.  We  have  not  seen  hitherto  so  compendious  and 
lucid  a  review  of  the  art  of  India  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day;  indeed,  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  material,  in  the  clarity  of  his  style,  and  close- 
ness of  his  reasoning,  this  author  might  profitably  be 
taken  as  a  model  by  the  many  contemporary  European 
writers  on  matters  of  art  who  camouflage  their  lack  of 
vision  and  understanding  in  a  cloak  of  incompre- 
hensible jargon. 

The  earliest  known  Indian  sculptures  date  from 
about  3000  B.C.  Probably  the  work  of  Pre-Aryan 
(Dravidian)  craftsmen,  these  admirable  reliques, 
though  primitive  in  conception,  are  clearly  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  long-evolved  artistic  culture.  With  the 
Aryans,  and  the  rise  of  the  two  great  religions  of 
Buddhism  and  Jainism  alongside  Hinduism,  Indian 
sculpture  emerges,  triumphant.  Through  the  earlier 
ages,  Mauryan,  Kushan  and  Andhra,  we  pass  to  what 
has  been  called  the  'classic'  age  of  Indian  sculpture,  the 
Gupta  (a.d.  320-600).  This  sculpture  possesses  the 
highest  spiritual  power.  Though  its  masterpieces  com- 
prise Brahamanical  as  well  as  Buddhist  themes,  'It  is 
the  Gupta  period  which  marks  the  complete  and 
highest  development  of  the  Buddha  image  as  a  plastic 
concept.'  But  the  author  impresses  on  our  minds  the 
fact  that  'in  dealing  with  Indian  sculpture  and  painting 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  definite  Buddhist,  Braham- 
anical, or  Jain  period.  The  art  of  India  rested  on  a  basis 
which  did  not  vary  as  religious  creeds  rose  or  waned  in 
popularity.'  Unlike  the  Byzantine,  for  instance,  'It  was 
a  code  of  aesthetics  which  governed  the  production  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Indian  sculpture  and  not  a  code  of 
religious  tenets  or  hieratic  canons.'  It  was  this  inspira- 
tional freedom  which  produced  the  wonderful  con- 
tinuity of  Indian  art :  in  this  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  Egyptian.  The  subject-matter,  of  course,  varies 
with  the  creed :  for  example,  'Brahamanical  art  was  not 
centred  round  a  single  great  deity.  It  was  concerned 
with  a  much  vaster  and  more  varied  pantheon  than 


that  of  either  Buddhism  or  Jainism.'  In  all  phases 
'the  Indian  sculptor  was  pre-eminently  a  stone-carver 
and  not  a  modeller.'  When  he  did  model,  he  followed 
as  far  as  possible  the  same  principles  as  the  stone 
sculptors.  It  is  to  Southern  India  that  'one  has  to 
turn  for  the  highest  and  most  varied  achievements 
of  the  metal  sculptor.'  Thence  come  those  grace- 
ful female  figures  holding  lamps,  called  'Dipa- 
Lakshmi,'  thence  too  the  'Dancing  Shivas'  with  their 
supple  beauty. 

'Post-Gupta'  sculpture  (Seventh  and  Eighth  Cen- 
turies) carries  on  the  Gupta  traditions,  but  the  'sim- 
plicity, calm  and  repose'  of  the  Gupta  creations  is 
gradually  metamorphosed  into  'movement  and  in- 
creased vitality.'  Indian  'Mediaeval'  sculpture,  which 
embraces  the  wide  period  from  the  Ninth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century  of  our  era,  develops  progressive- 
ly a  'peculiar  sensitiveness';  it  is  increasingly  domin- 
ated by  'the  lure  of  the  flesh.'  The  influence  of 'Yoga' 
(the  spiritual  influence)  impregnates,  however,  every 
period  of  Indian  art. 

Turning  to  Painting:  save  for  prehistoric  cave- 
drawings,  the  earliest  extant  works  are  of  the  Second  or 
First  Century,  B.C. — the  'frescoes'  of  the  Buddhist  rock 
monastery  at  Ajanta.  In  the  'mediaeval'  period,  mural 
painting  was  greatly  developed;  while  the  art  of  the 
miniature  for  which  India  is  so  justly  renowned  became 
popular  with  artists  and  patrons.  The  earliest  known  of 
these  illuminations  are  found  in  Jain  MSS.  on  palm- 
leaf,  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  The 
famous  Rajastani  miniatures  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
concentrate  chiefly  on  luxuriant  colour. 

The  Moghul  invasion  brought  with  it  the  exquisite 
miniature  art  of  Persia,  but  save  for  the  early  school 
under  Akbar  (1556-1605),  'Moghul  painting  is  not 
merely  a  development  of  Persian  painting.  The  quality 
of  line  is  different,  the  brilliant  tapestry  of  colour  so 
typical  of  Safavid  work  is  softened  into  another  and 
different  harmony  of  tones,  while  portraiture  acquires 
an  understanding  of  which  the  Persians,  including  even 
the  great  Bizad,  were  unaware.'  Moghul  painting  is 
individualistic:  the  names  of  artists  emerge — Mansur 
as  a  master  painter  of  animals,  Bhisundas  as  a  por- 
traitist, etc.  Among  'modern'  painters,  Abinandranath 
Tagore  and  the  Bengal  school  'put  Indian  painting  on 
the  map  again' ;  but,  in  the  author's  view,  the  school 
'has  reached  the  limits  of  its  usefulness.' 

The  publishers  have  wisely  devoted  all  their  colour- 
plates  (except  the  frontispiece — a  bronze)  to  the  repro- 
duction of  paintings;  the  sculpture  being  illustrated  in 
half-tone.  The  reviewer  has  followed  the  author's 
spelling  of  Indian  names  throughout. — C.R.C. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  ART:  TO  A.D.  900 
By  T.  D.  Kendrick,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(London:  Methuen.  25s.) 

THE  term  'Anglo-Saxon'  denotes  generally  the  per- 
iod before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Its  more  pre- 
cise limits  are  unrolled  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Kendrick  in  deal- 
ing with  the  art  of  that  time.  After  the  author  has 
indicated  a  vague  hinterland  of  primitive  British  art, 
he  opens  by  dealing  in  some  detail  with  the  art  re- 
mains known  as  Early  British.  This  prehistoric  period 
of  British  Celtic  art  is  of  importance,  as  the  forms  are 
again  met  with  in  the  Saxon  phase  that  follows  the 
Roman  period.  This  concisely  written  account  of 
Anglo-Saxon  art  is  adequately  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  fascinating  photographs  that  cover  a  period 
of  about  a  thousand  years. 

All  beginnings  are  obscure,  mostly  because  they  are 
too  minute  or  the  data  for  their  explication  are  lack- 
ing. The  work  of  archaeologists  that  concerns  itself  with 
a  period  of  English  history  covering  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  brings  forth  a  bulk  of 
ineluctable  facts.  The  aesthetic  schema  of  dividing 
barbaric  and  classical  art,  adopted  by  the  author,  is 
also  an  aid  to  the  unravelling  of  history. 

'Put  simply,  the  issue  between  them  is,  of  course, 
that  barbaric  art .  .  .  seeks  to  satisfy  by  means  of  dyna- 
mic abstract  patterns  and  by  the  statement  of  organic 
or  surrealist  symbols;  whereas  classical  art  gives  plea- 
sure by  means  of  a  sympathetic  and  obvious  natur- 
alism.' 

Of  the  hundreds  of  objects  the  discussion  of  which 
makes  up  the  text,  the  tombstone  of  Pervica  is,  amongst 
many  others,  noteworthy.  This  beautiful  work  of 
Romano-British  sculpture  is  so  exactly  interpreted  by 
the  author  on  his  forementioned  principle  that  I  men- 
tion it  here.  The  mass  of  Early  British,  Romano- 
British  and  Anglo-Saxon  styles  one  has,  perforce,  to 
leave  to  the  reader  of  this  scholarly  work. — R.W.S. 

ART  PRICES  CURRENT,  VOL.  XVII 
(London:  The  Art  Trade  Press.  £3  3s.  net) 
AS  the  years  go  by  Art  Prices  Current  is  becoming 
XjL  even  more  widely  recognized  as  a  standard  work 
of  reference.  Invaluable  to  those  whose  bids  make 
auction  records,  it  is  equally  useful  to  the  modest 
collector,  as  some  of  the  items  it  mentions  only 
realized  a  very  few  pounds.  The  contents  are  so  fully 
detailed  and  indexed  with  such  care  that  the  price  of 
any  lot  mentioned  in  its  pages  can  be  checked  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  gives  full  information  of  all  the 
important  sales  of  Pictures,  Drawings,  Miniatures, 
Prints  and  Etchings  held  in  this  country,  New  York 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  is  indispensable  to  all 
interested  in  the  fluctuations  of  art  prices.  The  latest 


volume  covers  the  period  from  October  1937  to  July 
1938.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections:  Part  A  is  devoted 
to  Pictures,  Drawings  and  Miniatures,  and  Part  B  to 
Engravings  and  Etchings. — L. 

STAINED  GLASS  OF  THE  XIITH  AND  XIIITH 
CENTURIES  FROM  FRENCH  CATHEDRALS 
19  Plates  in  Colour 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  C.  Coulton,  Litt.D. 
Text  by  Marcel  Aubert 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.) 

ONCE  again  we  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  happy 
case  of  students  of  art  in  these  days.  There  may  be 
much  to  gird  and  grieve  at,  but  life  to-day  has  its  com- 
pensations. The  student  had  to  be  content  with  little 
and  to  travel  far  in  our  youth.  In  the  prodigality  of 
matter  issuing  from  our  amazing  presses,  in  the  per- 
fection of  photography  and  colour  printing,  and  then 
again  the  price — what  is  there  yet  to  desire  ?  In  these 
blessings  the  enterprising  house  of  Batsford  has  few 
peers.  At  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  their  Art  and 
Nature  series  gives  unsurpassed  value.  Stained  Class 
from  French  Cathedrals  is  a  typical  example,  photo- 
graphed from  the  original  windows — nineteen  of  them 
in  a  gorgeous  blaze  of  colour  as  near  to  the  real  things 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  in  large  foolscap  folio 
size.  Reproduced  in  collotype,  of  such  perfection  are 
these  plates  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  price 
of  the  whole  were  asked  for  a  single  plate.  The  value 
of  such  a  book  therefore  to  designers  of  stained  glass 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  the  present  reviewer  to 
notice  a  direct  reproduction  of  the  famous  La  Belle 
Verriere  from  the  south  choir  aisle  of  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral, and  to  compare  it  with  the  brilliant  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Connick*  at  various  periods  of 
the  day.  And  we  confess  to  a  special  liking  (if  prefer- 
ence must  be  made)  to  the  panel  depicting  The 
Legend  of  St.  Eustace  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  same 
cathedral. 

The  scholarly  introduction  by  Dr.  Coulton  and  in 
M.  Marcel  Aubert's  essay  on  the  Evolution  and 
Technique  of  Early  Stained  Glass  are  condensations 
of  much  valuable  knowledge  and  information. 

Other  volumes  in  this  invaluable  series  are  Art  of  the 
Far  East  (Master  Paintings  from  China  and  Japan), 
Switzerland  a  Hundred  Tears  Ago,  in  water-colours,  by 
G.  Long,  and  The  Life  of  the  Sea.  The  lesser  volumes  at 
5s.  6d.  net  are  The  Beauty  of  Butter/lies,  The  Seasons  of 
the  Tear  (from  illuminated  miniatures),  Wonders  of  the 
Sea  (Shells)  and  Alpine  Flowers.  Happy  and  fortunate, 
we  repeat,  are  the  art  students  of  to-day. — H.G.F. 

*  Adventures  in  Light  and  Colour.  By  Charles  J.  Connick. 
(Harrap.)  Reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur,  April  1938. 
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NICOLA   PISANO  AND  THE   REVIVAL  OF 
SCULPTURE  IN  ITALY 
By  G.  H.  and  E.  R.  Crichton 

(Cambridge :  The  University  Press.  15s.  net.  Illustrated) 

NICOLA  PISANO  was  one  of  the  great  forces  in 
the  march  of  Italian  Art  towards  supremacy.  No 
other  artist  played  a  more  vigorous  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion against  the  Gothic,  in  the  reaction  toward  the 
classic  art  of  Rome.  Sculpture  in  his  hands  resumed  the 
robe  of  Humanism,  and  the  way  of  the  statuary  was 
opened  to  the  high  Renaissance  with  Michelangelo  as 
its  pre-eminent  personification. 

The  authors  of  the  monograph  before  us  dismiss  in 
entirety,  and  without  discussion,  Giorgio  Vasari's  de- 
tailed account  of  Nicola's  early  life  and  works:  exam- 
ination of  that  debatable  question  lies  therefore  outside 
the  province  of  the  present  review.  As  far  as  his  new 
biographers  are  concerned,  the  date  of  the  sculptor's 
birth  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  occurred  'between 
1220  and  1225.'  His  birth  place  also  is  uncertain,  and 
this  problem  our  authors  proceed  to  investigate,  with 
the  finding  that  'The  most  reasonable  view  of  the  docu- 
ments and  descriptions,  which  are  discussed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, is  that  Nicola  came  as  a  boy  or  youth  from 
Apulia  to  Pisa  with  his  father,  was  trained  there,  and 
ultimately  acquired  Pisan  citizenship.' 

A  chapter  on  'The  Influence  of  earlier  Sculpture  on 
Nicola  Pisano'  follows.  The  Classical  and  Byzantine  in- 
fluences are  first  examined.  Here  Vasari's  testimony  is 
no  longer  disputable:  'While  Nicola  was  employed  by 
some  Greek  sculptors  who  were  engaged  on  the  figures 
and  ornaments  in  relief  on  the  Duomo  of  Pisa  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni,  he  saw,  amongst  much  booty 
won  by  the  Pisan  fleet,  certain  ancient  sarcophagi 
which  are  now  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  that  city,  etc' 
The  authors'  research,  and  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, prove  abundantly  the  overwhelming  impression 
left  upon  Nicola  by  his  early  acquaintance  with  Roman 
sculpture,  no  less  than  the  influence  of  'the  Greek 
sculptors'  who  introduced  him  to  Byzantine  models. 
The  Lombard,  Tuscan  and  French  influences  on 
Nicola's  art  are  also  fully  proved  and  illustrated.  The 
Pisan  sculptor  availed  himself  of  everything  excellent 
that  came  his  way,  and  welded  whatever  was  appro- 
priate to  his  theme  into  an  exquisite  whole,  a  process 
characteristic  of  the  great  artists  of  all  time. 

Nicola's  masterpieces,  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  of 
Pisa,  the  pulpit  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena,  and  the  foun- 
tain at  Perugia,  are  here  subjected  to  the  most  minute 
scrutiny;  not  only  every  detail  of  these  celebrated 
sculptures,  but  every  affinity  in  the  work  of  Nicola's 
forerunners  and  contemporaries,  is  studied  and  illus- 
trated; and  the  allegories  represented  are  explained. 
The  care  and  scholarship  devoted  to  this  labour  is 
admirable,  and  the  importance  of  such  devotion  to  the 


PULPIT  IN  S.  MARIA  DEL  LAGO,  MOSCUFO  :  TWELFTH  CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATION  TO  NICOLA  PISANO  (CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS) 


memory  of  so  illustrious  a  master  as  Nicola  Pisano 
cannot  be  over-stressed.  The  reader  of  this  monograph 
obtains  at  once  a  clear  view  of  Nicola  the  sculptor,  his 
mind,  inspirations  and  achievements,  and  of  that  age, 
which  was  the  springtime  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  in 
its  special  relation  to  the  art  of  sculpture.  The  numerous 
reproductions,  the  printing  and  general  make-up  of  the 
volume  are  excellent. — C.R.C. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  FURNITURE 
By  Lucretia  Eddy  Cotchett 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

TO  write  a  history  of  furniture  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Even  a  history  of  the  furniture  of  one  European 
country,  if  it  is  going  to  be  more  than  an  expression  of 
opinion,  is  a  task  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  pains- 
taking research,  because  most  of  the  material  to  be 
gathered  together  is  not  already  at  hand.  For  this 
reason  it  is  easier,  from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy, 
to  write  a  history  of  England  than  a  history  of  English 
furniture. 

The  scholarship  of  the  author  of  The  Evolution  of 
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Furniture  is  apparent  throughout,  but  there  is  very 
little  evidence  of  research  and  the  work  as  a  whole  suf- 
fers from  being  too  ambitious.  One  is  even  surprised  to 
find  that  much  documented  information  brought  for- 
ward by  other  writers  on  the  subject  within  recent 
years  has  not  been  made  use  of.  As  a  result  many  state- 
ments are  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  the  author  writes:  'During 
the  350  years  of  Gothic  art,  only  royal  and  episcopal 
palaces,  monasteries,  castles  of  the  nobility  and  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  had  decorative  furni- 
ture. The  times  were  so  lawless  that  even  the  rich  had 
few  comforts.  In  fact,  so  little  furniture  was  used  that 
the  craftsman  devoted  most  of  his  time  and  skill  to  the 
fabrication  of  weapons,  armour  and  plate.' 

Unfortunately  space  does  not  permit  the  citing  here 
of  the  'Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Thomas  Mockyng, 
late  citizen  and  fish-monger,'  of  the  year  1373,  but  if 
the  author  will  refer  to  this  inventory  (cp.  Calendar  of 
Plea  and  Memoranda  Rolls,  1364-81  A.D.  Reprinted, 
Cambridge  University  Press)  she  will  find  ample 
evidence  to  confute  her  above-quoted  statement.  This 
inventory,  like  many  other  English  contemporary  in- 
ventories, clearly  shows  that  the  houses  of  tradesmen 
and  yeomen  gentry  of  moderate  means  were  not  void 
of  comfort  and  bare  of  furniture  in  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries. 

The  author  again  gives  an  entirely  wrong  impres- 
sion of  the  furniture  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  palaces.  Sir 
John  Harrington's  remark  concerning  the  hardness  of 
the  wooden  seats  of  the  stools  in  the  Queen's  presence 
chamber  is  quoted  in  order  to  show  the  uncomfortable 
seating  accommodation  at  court.  The  author,  how- 
ever, omits  the  explanation  that  the  stools  were  in  the 
presence  chamber  and  that  Harrington  also  writes 
that  in  many  merchants'  halls  stood  'easy  quilted  and 
lined  forms  and  stools.'  The  royal  palaces  throughout 
the  Sixteenth  Century  were  furnished  with  chairs  and 
stools  of  the  most  elaborate  upholstered  type,  covered 
with  rich  and  costly  velvets,  damasks  and  silks.  This 
side  of  sixteenth-century  English  furnishing  has  been 
entirely  omitted  in  the  book  under  review.  Another 
misstatement  concerning  Elizabethan  furniture  is 
that  it  was  made  of  oak,  as  the  imported  walnut  was 
too  expensive  and  'rarely  used.'  Acquaintance  with 
Elizabethan  inventories  will  show  how  far  from  the 
truth  this  statement  is. 

Yet  a  further  inaccurate  statement  is  that  'Gibbons 
and  Cibber  not  only  carried  out  Wren's  interior  decor- 
ations, but  they  actually  made  much  of  the  furniture' 
for  the  palaces  at  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court. 
In  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  is  a  more  or  less  complete  series 
of  account-books  from  the  time  of  Charles  II  to 
George  III  containing  the  bills  of  all  the  joiners,  chair- 
makers,  cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  carvers  and 


gilders,  and  trunk  makers,  who  supplied  the  furniture 
and  upholstery  to  the  royal  palaces.  In  none  of  these 
bills  is  there  evidence  to  support  the  absurd  theory 
that  Grinling  Gibbons  'made  much  of  the  furniture.' 
Grinling  Gibbons  and  Caius  Cibber  were  sculptors 
and  carvers  in  stone  and  wood  and  were  neither  joiners 
nor  cabinet-makers.  A  knowledge  of  these  records  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  would  also  have  saved  the 
author  from  making  the  statements  that  'The  records 
of  the  English  cabinet-makers  are  so  inadequate,'  and 
'The  names  of  most  of  Chippendale's  co-workers  will 
never  be  known.' 

Space  will  not  permit  the  pointing  out  of  any  further 
errors,  which  abound  in  this  book,  but  the  reviewer 
would  like  to  add  one  further  criticism  as  regards  the 
illustrations. 

The  sideboard  with  pedestals  and  urns  attached 
(Plate  LXIX)  is  not  a  period  example,  the  'Jacobean 
Fan  Table'  (Plate  XXXVIII)  is  not  of  seventeenth- 
century  design,  and  the  ribbon  back  chairs  (Plate 
LXV)  have  none  of  the  characteristics  of  design  of 
period  chairs  of  this  type. — R.W.S. 

MODERN  FURNITURE  VENEERING 

By  Edward  W.  Hobbs 

(London:  The  Technical  Press  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

THIS  is  the  second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged,  of  Mr.  Hobbs'  comprehensive  book  on 
the  veneering  of  furniture.  Intended  for  the  cabinet- 
maker and  other  furniture  makers,  it  traces  the  pro- 
duction of  veneer  through  all  its  stages. 

The  difference  between  veneering  as  practised  in 
former  times  and  the  modern  process  is  mainly  in  the 
different  mechanical  aids  used.  As  is  known,  some  of 
the  most  expensive  and  best  designed  furniture  of  the 
past  was  veneered.  A  similar  high  standard  can  be 
obtained  by  the  complicated  modern  process,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  most  of  the  furniture  made  at  the 
present  time. — R.W.S. 

THeTlEONARDO  DA  VINCI  EXHIBI- 
TION AT   MILAN  [Continued  from  p.  267] 

cupy  the  Hall  of  Honour,  and  here  are  shown 
world-renowned  pictures  from  his  own  hand 
and  those  that  may  plausibly  be  credited  to 
him.  Again  Leonardo  saw  something  that  had 
escaped  all  others.  He  it  was  who  first  recog- 
nized and  drew  the  mystery  of  a  woman's  face 
when  the  softness  of  twilight  beatifies  the  fea- 
tures, merging  all  their  contours  in  the  holy 
revelation  of  a  smile.  Such  was  the  master- 
mind of  the  Renaissance. 
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PICTURES 

BUT  for  the  sale  of  the  Clumber  pictures,  followed 
by  a  few  works  from  other  sources,  at  Christie's 
on  the  31st,  and  two  country  house  dispersals, 
March  would  have  been  a  month  of  little  interest  to 
the  collectors  of  pictures.  The  Clumber  Old  Masters 
formed  part  of  the  collection  bequeathed  to  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  by  his  uncle,  the  7th  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
most  of  them  had,  until  recently,  been  exhibited  on 
loan  at  Nottingham  Castle  Museum.  The  62  pictures 
now  offered  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  series  of  Clum- 
ber sales  which  have  been  held  at  Christie's  and  Sothe- 
by's since  1937.  The  £1 1,838  received  for  the  present 
sale  brings  the  grand  aggregate  up  to  over  £135,000. 
The  clou  of  this  March  dispersal  was  undoubtedly  the 
small  Rubens  panel  of  The  Battle  between  Constantine  and 
Maxentius,  which,  after  a  keen  fight,  went  to  a  Swiss 
buyer  for  £1,575.  ^n  tne  University  of  Wurzburg  and 
in  an  English  private  collection  are  versions  of  this 
subject,  which  forms  one  of  the  twelve  illustrating  the 
History  of  Constantine,  originally  in  the  famous  Orleans 
Collection.  Another  hard-fought  battle  was  over  a  por- 
trait of  an  orator,  by  Ferdinand  Bol,  which  ended  in  a 
London  dealer's  bid  of  £1,158.  For  many  years  this 
portrait,  believed  to  be  that  of  the  artist  when  a  young 
man,  was  held  to  be  the  work  of  his  master,  Rembrandt, 
and  as  such  was  engraved  by  W.  Pether  in  1 767.  Again, 
about  100  years  ago,  Dr.  Waagen,  when  visiting 
Clumber,  was  attracted  by  a  portrait  of  a  divine,  wear- 
ing a  black  three-cornered  hat,  holding  a  jewelled  stick 
and  a  rosary,  which  he  attributed  to  Holbein.  Now- 
catalogued  as  by  Cornelisz  van  Oostsanen  it  changed 
hands  at  £546.  Other  notable  works  in  this  collection 
included  Vandyck's  portrait  of  Sir  William  Killigrew, 
the  dramatist,  whose  daughter  married  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  which  realized  £672 ;  The  Church  of  the  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,  by  Canaletto,  £378;  a  por- 
trait of  Martin  Luther,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  £273 ;  a  por- 
trait group  of  the  Ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln  with  his  wife 
and  their  son  George,  on  the  Terrace  of  Old  Clumber  House, 
by  Arthur  Devis,  of  Preston,  £504;  Lawrence's  Henry 
Peter,  first  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,  who  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  carrying  the  Reform  Bill,  £588 ;  A  Wood- 
land Glade:  Evening,  by  Aert  van  der  Neer,  failed  to 
reach  its  reserve  and  was  bought  in  at  £777;  Flowers 
and  Fruit,  by  Jan  van  Os,  £65 1 ;  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Bird's 
Nest,  by  the  same  artist,  £504;  Gianfrancesco  Penni's 
self-portrait,  £252 ;  and  A  View  of  Whitehall  and  St. 
James's  Park,  by  Thomas  Wyck,  £1 78  10s. 

Following  this  sale  came  a  few  works  from  other 
sources.  A  View  of  St.  James's  Park,  looking  across  the  lake 


to  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Samuel  Scott,  the  property  of 
the  late  Earl  Beauchamp,  found  a  ready  buyer  at 
£420;  while  from  Lord  Hillingdon  came  two  Canalet- 
to views  of  The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  which,  to- 
gether, brought  £567,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe-Platt's  set 
of  four  paintings  on  copper  representing  The  Seasons, 
by  David  Teniers,  £525.  The  last-named  set  cost  £630 
in  the  Carnarvon  sale  in  1925.  At  Christie's  on  March 
24th,  a  picture  of  a  woman  reclining  on  a  bed,  by  W. 
R.  Sickert,  brought  £220  10s. 

Artistic  and  literary  property  connected  with  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Ford  Madox  Brown  and  others  of 
their  circle,  removed  from  the  house  on  Putney  Hill, 
known  as  The  Pines,  where  Swinburne  lived  for  many 
years  with  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  brought  a  total  of 
£1,025  at  Sotheby's  on  March  22nd.  Towards  this  sum, 
£520  was  given,  on  behalf  of  an  American  collector,  fo; 
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a  self-portrait  in  oils,  by  Ford  Madox  Brown,  signed 
with  monogram  and  dated  1877.  This  portrait  was 
specially  painted  for  Watts-Dunton  in  gratitude  for  his 
aid  in  finding  a  publisher  for  a  story  by  Oliver  Madox 
Brown,  the  painter's  son.  It  was  Miss  Lucy  Madox 
Brown,  afterwards  Mrs.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  who  suggested 
the  painting  and  presentation  of  the  portrait.  Henry 
Treffrey  Dunn's  water-colour  drawing  of  Rossetti's 
house,  16,  Cheyne  Walk,  showing  Rossetti  reading  the 
proofs  of  his  Ballads  and  Sonnets  to  Watts-Dunton  before 
publication  in  1881,  made  £31 ;  and  Rossetti's  crayon 
drawing,  Reverie,  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris,  signed  with 
monogram  and  dated  1868,  £78. 

In  the  two-day  sale  of  the  contents  of  Sutton  Park, 
Sandy,  near  Bedford,  the  home  of  the  Burgoyne  family 
for  over  four  centuries,  by  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley, 
in  conjunction  with  Robinson  and  Hall,  Romney's  full- 
length  portrait  Major -General  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who 
in  1 78 1  raised  at  Bedford  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons 
for  service  in  India,  changed  hands  at  £798.  A  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  Smith,  the  mother  of  the  first  Lady  Bur- 
goyne, also  by  Romney,  fetched  £1 73  5s. ;  a  head  of  a 
boy,  by  Greuze,  £399;  and  two  sporting  subjects,  by 
John  Wootton,  £88  4s. 

A  three-day  sale  of  the  contents  of  Burton  Pynsent, 
Curry  Rivel,  Somerset,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Crossley,  was  concluded  by  Woolley  and  Woolley, 
in  conjunction  with  Rawlence  and  Squarey  on  March 
24th.  These  included  a  few  early  Venetian  and  Italian 
pictures  at  one  time  in  the  Albertini  and  Peto  collec- 
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tions  (Mrs.  Crossley  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Peto). 
Nine  of  the  more  important  of  the  works  brought  a 
total  of  £3,775,  the  top  price,  £925,  being  given  for  an 
Annunciation,  by  Fra  Angelico.  A  large  panel  showing 
figures  in  a  garden  with  a  sculptured  fountain  in  the 
centre,  against  a  background  of  trellis  of  blossoms  and 
leaves,  by  Carlo  Crivelli,  £850;  a  fifteenth-century 
Florentine  school  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  with  hair 
falling  to  the  shoulders  and  wearing  a  black  hat,  £400; 
a  fifteenth^sixteenth-century  Venetian  school  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  Donor,  £370;  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman, 
against  a  landscape  background,  by  Marco  Basaiti, 
£390;  a  late  fifteenth-century  Italian  school  portrait  of 
A  Lady  of  Milan,  £320;  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Filippo 
Lippi,  £210;  and  The  Investing  of  St.  Augustine  by  St. 
Ambrose,  by  Pinturicchio,  £175. 


FURNITURE   AND  ART  OBJECTS 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  dispersal  of  Mrs.  E. 
Guy  Ridpath's  collection  at  Christie's  on  the 
29th  and  30th,  sales  of  furniture  and  art  objects  were  of 
an  unusually  dull  characterduringthemonthof  March. 
The  Ridpath  sale  opened  with  fine  examples  of  old 
English  silver,  which  will  be  recorded  under  that  head- 
ing. Then  followed  the  Chinese  porcelains,  mostly  of  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period.  These  included  a  pair  of famille-jaune 
vases  and  covers  (the  latter  modern),  enamelled  on  the 
biscuit  with  scrolling  stems  and  foliage,  which  fetched 
£315;  among  the  famille-verte  pieces  were: 
a  pair  of  wine  ewers  and  covers,  modelled 
as  sitting  figures  of  hens  with  chicks  at  their 
sides,  which  made  £141  15s. ;  a  tea-pot  and 
cover,  the  globular  body  modelled  with  ver- 
tical bamboo,  with  rustic  scroll  handle  and 
spout,  the  sides  enamelled  with  flowering 
branches  and  plants,  £126.  A  similar  price 
was  given  for  a  Ch'ien  Lung  white  jade  bowl 
and  cover,  the  bowl  carved  in  high  relief  with 
four  handles  of  chrysanthemum  and  foliage, 
the  cover  with  a  pierced  boss  in  the  centre 
carved  with  flowering  stems  and  surrounded 
by  four  panels  of  similar  decoration  in  relief. 
Among  the  outstanding  pieces  of  English  fur- 
niture was  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau- 
cabinet,  supported  on  bracket  feet,  the  up- 
per part  enclosed  by  a  bevelled  mirror- 
panelled  door  with  Corinthian  columns  and 
capitals  at  the  sides,  and  the  lower  section, 
fitted  with  two  short  and  three  long  drawers. 
This  received  a  final  bid  of  £546.  A  William 
and  Mary  mulberry  wood  bureau-cabinet, 
the  upper  part  with  mirror-panelled  doors, 
the  lower  with  two  short  and  two  long 
drawers,  inlaid  with  rose-wood  bands  with 
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pewter  edging,  resting  on  bun 
feet,  sold  for  £220  10s. ;  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  wing  armchair, 
covered  with  gros-  and  petit-point 
needlework,  depicting  a  girl  and 
a  youth  in  a  garden,  £241  10s. ; 
a  George  II  walnut  armchair, 
the  uprights  to  the  back  ter- 
minating in  scrolls  with  waved 
cresting  carved  in  the  centre 
with  fan-and-scale  ornament, 
the  curved  arms  carved  at  the 
terminations  with  lions'  heads, 
supported  on  carved  cabriole 
legs  terminating  in  lion's  claw- 
and-ball  feet,  £220  10s.;  a  pair 
of  Chippendale  mahogany  arm- 
chairs, the  uprights  and  waved 
top  rails  to  the  backs  carved 
with  wave  ornament,  etc.,  and 
the  vase-shaped  splats  pierced 

and  carved  with  interlaced  riband  and  wave  orna- 
ment borders,  resting  on  carved  cabriole  legs  ending 
in  ball-and-claw  feet,  £220  10s. ;  a  tripod  table  of  the 
same  period,  £220  10s.,  and  a  pair  of  Chippendale  yew 
wood  torcheres,  £199  10s.  An  early  eighteenth-century 
Irish  glass  chandelier,  with  double  vase-shaped  stem 
and  inverted  bowl  top,  with  eight  scroll  branches  sus- 
pending faceted  drops  and  festoons,  was  knocked  down 
at  £l13  5s-!  a  set  of  four  Georgian  mahogany  writing 
chairs,  with  shaped  backs  and  moulded  square  taper- 
ing legs,  £136  1  os. ;  and  a  Persian  carpet,  woven  with 
a  floral  design,  £252. 

In  the  two-day  sale  of  the  contents  of  The  Priory, 
Nettlestone,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs. 
E.  St.  George,  concluded  by  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley, 
in  conjunction  with  Dyneley,  Luker  and  Moore,  on 
March  22nd,  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  armchairs, 
covered  with  old  Chinese  silk  brocade,  rose  damask 
borders  and  silk  fringing,  supported  on  carved  cabriole 
legs  terminating  in  club  feet,  realized  £336. 

A  sale  of  musical  instruments  at  Puttick  and  Simp- 
son's, on  March  30th,  included  a  violin,  by  J.  &  A. 
Gagliano,  Naples,  1774,  and  one  by  jV.  Gagliano,  1786. 
These  made  £70  and  £68  respectively. 


SILVER 

PRIDE  of  place  in  this  section  must  be  given  to  the 
Ridpath  collection  which  was  offered  at  Christie's 
on  March  29th.  The  more  notable  lots  included  a  small 
plain  pear-shaped  hot-milk  jug,  bearing  the  Newcastle 
date  letter  for  1724  (40Z.  7  dwt.),  which  received  a  final 
bid  of  320s.  per  oz.;  another,  Edinburgh,  1718,  assay- 
master,  Edward  Penman  (13  oz.  18  dwt.),  260s. ;  a  circu- 
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lax  two-handled  wine-taster,  circa  1660  (1  oz.  16  dwt.), 
2  70s. ;  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  Exeter,  1736  (1  oz. 
12  dwt.),  220s.;  a  globular  tea-kettle,  with  stand  and 
spirit  lamp,  by  David  Willaume,  Junr.,  the  kettle  1736, 
the  stand  1735  (60  oz.  5  dwt.),  54s.;  a  plain  bullet- 
shaped  tea-pot,  by  Richard  Bayley,  1739  (16  oz.),  100s. ; 
another,  of  spherical  shape,  by  James  Tait,  Edinburgh, 
1726,  assay-master  Edward  Penman  (13  oz.  ig  dwt.), 
1 30s. ;  a  plain  circular  fruit-dish,  by  Henry  Daniell,  Dub- 
lin, 1724  (13  oz.),  1 30s. ;  another,  by  Samuel  Margas, 
1  718  (12  oz.  10  dwt.),  1 50s. ;  a  plain  circular  bowl,  by 
William  Fleming,  17 19  (8  oz.  18  dwt.),  170s.;  another, 
by  Robert  Timbrell  and  Benjamin  Bentley,  17 15  (g  oz. 
1 7  dwt.),  1 20s. ;  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  1722  (1  oz. 
19  dwt.),  210s.;  an  oval  spoon  tray,  by  Jonah  Clifton, 
1  7 1 5  (4  oz.  1  dwt.),  iios.;  a  plain  circular  bowl,  by 
Richard  Gurney  and  Thomas  Cook,  1729  (19  oz.  12  dwt.), 
1 20s. ;  a  plain  cupping  bowl,  by  Nathaniel  Locke,  1 7 1 3 
(3  oz.  13  dwt.),  200s. ;  a  plain  circular  tazza,  by  Robert 
Cooper,  1704  (5  oz.  6  dwt.),  120s.;  a  plain  beaker,  by 
William  Robinson,  Newcastle,  circa  1685  (5  oz.  9  dwt.), 
160s.;  and  a  plain  pear-shaped  chocolate-pot,  by 
William  Penstone,  171 1  (25  oz.  12  dwt.),  95s.  A  Henry 
VIII  Apostle  spoon,  maker's  mark  a  fringed  S,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  St.  James  the  Less,  with 
pierced  rayed  nimbus,  the  back  of  the  bowl  pricked 
with  the  initials  '7".Z..',  sold  'all  at'  for  £84;  a  James  I 
spoon,  with  lion  sejant  top,  maker's  mark  crescent  en- 
closing W.,  £38;  and  a  Louis  XVI  gold  snuff-box, 
Paris,  1780,  Henri  Clavel,  fermier-general,  £210.  The 
whole  of  the  Ridpath  collection,  including  the  furni- 
ture and  art  objects,  brought  a  total  0^14,489. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  March  16th,  a  collection  of  early 
English  silver  spoons,  catalogued  as  the  'property  of  a 
Lady,  resident  in  Scotland,'  brought  a  total  of  £1,519 
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i  os.  Prices  ranged  from  £4  to  £140 — the  latter  sum 
being  given  for  a  Henry  VI  diamond-point  spoon,  the 
knop  with  six  facets,  struck  in  the  bowl  with  a  mark 
difficult  to  decipher,  probably  a  cock,  within  a  dotted 
circle,  circa  1450.  The  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis  ascribed 
similar  diamond-point  spoons  to  Ripon,  Leicester, 
Coggeshall  and  other  places.  A  Henry  IV  spoon,  with 
acorn  knop,  the  stem  of  tapered  hexagonal  section, 
struck  in  the  bowl  with  a  wheel,  circa  1400,  made  £82 ;  a 
parcel-gilt  maidenhead  spoon,  maker's  mark  a  fringed 
S>  1  535j  £80;  a  spoon  'knopped  with  a  fluted  ball,' 
1 55 1,  maker's  mark  possibly  an  escallop  in  a  shield,  £76; 
and  a  parcel-gilt  Apostle  spoon,  surmounted  with  St. 
Peter,  the  nimbus  chased  with  the  St.  Esprit,  1560, 
maker's  mark  a  bird's  claw,  £76.  This  sale  also  included 
a  bowl  and  cover  of  circular  form,  engraved  with  a 
crest  on  either  side,  by  Charles  Dickson,  Edinburgh, 
1709,  which  realized  £125.  In  the  same  rooms,  on 
March  30th,  a  set  of  four  trencher  salt-cellars,  engraved 
with  a  monogram,  by  James  Rood,  1 719  (10  oz.  5  dwt.), 
sold  'all  at'  for  £92. 

At  Willis's  Rooms,  on  March  29th,  a  Georgian  silver- 
gilt  fox's  head  cup  (7  oz.  1 8  dwt.)  fetched  132s.  per  oz.; 
a  large  German  chased  silver-gilt  tankard  on  mask  sup- 
ports sold  for  £105 ;  and  £82  was  given  for  a  set  of  four 
Sheffield  plated  entree  dishes  with  their  covers  and 
hot-water  stands. 


BOOKS 

ON  March  29th,  Sotheby's  concluded  the  sale  of 
the  first  portion  of  a  collection  of  books,  all 
English  literature,  1641-1785,  forming  part  of  the  re- 
nowned library  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Leicester  Harms- 
worth,  for  a  total  of  £3,509.  This  section  comprising 
the  letters  A  to  K-L  to  Z  will  be  offered  on  May  8th  and 
two  following  days.  Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth  was  an 
extensive  buyer  at  the  sale  of  the  Huth,  Pembroke, 
Britwell  Court,  and  other  notable  libraries,  and  his 
commissions  were  usually  limitless.  He  purchased 
privately  the  second  portion  of  the  theological  section 
of  the  Britwell  Court  library,  which  was  to  have  been 
sold  in  January  1921.  The  price  paid  is  stated  to  have 
been  £7,000.  Not  so  long  ago  a  selection  of  the  Harms- 
worth  books,  printed  before  1640,  was  sold  privately  to 
the  Folger  National  Library  at  Washington.  The  more 
notable  items  now  offered  at  Sotheby's  included  a  fine 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Defoe's  The  Fortunes  and  Mis- 
fortunes of  the  Famous  Moll  Flanders,  1 72 1-22,  which  went 
to  an  American  bookseller  for  £300 ;  an  uncut  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Odes  on  Several  Descriptive  and  Allegoric 
Subjects,  by  William  Collins,  1747,  £140;  the  same 
author's  Ode  Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  Thomson,  four 
leaves,  1 749,  £115  (this  came  out  of  the  Britwell  sale  in 
1927,  for  £180);  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 


1766,  bound  in  contemporary  calf,  £340  (this  cost 
£1,476  in  the  G.  W.  Panter  sale,  1929) ;  Robert  Her- 
rick's  Hesperides,  1648,  containing  the  errata  leaf, 
which  is  often  missing,  £130;  a  copy  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
first  collected  edition  of  The  Rambler,  six  volumes,  1 752, 
with  the  name  of  his  wife,  'Eliz.  Johnson,  March  15, 
1752,'  inscribed  by  him  in  three  of  the  volumes,  £140; 
and  Horace  Walpole's  impression  of  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  six  vols.,  1776-88,  £135. 

The  chief  lot  in  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery's 
modern  library,  which  Christie's  held  at  his  town 
residence,  38,  Berkeley  Square,  on  March  20th,  was  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Rolf  Boldrewood's  famous 
novel,  Robbery  Under  Arms,  1888,  three  volumes  in 
original  green  cloth.  This  changed  hands  at  £66. 
Copies  of  this  work  in  the  publisher's  covers  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Only  five  or  six  examples  are  known. 
Five  years  ago  a  copy  brought  £33  at  Hodgson's. 

PART  OF  THE  LEWISOHN 
COLLECTION  TO  BE  SOLD 

WHILE  the  portion  of  the  Adolf  Lewisohn  Col- 
lection which  is  to  be  dispersed  in  May  by  the  1 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  does  not  include  its  most  dis- 
tinguished works,  there  are  subjects  by  French  and 
American  artists  of  recent  or  contemporary  reputation. 
There  are  two  outstanding  works  of  their  period  in 
Forain's  Pleaders,  one  of  his  law  court  scenes  (shown 
p.  280),  and  Daumier's  The  Crowd.  Monet's  The 
Orchard  and  Waterloo  Bridge  will  be  included,  and  a 
group  of  Barbizon  painters,  also  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
American  subjects  by  Homer  Martin,  Arthur  B.  Davies 
and  Winslow  Homer. 

Among  the  sculptures  is  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  dan- 
cer by  Degas,  and  Bourdelle's  Archer,  a  small  version 
of  the  subject  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  decorative  arts  of  the  Lewisohn  collection  will  be 
represented  in  Hispano-Moresque  lustre  and  Italian 
maiolica  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Chinese  porcelains, 
and  hangings  from  the  great  staircase,  including  Brus- 
sels and  Beauvais  tapestries. 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
AND  RARE  BOOKS:  BERNE 

AT  Berne,  Switzerland,  an  important  auction  sale 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  Gutekunst  and  Klip- 
stein,  Amthausgasse,  16,  from  June  6th  to  9th.  On  the 
6th,  Old  Masters  will  be  offered,  including  early 
Italian  paintings  and  works  by  Diirer,  Schongauer 
and  Rembrandt.  On  the  following  days  a  collection 
will  be  sold  of  rare  illustrated  books  and  of  above  a 
thousand  German  first  editions. 
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LADY  HAMILTON  WITH  A  DOG  AND  A  GOAT  :  FROM  THE 
PAINTING  BY  ROMNEY  IN  THE  TANKER VILLE  CHAMBER- 
LAYNE  COLLECTION  AT  CRANBURY  PARK,  WINCHESTER 


THE  PORTRAITS  OF  MADAME 
DE  POMPADOUR 

By  ALFRED  LEROY 


FROM  1745  to  1764  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour bestowed  on  the  arts  a  patronage 
salutary  and  beneficent.  It  was  then 
that  illustrious  architects  like  Lassurance  and 
M.  dTsle  built  for  her  those  wonderful 
chateaux — Bellevue,  Bromborion,  Crecy,  La 
Celle  Saint-Cloud ;  it  was  then 
that  Menars,  Aulnay,  Mon- 
tretout,  Champs,  and  many 
another  enchanted  palace, 
now  for  ever  destroyed,  were 
enriched  with  countless  and 
sumptuous  treasures.* 

Thanks  to  her,  the  sculptors 
Adam,  Falconet,  Pigalle  and 
Coustou  created  works  full  of 
grace  and  radiant  beauty; 
thanks  to  her,  Francois  Bouch- 
er, Nattier,  Van  Loo,  Oudry, 
Pierre,  Quentin  La  Tour, 
Natoire,  vied  with  one  another 
in  talent,  in  imagination,  in 
fantasy.  |  The  ornamentalists, 
Verberckt,  Dinant  and  Du 
Fort  brightened  her  apart- 
ments with  all  that  can  be 
devised  most  seductive,  fresh- 
est, most  harmonious.  Bril- 
liant colours  and  capricious 
lines  gave  birth  everywhere  to 
enchanting  visions.  J 

Lastly,  the  Sevres  porcelain 
factory,  which  was  under  the 
aegis  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, brought  together  some 
excellentartists :  thtrosePompa- 
dourwas  invented;  cups,  plates, 
statuettes  'en  biscuit,'  all  re- 

*  Alfred  Leroy :  Madame  de  Pompadour  et 
son  temps  (Editions  Albin  Michel),  1934. 
f  Pierre  de  Nolhac :  Louis  XV  et  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  1903. 

t  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt:  L'Art  du 
XVIIP  Stick. 


veal  an  exquisite  taste  that  is  found  again  in 
the  work  of  the  goldsmith  and  in  the  furniture 
of  Jules  Aurele  Meissonier,  Charles  Cressent, 
Pierre  Migeon,  Thomas  Germain  and  Jacques 
Caffieri.  Madamede  Pompadour,  who  was  the 
Inspiration  of  French  Art  in  the  Eighteenth 


No  I  -PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MAROUISE  DE  POMPADOUR,  BESIDE  A  STATUE  SYMBOLIZING 
•LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP'  :  PAINTED  BY   BOUCHER  IN  1758  :   WALLACE  COLLECTION 
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No.  II. — PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR,  SEATED  IN  A  GARDEN  :  BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER 
IN  THE  JOHN  JONES   COLLECTION,  AT  THE   VICTORIA   AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 


Century,  at  the  time  of  its  fullest  flowering, 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  best  portraitists 
of  the  day;  her  charming  features  live  again 
from  the  brushes  of  the  masters  we  most  ad- 
mire. England  possesses  several  portraits  of 
the  favourite  of  Louis  XV. 

In  the  Wallace  Collection  may  be  seen  the 
magnificent  painting  by  Francois  Boucher, 
1758  (No.  i).  The  Marquise,  standing,  her 


right  arm  resting  upon 
the  base  of  a  statue 
symbolizing  Love  and 
Friendship,  appears  in  a 
familiar  and  gracious 
pose;  beside  her  are 
seen  orange  trees  in 
tubs;  the  background 
recalls  some  views  in 
the  park  of  Bellevue; 
the  taffeta  dress, 
trimmed  with  lace 
and  gauze,  seems  a 
marvel  of  workman- 
ship; everything  in 
this  picture  is  delicate 
and  full  of  poetry.* 

The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (in  the 
Jones  Collection)  pos- 
sesses another  portrait 
of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, also  by  Francois 
Boucher(No.  ii).  Clad  in 
a  wide,  silky  dress,  she 
is  sitting  in  a  garden,  a 
book  upon  her  knees. f 
The  National  Gal- 
lery of  Scotland,  in 
Edinburgh,  has  a 
third  portrait,  in  which 
Boucher  piles  up  diffi- 
culties and  interests 
himself  in  the  minutest 
details  of  dress,  yet 
preserves  much,  both 
of  elegance  and  unity, 
in  the  composition.^: 

We  are  now  come  to 
a  work  worthy  of  the 
liveliest  admiration, 
that  in  the  possession 
of  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild,  painted  in 
1 757  (No.  iii).  The  Marquise  is  here  thirty-six 
years  of  age;  she  is  at  the  height  of  her  power; 
she  reigns  at  Versailles.  Boucher  has  painted 
her  in  her  study,  among  her  books,  beside  her 

*  Trenchard  Cox:  A  General  Guide  to  the  Wallace  Collection 
(pp.  4-7),  1938;  Pierre  de  Nolhac:  Francois  Boucher,  Premier 
Peintre  du  Roi,  1925. 

f  Andre  Michel :  Francois  Boucher,  1889. 

X  Reproduced  in  colour,  The  Connoisseur,  July  1938. 
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writing-table,  in  a  dress 
the  most  luxurious, 
adorned  with  all  the 
seductive  inventions 
of  the  most  fanciful 
couturiers. 

The  Schlichting 
Collection  at  the  Mu- 
see  du  Louvre  contains 
a  less  known  picture  of 
Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, a  portrait  in 
which  Francois  Bou- 
cher has  taken  her  by 
surprise  in  the  setting 
which  was  natural  to 
her  (No.  iv).  She  is 
standing,  in  a  frock  of 
white  silk  edged  with 
blue,  the  tight  bodice 
contrasting  with  the 
large  paniers;  she  has 
pearls  in  her  hair,  a 
bunch  of  roses  upon 
her  corsage.  To  the 
right  is  seen  a  clavecin, 
the  notes  of  which  she 
caresses;  to  the  left,  a 
blue  damask  arm- 
chair; a  bookcase  and 
a  pier-glass  occupy  the 
background;  on  the 
floor  lie  books,  papers 
and  a  globe. 

Of  the  Pompadour's 
dazzling  youth,  at  the 
time  when  she  fascina- 
ted Louis  XV  at  the 
ball  in  the  Salons  de 
l'Hotelde  Ville  de  Paris 
in  1 745,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Dauphin's  mar- 
riage to  Marie-Therese,  *  a  precious  document 
is  preserved  in  the  portrait  by  Carle  Van  Loo, 
now  in  a  private  collection  (No.  vi) .  Here  the  a- 
dorable  girl  appears  as  a  shepherdess,  wearing 
a  light  straw  hat,  a  garland  of  roses  about  her 
neck. The  eyes  are  beautiful,  the  mouth  roguish 
and  witty ;  the  form  of  the  face  is  a  perfect  oval : 

*  Alfred  Leroy :  Madame  de  Pompadour  et  son  temps.  Chap.  IV, 

p.  121. 


No.  III.— PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR  AT  THE  AGE  OF  THIRTY-SIX,  IN  HER  STUDY 
PAINTED  BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER,  1757  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  BARON  MAURICE  DE  ROTHSCHILD 


well  might  this  seductive  countenance  ravish 
the  eyes  and  heart  of  the  King  of  France,  for 
still,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  enthralls  us. 

On  many  occasions  Jean  Marc  Nattier, 
official  painter  of  the  royal  family,  had  the 
honour  of  depicting  the  features  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour.*  Three  portraits  by  his  hand, 

*  Pierre  de  Nolhac:  Jean  Marc  Nattier,  peintre  de  la  Cour  de 
Louis  XV,  1925. 
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one  in  the  Museum  of  Saint-Omer,  another  in 
the  Museum  of  Limoges,  and  a  third  in  the 
Museum  of  Versailles  (No.  v),  provide  a  very 
pretty  but  conventional  image  of  her.  These 
pictures  date  from  the  years  1 743-1 749. 

The  pastellist,  Maurice  Quentin  de  La 
Tour,  portrayed  the  Marquise  in  1 755,  and, 
painting  her,  created  ome  of  the  masterpieces 
of  French  art  (No.  vii).*  In  a  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  1752,  the  Marquis  de  Marigny, 

*  Alfred  Leroy:  Maurice  Quentin  de  La  Tour,  Chap.  VIII, 
p.  43  (Editions  Rieder). 


brother  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and 
Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts,  requested  the 
artist  to  commence  this  portrait.*  Three 
years  later,  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  de 
L'Academie  Royale  de  Peinture  held  at  the 
Louvre.  It  was  greeted  with  a  universal  con- 
cert of  praise. 

Before  beginning  the  actual  pastel,  La 
Tour  made*  many  studies.  Of  these  we  know 
four,  the  finest  of  which  is  in  the  Museum  of 
Saint  Quentin  j  :  it  is  a  simple  sketch,  flung  off 
with  fire,  full  of  life  and  originality,  an  abso- 
lutely sincere  vision, 
truthful  without  any 
affectation  (No.  viii). 

At  the  Musee  du 
Louvre  we  can  admire 
the  finished  work  which 
enchanted  the  visitors 
to  the  Salon  of  1755. 
In  the  intimate  atmo- 
sphere of  her  boudoir, 
Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour is  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  folio  of  mu- 
sic. She  is  sitting  beside 
a  table  covered  with 
books,  among  which  we 
notice  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  E  Encyclopedic, 
E Esprit  des  Lois  of 'Mon- 
tesquieu, La  Henriade  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  Paster 
Fido  of  Guarini ;  a  globe, 
a  volume  on  Pierres  Gra- 
vees,  a  print,  a  guitar,  a 
portfolio  of  drawings, 
bespeak  the  artistic  tal- 
ents of  the  Marquise. 
She  wears  a  gold-flow- 
ered dress,  a  corsage 
decollete,  the  pose  is 
charming,  the  entire 
composition  admir- 
ably harmonious. 

For  this  famous  pas- 
tel La  Tour  was  paid 


No  IV.-PORTKAIT  OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR,  IN  A  WHITE  DRESS  WITH  LARGE  PANIERS 
PAINTED   BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  :  IN  THE  SCHLICHTING  COLLECTION  AT  THE  MUSEE  DU  LOUVRE 


*  Alfred  Marquiset:  Le  Mar- 
quis de  Marigny,  1913. 
t  Henry  Lapanze:  Les  pastels 
du  Musee  de  Saint  Quentin,  1905. 
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No.  V.— THE  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR  PAINTED  BY  JEAN 
MARC  NATTIER  BETWEEN  1743  AND  1749  :    IN  THE  MUSEE  DE  VERSAILLES 


twenty-four  thousand  livres.*  In  1797  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Lespinasse  d'Arlet;  the  Museum 
refused  to  buy  it  between  1 796  and  1 797 ;  finally,  the 
French  State  acquired  it  for  six  thousand  livres  from 
M.  Paillet;  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  for  the 
first  time  in  1836. 

The  last  portrait  that  we  possess  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  was  painted  by  Francois  Hubert  Drou- 
ais.  It  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  and  was  shown 
in  Paris  at  the  Exhibition,  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XV  vu par- 
ies Artistes,  1934-t  Despite  attacks  of  illness  and  the 
fatigues  of  a  restless  existence,  the  Marquise  is  still 
beautiful.  She  wears  a  dress  adorned  with  precious 
lace;  she  sits  before  her  embroidery  frame;  her  little 
black  dog  jumps  up  to  her.  The  furniture  and  the 
ornaments  are  detailed  with  precision  and  delicacy. 
It  is  touching  to  reflect  that  this  portrait  was  finished 
in  May  1 764,  after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 

*  Pierre  de  Nelhac :  Vie  et  Oeuvre  de  M.  Quentin  La  Tour,  1 930. 
t  See  Catalogue  de  U  Exposition. 


dour,  which  occurred  on  April  15th, 
1764.  A  preparatory  study  was  made 
by  Drouais.  It  shows  the  model  in  an 
oval,  at  bust  length,  holding  a  muff. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Orleans.* 
Baron  Grimm  in  his  literary  corre- 
spondence speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
these  two  works.  Charles  Nicholas 
Cochin  engraved  several  portraits  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  Pigalle  has 
portrayed  her  in  his  group  at  the  Mu- 
see  du  Louvre,  entitled  Love  and  Friend- 
ship, a  piece  of  statuary  which  stood 
formerly  in  the  park  of  Bellevue."!" 
Herself  an  amateur  painter,  the  Mar- 
quise made  her  own  portrait  in  1754 
and  gave  it  to  the  Prince  de  Kaunitz- 
Rietberg:  unfortunately  this  work  is 
now  lost  and  we  are  unable  to  judge 
of  her  talent. 

*  Paul  Vitry:  Le  Musee  d' 'Orleans  (Editions 
Laurens). 

|  Samuel  Rocheblave:  Pigalle. 


No.  VI.— PORTRAIT  OF  MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR,  AS  A  SHEPHERD  SS 
BY  CARLE  VAN   LOO,  ABOUT   1745  :  IN   A   PRIVATE   COLLECTS  N 
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Thus,  thanks  to  the  best  French  artists  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour lives  again  before  our  eyes,*  from  the 
year  1745,  when  she  conquered  the  King's 
heart,  till  1 764,  when  she  was  about  to  meet 
death,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  to  the  accom- 

*  Alfred  Leroy:  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Frangaise  au  XVII J" 
siecle,  Paris,  1934. 


No  VII. — THE  PASTEL  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR  :  BY  MAURICE  QUENTIN  DE  LA 
TOUR  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  SALON  HELD  AT  THE  LOUVRE  IN  1755  :  NOW  IN  THE  MUSEE  DU  LOUVRE 


paniment,  it  would  seem,  of  some  air  of 
Lulli  or  of  Mozart.  (Translation  by  C.R.C.) 

HISTORICAL  portraiture  grows  increas- 
ingly popular:  this  is  not  surprising;  for 
the  student  of  history  tends  again  to  focus  on 
the  individual,  on  personality,  rather  than  on 
catalogues  of  assumptions  masquerading  as 

facts.  The  iconography 
of  the  Pompadour  pro- 
vides a  rich  field  of  in- 
terest. Here  is  a  figure 
who  by  force  of  sheer 
personality  dominated 
a  period.  Her  reputa- 
tion rests  not  only  on  a 
romantic  association 
with  sovereignty;  she 
is  famous  not  so  much 
for  her  dubiously  fe- 
licitous position  as  for 
her  brilliant  qualities, 
which  distinguish  her  in 
the  long  train  of  beau- 
ties beloved  of  royalty. 

By  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary strokes  of 
prevoyance  which  as- 
tonish us  in  history, 
Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour was  deliberately 
designed  from  child- 
hood for  the  dazzling 
role  she  was  to  fill. 
And  here  a  curious 
parallel  may  be  noted 
between  the  man  who 
had  been  the  English 
seventeenth-century 
Maecenas  and  this  wo- 
man who  was  the  chief 
patron  of  arts  and  let- 
ters in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury France.  Just  as  in 
a  sequestered  coun- 
try manor  house,  the 
mother  of  'the  beauti- 
ful George  Villiers' 
bred  up  the  future 
Duke  of  Buckingham 
'with  a  view,  though 
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A  YOUTHFUL  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE 
POMPADOUR  IN  PASTEL  BY  ROSALBA  CARRIERA 


THE  PORTRAITS  OF  MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR 


PUBLIC  LIBHA 


The  Marquise  loved  literature  and  wrote  well. 
Her  taste  was  Roman:  Voltaire  was  the  special 
object  of  her  admiration.  There  were  many  writers, 
she  declared,  but  only  one  poet — Voltaire. 

To  the  portraits  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  de- 
scribed by  M.  Leroy  we  are  able  to  add  the  pastel  by 
Rosalba  Carriera,  which  we  reproduce  in  colour; 
while  in  a  future  issue  an  article  on  'Liotard  in  France,' 
by  Monsieur  N.  S.  Trivas,  will  comprise  a  drawing  by 
Liotard  of  the  Marquise  in  the  collection  of  M.  F. 
Lugt.  (Note  by  C.R.C.) 


No.  VIII.— A  STUDY  BY  LA  TOUR  FOR  THE  PASTEL 
OF    M™'    DE    POMPADOUR  REPRODUCED  IN    NO.  VII 


far  off,'  to  the  dizzy  eminence  of 
King's  favourite,  so  did  the  Parisian 
financier  Le  Normant  de  Tourne- 
hem,  guardian  of  the  little  Jeanne- 
Antoinette  Poisson,  early  discern  in 
his  lovely  ward  'un  morceau  de  roi,' 
and  endow  her  expressly  with  those 
arts  and  accomplishments  which 
were  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour's 
passports  to  power.  And  as  'Steenie' 
had  made  himself  indispensable  to 
James  I  by  his  indefatigable  atten- 
tion to  the  royal  wishes  and  his  own 
multiple  offices,*  so  did  'la  petite 
Etoiles'  (she  was  married  to  her 
guardian's  nephew,  Le  Normant 
d'Etoiles)  anticipate  and  execute 
every  wish  of  Louis  XV,  relieve  him 
of  every  care,  control  every  office  of 
State  and  appoint  its  occupant,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  was  mistress  of 
every  court  ceremony  and  pastime: 
she  was,  for  her  brief  day,  the  chief 
minister  of  every  function,  political 
and  cultural,  in  the  French  kingdom. 

*  C.  R.  Cammell  :  The  Great  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(Collins),  1939. 


No.  IX. — THE  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR  :  PAINTED  BY  FRANCOIS  HUBERT 
DROUAIS,  1764  :  FINISHED  AFTER  HER  DEATH  :  COLLECTION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ROSI  BERY 
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By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


THE  second  part  of  this  article  begins  with  the  cere- 
monial salts,  which  make  a  brave  show.  Precedence"  in 
date  is  given  to  one  of  octagonal  shape,  a  develop- 
ment doubtless  from  the  earlier  hour-glass  salt  and  unusual 
in  several  features.  It  was  made  in  1522-3  by  a  goldsmith 
with  the  mark  of  a  sceptre  (No.  i).  The  Gray  arms  upon 
it  are  some  centuries  later.  Following  it  in  chronological 
order  is  a  small  hexagonal  salt  of  the  date  1 550-1,  with  con- 
ventional arabesque  ornament  and  with  an  interesting  in- 
scription :  '  Treasure  Trove  found  in  the  Year  1 755  by  sinking 
the  Foundation  for  a  Wall  in  Mr  Coopers  Free  Hold  in  the 
Underbank  Stockport  gave  up  to  George  Warren  Esqr,  He  be- 
ing entitled  to  it  as  Lord  of  the  Manor.'  A  figure  of  a  boy 

holding  a  shield  stands 


No.  II. — CYLINDRICAL  SALT,  CIRCA  1575  :  3J 
No.  III.— SMALL  HEXAGONAL  SALT  AND  COV 


No.  I.— OCTAGONAL  SALT  AND  COVER,  1522-3 
THE    GOLDSMITH'S    MARK    IS    A  SCEPTRE 


on  the  cover.  The  maker's 
mark  is  H7over  a  crescent 
(see  illustration  No.  iii). 

Next  in  the  list  is  an 
unusually  small  salt  of 
cylindrical  form,  only  3! 

inches  high,  decorated  with  Elizabethan  ornament  in  re- 
lief (see  above,  No.  ii). 

A  remarkable  and  indeed  unique  salt  is  the  Gibbon  salt 
of  1576-7,  of  architectural  form  supported  by  four  Ionic 
pillars  and  crowned  with  a  vase-shaped  ornament  and  a 
receptacle  for  pepper.  Apart  from  its  architectural  char- 
acter, a  distinguishing  element  in  its  composition  is  the 
crystal  cylinder  containing  a  silver-gilt  figure  of  Neptune. 
For  the  rest,  the  decoration  is  in  conventional  Elizabethan 
taste.  The  salt  was  evidently  provided  for  some  import- 
ant occasion,  unhappily  not  divulged.  It  was  not,  however, 
contrived  expressly  for  the  donor,  Simon  Gibbon,  gold- 
smith, as  it  was  not  presented  to  the  Company  until  1632 
(No.  iv).  A  much  appreciated  gift  of  a  salt  was  made  in 
19,19  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  elected  an  honorary  free- 
man and  liveryman  of  the  Company  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  British  Empire  during  the  War.  It  is  one  of 
the  bell-shaped  salts  popular  among  London  goldsmiths  be- 
tween about  1580  and  161 3  and  was  wrought  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Myddelton  cup  by  the  goldsmith  ER.  The 
simple  engraved  decoration  consists  of  laurel  bands  and 
arabesques.  The  finial  is  a  pepper-box  (No.  v). 

In  some  respects  the  great  Rogers  salt  is  unmatched.  The 


IN  IC 
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No.  IV.— THE  GIBBON*  SALT,  1576-7,  WITH  A  CRYSTAL  CYLINDER  CONTAINING 
A  SILVER-GILT   FIGURE  OF   NEPTUNE   :  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMPANY  1632 


cylindrical  form  and  steeple  finial  (with  the  unusual 
addition  of  a  piece  of  crystal)  and  some  of  the  decora- 
tion are  not  uncommon,  but  the  crystal  body  contain- 
ing a  parchment  roll  displaying  the  arms  of  the  Com- 


pany and  scrollwork  intertwined 
with  a  unicorn,  dragons,  toads 
and  birds,  all  in  colours,  is  not 
only  rare  but  unique.  On  the 
roll  is  also  the  inscription: 
'Ric  Rogers  Comptroller  of  the 
Mint,'  with  his  arms.  Although 
wrought  in  1 60 1-2  by  a  gold- 
smith, ID  and  a  doe  (possibly  for 
I.  Doe),  the  salt  was  not  given 
until  1632,  to  be  used  at  the  'sol- 
emne  meetinges'  of  the  Com- 
pany that  the  donor  might  be 
remembered  as  a  'good  Benefac- 
tor' (No.  vi). 

The  last  of  the  great  salts  is  also 
unique.  The  body  is  of  crystal, 
octagonal  in  form,  with  elabor- 
ate mounts  and  figures  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  and  Abra- 
ham's sacrifice,  cherubim,  and 
cherubs'  heads,  the  whole  resting 
on  eight  couchant  lions.  On  the 


No.  V.— BELL-SHAPED  SALT  MADE  IN  1599  BY  ER 
PRESENTED  BY  MR.  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN,  1919 
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on  orbs,  alternately  with  small  hounds,  also 
on  orbs,  the  eagles  derived  from  the  historic 
ampulla  of  the  English  Crown  regalia.  Pepys 
mentions  the  salt  in  his  Diary  for  1662,  when 


No.  VI.— THE  ROGERS  SALT  OF  1601-2,  WITH  CRYSTAL  BODY- 
CONTAINING  PARCHMENT  ROLL  WITH  THE  COMPANY'S  ARMS 


it  was  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  as  a 
gift  to  Catherine  of  Braganza  upon  her  arri- 
val in  England  for  her  marriage  to  Charles 
II,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  it  was 
returned  to  Thomas  Seymour  (Seamore),  the 
goldsmith  who  presented  it  to  the  Company 
in  1693,  five  years  before  his  death.  As  the 
salt  bears  no  marks,  its  attribution  to  his  own 
workshop  cannot  be  maintained  (No.  vii) .  He 
was  one  of  the  two  goldsmiths  entrusted  with 
providing  the  plate  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
under  Wren  in  1697.  This  plate  is  no  longer 
in  existence  and  consequently  any  evidence, 
by  way  of  comparison,  that  the  great  archi- 
tect may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  design  is 
lost  for  ever. 

To  those  readers  who  are  interested  in  old 
spoons,  here  may  be  studied  a  great  variety, 
from  the  rare  specimen  with  a  'diamond 
point'  top  of  the  early  Fifteenth  Century, 
which  bears  the  oldest  leopard's  head  mark  in 
the  collection.  Following  this  is  the  complete 
set  of  thirteen  Apostle  spoons  (with  the  rare 
Master  spoon)  of  1626-7,  ascribed  to  Ben- 
jamin Yate.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  com- 
plete sets  known — the  earliest  is  of  the  date 
1536-7,  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan — but  it  is  not  'indigenous,'  though 
all  the  spoons  are  of  the  same  year  and  by  the 
same  goldsmith,  inasmuch  as  it  was  got  to- 
gether, spoon  by  spoon,  over  many  years  by 
the  donor,  the  late  George  Lambert.  To  these 
may  be  added  several  varieties  of  seal-top 
spoons,  both  by  London  and  provincial 
spoon-makers,  and  examples  of  the  later 
types,  all  worthy  of  the  excellent  illustrations 
in  the  catalogue. 

That  Paul  de  Lamerie  (1688-1751),  the 
most  popular  but  not  the  most  gifted  gold- 
smith of  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, should  be  represented  is  appropriate  for 
several  reasons.  One  piece  is  a  bread  basket  of 
1 73 1 -2  of  a  pattern  repeated  several  times  in 
his  workshop — the  gift  in  1920  of  Lady  Cun- 
liffe  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Lord  Cun- 
liffe,  a  freeman  and  liveryman  of  the  Com- 
pany (No.  viii).  Next  comes  a  large  two- 
handled  cup  and  cover  of  1 739-40,  executed 
in  de  Lamerie's  exuberant  manner,  interest- 
ing as  the  gift  of  John  Gawler  Bridge  (Prime 
Warden  in  1839)  of  the  firm  of  Rundell  and 
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Bridge,  goldsmiths  to 
the  Crown.  But  de 
Lamerie's  tour  de  force 
is  the  rosewater  ewer 
and  basin  of  174 1-2, 
cast  and  chased  in  the 
most  gaudy  splendour 
and  expressly  made 
with  evident  self-satis- 
faction for  the  Com- 
pany (No.  ix).  How 
different  is  the  ewer 
from  one  of  the  same 
shape  with  more  re- 
strained decoration, 
171 4—  1 5 ,  by  his  mas- 
ter, Pierre  Platel,  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  for  the 
Company  an  inkstand 
of  the  same  elaborate 
rococo  decoration.  In 
considering  the  work 
of  Paul  de  Lamerie, 
and  indeed  that  of 
countless  other  gold- 
smiths, a  tribute  must 
be  paid  to  the  humble 
journeymen  who  were 
active  helpers  in  his 
workshop. 

There  remains  to 
add  that  the  Company 
have  collected  a  num- 
ber of  Communion 
cups  of  Elizabethan 
times,  from  one  of 
1 561-2.  Rarest  of  all 
is  a  plain  one,  resem- 
bling a  beaker  with 
plain  mouldings,  com- 
plete with  a  paten- 
cover,  dating  from 
1 581-2  (No.  x). 

Much  might  be  writ- 
ten of  the  Company's 
collection  of  plate  of 
the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries. 

Acknowledgment 


No.  VII. — THE  SEYMOUR  SALT,  MADE  ABOUT  1662,  AND  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMPANY  IN  1693 
THE  EAGLES  ARE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  HISTORIC  AMPULLA  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CROWN  REGALIA 


No.  VIII.— A  BREAD  BASKET  OF  1731-2  :  BY  PAUL  DE  LAMERIE  (1688-1751)  ^PRESENTED  TO 
THE  COMPANY  IN  1920   BY   LADY  CUNLIFFE  IN  MEMORY  OF  HER  HUSBAND,  LORD  CUNLIFFE 
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No.  X. — BEAKER-SHAPED  COMMUN- 
ION CUP  AND  PATEN  COVER,  1581-2 
RAKE  TYPE,  WITHOUT  ORNAMENT 


must  be  made  to  the  sumptuous  cata- 
logue compiled  by  the  late  J.  B.  Car- 
rington  and  the  present  Assistant 
Clerk,  Mr.  G.  R.  Hughes,  the  founda- 
tion for  this  article,  which,  without  it, 
could  not  have  been  written. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  in- 
structive chapters  is  the  page  of  illus- 
trations of  fifteen  marks  removed  from 
genuine  old  plate  between  1570  and 
1 730,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  insertion 
into  pieces  of  greater  importance'  by 
fraudulent  persons. 

One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  ac- 
tivities of  the  Worshipful  Company  is 
its  practical  and  generous  encourage- 
ment of  the  individual  craftsman  in 
the  precious  metals,  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  admirable  speech  of 
Lord  Baldwin  at  the  opening  cere- 
mony of  the  recent  and  most  successful 
Exhibition  of  Modern  silverwork  at 
Goldsmiths*  Hall  during  last  summer. 

[Concluded  on  page  jjj] 
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No.  XI.— FLUTED  FLOW 
MR.  H.  G.  MURPHY,  193: 
BY  PROFESSOR  R.  M.  Y 


ER  VASE  BY 
!  :  BESIGNED 
. GLEADOWE 


THE   NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 

LOAN  EXHIBITION   OF  MASTERPIECES 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


THE  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  by  old  masters 
which  forms  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  art 
section  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  has  been 
brought  together  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  R. 
Valentiner,  with  Charles  R.  Henschel  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  The  review  of  American  col- 
lections, both  public  and  private,  which  this  exhibition 
affords,  indicates  that  the  wealth  of  material  has  by  no 
means  been  exhausted  by  former  loan  exhibitions  and 
that  these  collections  continue  to  reveal  unsuspected 
riches.  The  majority  of  paintings  come  from  private 
collections  in  New  York,  but  there  are  also  many  im- 
portant contributions  from  Washington,  Chicago  and 
Detroit.  Among  the  collections  represented  are  those  of 
Edward  S.  Harkness,  J.  P.  Morgan,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller Junr.,  Jules  S.  Bache,  Stephen  C.  Clark,  Mait- 
land  F.  Griggs,  Horace  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  Charles  Pay- 
son,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Preston  P.  Satter- 


white,  Arthur  Sachs,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Sage,  Chauncey 
Stillman,  John  M.  Schiff,  Mrs.  William  R.  Timken, 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Samuel  H.  Kress,  Mrs. 
Dan  Fellows  Piatt,  Oscar  B.  Cintas,  Harold  I.  Pratt, 
Robert  Lehman,  Mrs.  Felix  Warburg,  Mrs.  Henry 
Goldman,  Edsel  Ford  of  Detroit,  Frank  P.  Wood  of 
Toronto,  the  Hon.  Robert  Woods  Bliss  of  Washington, 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice. 

While  the  Italian  school  forms  the  strongest  part  of 
the  exhibition,  Flemish,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish  and 
English  painting  is  represented  by  superlatively  fine 
examples.  The  numerous  contributions  from  the  Bache 
collection  include  Titian's  Venus  and  Adonis,  Raphael's 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  and  Ghirlandaio's  Francesco  Sassetti 
and  his  Son,  formerly  in  Benson  collection.  Memling's 
Portrait  of  a  Man  from  the  J.  P.  Morgan  collection  and 
Vermeer's  Girl  Reading  are  masterpieces  of  northern 
realism.  Among  the  great  works  of  the  English  school 


ST.  CATHERINE  AND  TWELVE  SCENES  FROM  HER  LIFE,  GENERALLY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  ST.  CECILY  ALTARPIECE 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST,  ESQUIRE  :  NOW  ON  LOAN  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FA  IK  EXHIBITION 
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Florence  with  the 
same  arrangement  of 
small  scenes  at  either 
side,  one  which  was 
often  followed  by  the 
Giottesque  school,  as 
in  Jacopo  del  Casen- 
tino's  San  Miniato 
altarpiece,  and  there 
are  many  other  in- 
stances. However,  on 
examination  of  the 
present  panel,  it  seems 
to  be  more  in  common 
with  the  style  of  the  St. 
Cecily  Master,  and  it 
has  also  been  accepted 
by  Van  Marie  (Italian 
Schools  of  Painting,  vol. 
V)  as  his  work.  Dr. 
Richard  OfFner  repro- 
duces the  panel  in  his 
Corpus  of  Florentine 
Painting  (Section  III, 
vol.  I)  published  in  1 93 1 ,  and  prefers  to  place  it  among 
the  following  of  the  Cecily  Master  rather  than  as  an 


THE  ANNUNCIATION  :  DIPTYCH  PAINTED  BY  FRA  ANGELICO  :  COLLECTION  OF  EDSEL  B.  FORD,  ESQ. 
FORMERLY   IN   THE   COLLECTION    AT    HAMILTON    PALACE  :  DISPOSED    OF    AT    CHRISTIE'S    IN  1882 


are  Lawrence's  Miss  Farren,  belonging  to  E.  S.  Hark- 
ness,  The  Harvest  Waggon  (once  in  the  E.  H.  Gary  col- 
lection) now  owned  by  Frank  P.  Wood  of  Toronto,  and 
the  charming  group,  Captain  Little's  Children,  by  Rora- 
ney,  from  Edward  F.  Fisher  of  Detroit. 

Among  the  subjects  illustrated  here  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  Flemish  portraits.  This  is  Roger  van 
der  Weyden's  Portrait  of  a  Woman  belonging  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Junr.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  subject,  among  which  the  most 
plausible  is  that  it  represents  Isabella  of  Portugal,  the 
third  wife  of  Philippe  le  Bon.  Brilliant  in  every  respect, 
in  its  subtle  drawing,  its  precision,  its  rich  colour  dom- 
inated by  red,  gold  and  green,  it  is  a  work  in  which 
every  detail  is  brought  out  with  uncompromising 
clarity.  This  portrait  was  in  the  sale  of  the  collection  of 
Francois  Nieuwenhuys  in  Paris  in  1883  and  later  be- 
longed to  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild. 

Also  illustrated  here  is  a  remarkable  Italian  altar 
painting  of  large  size  which  came  from  the  private 
chapel  of  Count  Chigi-Saraceni  in  Siena.  It  has  for 
some  years  been  in  the  collection  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  has  never  before  been  exhibited  here.  The 
central  panel  shows  the  standing  figure  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  monumental  in  feeling  and  showing  its 
closeness  to  the  direct  influence  of  Giotto.  It  was  first 
published  by  Sii  en  in  1924  as  by  the  Master  of  the  St. 
Cecily  Altarpiece  in  the  Uffizi,  based  on  its  resemblance 
to  that  altarpiece,  where  eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
saint  are  shown  in  lateral  arrangement  similar  to  the 
present  panel.  The  same  painter  is  also  the  author  of  the 
St.  Margherita  altarpiece  in  the  church  of  that  name  in 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN,  BY  REMBRANDT 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  CHARLES   S.  PAYSON 


unmistakable  work  of  the  master's  own  hand. 

The  details  showing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint  are  drawn 
with  animation,  the  types  of  figures  are  tall  and  slender,  and 
there  is  delicacy  in  the  handling  of  the  interior  scenes  and  land- 
scape details.  The  colouring  is  given  many  accents  of  cinnabar 
red,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  cloak  of  the  saint,  and  appears 
with  a  rhythmic  emphasis  through  the  scenes  at  the  side.  Com- 
bined with  it  in  a  subtle  colour  harmonization  are  tones  of 
amethyst,  rose,  fuchsia  red,  grey-greens,  pale  yellow,  and 
neutral,  light  blues. 

The  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint  occur  in  the  following  or- 
der: Catherine  and  her  mother  visit  the  hermit;  the  Madonna 
appears  in  a  vision  to  Catherine;  the  hermit  baptizes  Catherine; 
the  mystic  marriage  of  the  saint  to  the  Christ  Child;  Catherine 
successfully  disputes  with  the  grammarians  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
entius;  St.  Catherine  prays  for  the  grammarians  who  are  to  be 
burned  by  order  of  the  Emperor;  she  is  tortured  by  fire  in  prison, 
but  is  comforted  by  the  Dove ;  the  Empress  visits  her  in  prison ; 
Christ  and  angels  appear  to  her  in  prison;  she  is  martyred  by 
the  spiked  wheel,  which  miraculously  breaks  to  pieces  and  leaves 
her  unscathed;  the  soldiers  who  are  converted  through  this 
miracle  are  decapitated  by  the  Emperor;  she  is  decapitated, 
and  is  buried  by  angels. 

The  diptych  showing  the  Annunciation  by  Fra  Angelico,  which 
has  been  lent  by  Edsel  Ford,  was  formerly  in  Hamilton  Palace  and  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  1882.  After  coming 
into  America  it  was  for  some  years  in  the  Carl  Hamilton  collection.  The  manner  of  the  treatment  is  that  of  the 
Annunciation  at  Cortona,  and  is  filled  with  the  devotional  quality  which  this  painter,  pre-eminently  among  the 
Florentines,  brought  to  his  art.  The  forms  are,  however,  somewhat  heavier  than  is  usual  with  him.  The 
colouring  is  luminous  and  rich,  and  the  modulation  of  tone  in  the  wings  of  Gabriel,  with  passages  of  rose,  vio- 
let, green  and  yellow,  is  extremely  pleasing. 

The  archaic  formulae  are  still  present  in  Fra  Angelico,  but  have  passed  swiftly  by  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth 

  Century,  and  in  such  a 

painting  as  the  Madonna 
by  Giovanni  Bellini, 
from  the  collection  o  f 
the  late  Ralph  H. 
Booth,  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  has  found  ex- 
pression in  completely 
human  terms.  This 
beautiful  Madonna  b  y 
Bellini  was  discovered 
in  England  in  1922.  It 
was  immediately  recog- 
nized  by  Berenson  as 
the  lost  original  of  the 
Galliccioli  Madonna  at 
Bergamo  which  he  had 
discussed  in  his  Study  and 
Criticism  of  Italian  Art  in 
1 9 1 6.  This  original  must 
once  have  been  in  the 
collection  of  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  Wilhelm 
in  Brussels,  as  it  was  in- 
cluded in  that  interest- 
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PORTRAIT  GROUP  OF  THE  DRU.MMOXD  CHILDREN,  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN 
COLLECTION  OF  EDWARD  S.  HARKNESS,  ESQ.  :  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 

ing  painting  by  Teniers  showing  the  interior  of  the 
Archduke's  picture  gallery'.  Gronau  also  agrees,  in  his 
Giovanni  Bellini  (1930),  that  this  is  the  painting  shown 
by  Teniers  as  in  that  extraordinary  collection.  A  third 
version  of  the  subject  appeared  in  the  G.  von  Mailman 
collection  sale  at  Lepke's  in  1918,  coming  from  Rome. 
The  Booth  Madonna  is  signed  in  the  form  £  B,  the  Z 
standing  for  Gi  according  to  the  Venetian  custom. 

Veronese's  Christ  and  the  Centurion  from  the  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art  represents  a  still  further  development  in 
the  period  of  the  late  Renaissance  allowing  for  the  full 
expression  of  the  dramatic  in  large  compositions  com- 
bining many  figures  in  a  majestic  setting.  The  subject  is 
one  which  is  known  through  versions  in  Madrid,  Dres- 
den and  Vienna  and  illustrates  the  eighth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew.  The  Nelson  Gallery's  version  places  the  cen- 


turion towards  the  right  rather  than  in  the 
centre,  and  in  this  way  the  groups  are  more 
definitely  balanced  in  relation  to  each  other, 
while  in  the  Madrid  picture  the  grouping 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  centurion  occupy- 
ing the  centre. 

The  Hercules  and  Antaeus  by  Tintoretto  from 
the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in  Hartford  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Wolseley. 
It  was  painted  about  1570  and  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  much  freshness  and  vitality  a 
sixteenth-century  painter  could  bring  to  this 
interpretation  of  an  age-old,  classical  theme. 
The  subject  is  the  overcoming  of  the  giant 
Antaeus  by  Hercules.  The  gods  in  Olympus 
look  down  from  above,  and  on  earth,  a  group 
of  mortals,  or  possibly  demi-gods,  look  on. 
The  figures  of  the  contestants  are  seen  in 
bold  silhouette,  but  with  modelling  fully 
emphasized. 

The  Dutch  painters  are  led,  necessarily,  by 
Rembrandt,  although  his  supremacy  is  chal- 
lenged by  Hals,  in  his  pair  of  portraits,  De 
Heer  Bodolphe  and  De  Vrouw  Bodolphe,  belong- 
ing to  Stephen  C.  Clark.  The  Mellon  Self 
Portrait  by  Rembrandt,  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  is  exhibi- 
ted for  the  first  time  here.  Another  great 
work  by  this  painter  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Man  belonging  to  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Payson. 
This  has  sometimes  been  said  to  represent  his 
son  Titus,  and  Dr.  Bode  so  published  it,  but 
the  catalogue  of  the  Holford  collection,  from 
which  it  comes,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Titus  did  not  have  the  marked  cleft  in  the 
chin  shown  by  the  present  subject,  while  he 
would  have  been  a  child  of  only  eleven  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  if,  as  it  seems  probable, 
the  portrait  were  painted  about  1652- 1654. 
The  painting  is  signed,  but  not  dated,  and 
the  period  to  which  it  belongs  is  arrived  at  through 
comparison  with  dated  works,  such  as  the  portrait 
of  Nicolaus  Bruningh  at  Cassel,  painted  in  1652,  a 
painting  which  Dr.  Bredius  considers  to  be  of  the 
period  of  this  portrait. 

Among  the  later  portraits  none  is  more  charming 
than  The  Drummond  Children  by  Raeburn  from  the  col- 
lection of  Edward  S.  Harkness.  It  was  painted  about 
1810  and  shows  George  Drummond  of  Stanmore  (the 
boy  on  the  pony),  his  sister  Margaret  and  his  foster 
brother.  The  ease  of  grouping,  the  grace  of  movement, 
luminous  colouring  and  light-filled  atmosphere  make 
this  one  of  Raeburn's  finest  paintings  of  children,  in 
which  he  was  as  much  at  home  as  with  a  severe,  mascu- 
line subject.  The  name  of  the  sister,  Margaret,  is  of 
special  significance  in  this  family  since  they  have  given 
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two  queens  of  that  name  to  Scotland.  The 
first  was  the  wife  of  David  II,  who  died  in 
1370,  the  other  was  privately  married  to 
James  IV  and  died  in  1501.  The  paint- 
ing last  belonged  to  George  Henry  Drum- 
mond  of'Pitsford  Hall,  the  grandson  of  the 
boy  in  the  painting. 

Van  Dyck's  Earl  of  Warwick  from  the 
collection  of  Jules  S.  Bache  is  in  the  full 
grandeur  of  style  which  the  great  Fleming 
displayed  in  his  grandest  portraits  for  the 
English  court.  There  is  a  full  length  of  the 
same  subject  in  armour  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
collection.  In  Mr.  Bache's  picture  the  Earl 
wears  a  silver  brocaded  doublet  with 
slashed  sleeves,  crimson  breeches,  pink 
stockings  and  a  crimson  cloak.  His  armour 
and  baton  lie  on  the  ground  at  his  side.  A 
naval  engagement  is  shown  at  the  left  in 
reference  to  his  position  as  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, a  rank  to  which  he  was  elevated  in 
1643.  Robert  Rich,  the  second  earl  of  War- 
wick, had  close  association  with  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  beginning  as  early  as  16 14 
when  he  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Company  for  the  Plantation  of  the 
Bermudas.  He  became  one  of  the  Council 
of  the  New  England  Company  in  1620, 
and  in  1624  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Virginia.  In  England  he  espoused  the  Par- 
liamentary cause  and  became  one  of  its 
chief  adherents.  This  portrait  by  Van  Dyck 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Marquess  of 
Breadalbane  and  later  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Robert  Baillie-Hamilton. 

Spanish  painting  is  present  in  the  New 
York  exhibition  in  the  work  of  El  Greco, 
Velazquez  and  Goya.  El  Greco's  great 
painting,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  be- 
longing to  Arthur  Sachs,  is  a  work  of  com- 
positional significance,  establishing  the  re- 
lationship of  the  fi  gures  to  one  another  and 
to  the  landscape  inarhythmic  unity. 
Noteworthy  among  Goya's  paintings  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Marques  de  Caballcro,  be- 
longing to  Oscar  B.  Cintas.  The  subject, 
Joseph  Antoine,  Marques  de  Caballero  (1 760-1821), 
was  a  well-known  statesman  of  his  day.  A  replica  of 
this  portrait  is  in  the  museum  in  Budapest.  The  present 
subject  came  down  in  the  family  to  Doha  Maria  Ma- 
yano  y  Montoya  of  Valladolid,  and  passed  later  to  the 
Marques  de  Corvera.  The  portrait  is  one  of  those  stark 
records  of  personality,  merciless  in  its  directness,  which 
only  Goya  could  combine  with  an  almost  tender  feel- 
ing for  detail  in  the  painting  of  textures,  insignia  of 
rank,  the  glitter  of  gold  braid,  all  of  which  he  paints 


PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  RICH,  KARL  OF  WARWICK,  BY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  JULES  BACHE,  ESQ.  :  AT  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 


with  the  detached  interest  of  a  painter  of  still  life,  after 
having  set  down  his  frank  impression  of  his  subject. 

Foreign  loans  to  the  exhibition  contain  many  objects 
of  importance  and  there  are  contributions  from  the 
Louvre,  the  Rijksmuseum,  the  National  Gallery  of  Lon- 
don, but  the  foreign  loans  do  not  form  the  important 
part  of  the  exhibition,  which  is  in  essence  a  record 
of  privately  owned  works  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  to  which  notable  selections  from  other 
sources  have  been  added. 
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THE  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  AT 

AMARAH  WEST 

BY  H.  W.  FAIRMAN 

J  he  following  graphic  account  of  the  discovery  and  partial  excavation  of  Amarah  West,  an  outpost 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Empire  in  the  Sudan,  has  been  written  for  THE  CONNOISSEUR 
by  Mr.  H.  IV.  Fairman,  leader  of  the  important  expedition  undertaken  last  winter  by  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Society,  and  is  the  first  record  of  the  operations  to  be  published  in  any  journal.— Editor. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW"  OF  THE  SITE  OF  AMARAH  WEST  AS  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  SOCIETY  FOI  ST) 
IT,  BEFORE  COMMENCING  EXCAVATIONS  :  NOTE  THE  BARREN  AND  UNPROMISING  APPEARANCE  OF  THIS  DESERT  WASTE 


DURING  the  past  winter  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Society  commenced  the 
systematic  excavation  of  a  hitherto  un- 
touched Ancient  Egyptian  town  at  Amarah 
West,  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  The  an- 
cient town  lies  on  a  slight  mound  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  some  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  south  of  Wadi  Haifa.  Lying  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Cataracts,  the  town  repre- 
sents one  of  the  later  stages  in  the  age-long 
story  of  the  attempt  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
to  hold  and  control  the  Sudan  and  its  trade 
routes.  Just  as  to-day  the  Sudan  is  vital  to 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  her  water  supply,  so  in 
the  past  she  has  been  important  not  only  for 
her  water,  but  for  her  wealth,  the  valuable 
products  which  passed  through  her  from 
equatorial  Africa,  and  for  the  reserves  of  man- 
power which  she  held.  Thus  it  is  that  after 
every  period  of  internal  weakness  and  before 
proceeding  with  imperial  schemes  in  Asia. 
Egypt  always  secured  her  'back  door,"  the  Su- 
dan, thereby  controlling  her  wealth,  her  trade 
routes  and,  after  curbing  her  man-power, 


employing  it  in  Egypt's  own  interests  in  the 
service  of  labour  and  in  her  armies. 

Egyptian  military  and  trading  expeditions 
in  the  Sudan  can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back 
as  the  Pyramid  Age.  Theirs  was  not  an  easy 
lot  and  there  was  an  ever-present  danger  of 
raids  and  invasions  from  the  south.  Hence  in 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty  (2000-1788  B.C.),  apart 
from  fortresses  in  Lower  Nubia,  Egypt  built 
a  chain  of  mighty  forts  from  Buhen  AVadi 
Haifa)  to  Semneh  to  ward  off  raiders  and 
guard  the  convoys  through  the  region  of  the 
Second  Cataract,  and  established  trading 
posts  even  farther  south.  The  nature  of  the 
fortifications  shows  that  they  were  not  merely 
for  effect,  but  that  they  stood  in  danger  of  at- 
tack. Little  by  little  these  garrisons  and  out- 
posts served  their  purpose  and  gradually  the 
country  was  brought  under  effective  control. 
By  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Dvnasties,  therefore,  the  danger  of  attack  was 
less,  and  we  find  a  further  series  of  frontier 
towns  being  built  south  of  Wadi  Haifa,  especi- 
ally in  the  region  between  the  Second  and 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  AMARAH  WEST  :  GENERAL  VIEW,  FROM  THE  FIRST  COURT,  OF  THE  HYPOSTYLE 
HALL  AND  THE  INNER  ROW  OF  ITS  COLUMNS  :  THE  VIEW  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  NORTH  DOOR 


Third  Cataracts.  These  new  towns  still  pre- 
served a  fortified  appearance,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  fortifications  were  more  a  concession 
to  what  was  thought  fitting  in  a  frontier  town 
than  a  necessity,  and 
that  the  country  was 
thoroughly  pacified.  It 
is  to  this  second  stitere 
in  the  history  of  Egypt 
in  the  Sudan  that 
Amarah  West  belongs. 

The  town  lies  close 
to  the  river  on  a  slight 
rise.  It  is  small  and 
compact,  surrounded 
with  a  stout  brick  wall 
which  has  numerous 
buttresses.  The  town 
outgrew  these  limits 
and  houses  were  built 
also  outside  the  wall  to 
the  west.  A  little  to  the 
north  and  east  lie 
large  cemeteries  of  the 
Pharaonic  and  later 
periods,  and  beyond 
these  are  extensive  re- 
mains which  have  not 


yet  been  closely  exam- 
ined but  which  seem 
to  belong  in  part  to  a 
Sudanese  civilization 
of  which  little,  if  any- 
thing, is  yet  known. 

The  ruins  are  deep- 
ly buried  under  debris 
and  wind-blown  sand, 
a  fact  which  has  large- 
ly contributed  to  the 
magnificent  preserva- 
tion of  the  town  and  to 
itscomparative  immu- 
nity from  robbing.  On 
an  average  the  walls 
are  buried  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  six  feet, 
and  in  most  parts  so  far 
examined  the  depth  is 
very  much  greater. 
Because  of  this  great 
depth  ofaccumulation 
and  debris  Amarah  West  will  probably  prove 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  best  preserved 
town  of  Pharaonic  Egypt  so  far  excavated. 
The  work  of  the  first  season  has  been  almost 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  AMARAH  WEST  :  THE  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST  SECTION  OF 
HYPOSTYLE  HALL  AND  ITS  COLUMNS  :  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SOUTH 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  AM  A  UAH  WEST:  INTERIOR  OF  THE  NORTH  DOORWAY  OF  THE  HYPOSTYLE  HALI 
RAMESSES   II   OFFERS   FLOWERS  TO   AMUN  :  BELOW   IS   A   FIGURE   OF   A   VICEROY  OF  NUBIA 


entirely  confined  to  the  excavation  of  the  tem- 
ple and  its  magazines,  which  lie  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  town.  The  temple  is  remark- 


either  side  of  the  gate 
the  trees  which  once 
columns,  and  parts 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  AMARAH  WEST  :  INTERIOR  OF  THE  NORTH  DOOR  OF  THE  HYPOSTYLE  HALL 
RAMESSES  II  OFFERS  FLOWERS  TO  AMUN  :  THE  NAME  OF  THE  GATE  INSCRIBED  IN  THE  CENTRE 


able  for  its  lack  of 
symmetry,  the  fact  be- 
ing that  its  forecourt 
lies  outside  the  town 
wall  (the  main  gate 
actually  being  cut 
through  that  wall)  and 
that,  like  the  town  it- 
self, it  is  entered  from 
the  north,  theside  most 
remote  from  the  river. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
for  which  there  is  so  far 
no  adequate  explana- 
tion, that  the  town 
turns  its  back  on  the 
Nile  and  has  no  river- 
side gateway. 

The  main  gate  of  the 
temple,  therefore,  now 
lies  on  the  north,  and 
is  approached  through 
a  small  courtyard  in 
which  were  found,  on 
,  pits  with  the  remains  of 
grew  in  them,  two  small 
of  two  enormous  stelae 
bearing  duplicates  of 
the  celebrated  texts  in 
which  Ramesses  II 
describes  a  dream  in 
which  the  god  Ptah  ap- 
peared and  talked  with 
him,  and  recording  his 
marriage  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  the 
Hittites.  The  gate, 
which  is  cut  through 
the  massive  town  wall, 
leads  to  the  much- 
damaged  peristyle — 
an  open  court  with  a 
colonnade  on  its  four 
sides,  and  with  side 
doors  leading  to  the 
magazines  and  to  the 
small  chapel. 

Beyond  the  peristyle 
lies  the  Hypostyle  Hall 
with  twelve  columns 
still  preserved  to  a 
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AMARAH  WEST  :  SCENE  FROM  THE  VESTIBULE  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  BEST  RELIEFS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  :  ON  LEFT  RAMESSES  II 
IS  OFFERING  FLOWERS  TO  AMUN  ;  ON  RIGHT  HE  OFFERS  INCENSE  :  NOTE  THE  PELLETS  OF  INCENSE  BEING  PUT  INTO  CENSER 


height  of  some  ten  or  eleven  feet. 
The  wall  between  peristyle  and 
hypostyle  is  decorated  with  vig- 
orous, coloured  reliefs,  rather 
more  than  lifesize,  which  depict 
Ramesses  II  smiting  captives, 
and  as  one  passes  through  the 
door,  inscriptions  can  be  seen  on 
the  jambs  exhorting  everyone 
who  enters  the  temple  to  be  'very 
pure. '  Below  these  a  dated  text  of 
Ramesses  IX  presumably  marks 
the  conclusion  of  the  decoration 
of  the  temple,  the  building  of 
which  must  therefore  have  occu- 
pied a  period  of  some  hundred 
and  forty  years. 


THE  TEMPLE  :  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NORTH  DOOR  OF  THE  HYPOSTYLE  HALL 
ON  RIGHT,  THE  KING  WEARS  CROWN  OF  UPPER  EGYPT  ;  ON  LEFT,  OF  LOWER  EGYPT 


AMARAH  WEST  :  SCENES  FROM  THE  VESTIBULE  :  I  >N  THE  RIGHT  RAMESSES  II  OFFERS  INCENSE  TO  AMUN  ;  ON  LEFT  HORUS  LEADS  THE  KINC 
SUPPORTED  BY  SEKHMET,  TO  AMUN  :  SPECIALLY  NOTEWORTHY  FOR  THE  BEAUTY  OF  CARVING  ARE  THE  CLASPED  HANDS  OF  THE  PHARAOH 
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COLOURED  SANDSTONE  LINTEL,  WITH  CARTOUCHES  OF  RAMESSES  II  :  A  VICE- 
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Some  of  the  expedition's  best 
results  have  come  from  the  hypo- 
style,  for,  apart  from  a  series  of 
important  hieroglyphic  stelae,  the 
lower  registers  of  all  walls  are  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  over  two 
hundred  Syrian  and  Sudanese 
peoples  and  cities  whom  the  Phar- 
aoh claims  to  have  conquered. 
This  is  by  far  and  away  the  largest 
list  of  its  kind  that  has  been  dis- 
covered for  many  a  year  and  is 
a  valuable  and  important  dis- 
covery. The  walls  of  the  hall  bear 
damaged  reliefs,  the  most  interest- 
ing being  those  of  the  south-west 
section,  where  are  vivid  scenes  from  the  Syrian  wars  of  Ramesses  II.  The  columns  areof  no  little 
interest,  for  they  bear  clear  signs  of  having  been  re-worked,  and  the  earlier  figures,  though  very 
much  smaller  than  the  later  ones,  are  beautifully  cut  and  well  coloured. 

Beyond  the  hypostyle  lies  a  narrow  vestibule,  with  some  of  the  best  reliefs  in  the  temple,  leading 
to  the  three  rooms  of  the  Sanctuary  area.  The  central  room  is  the  Sanctuary  itself,  with  the  large 

stone  basis  for  the  boat-shrine  still  standing  in  the  centre, 
and  on  its  walls  scenes  depicting  the  king  offering  before  the 
barque  of  the  god.  To  one  side  of  this  series  ofrooms  lie  the 
stone  stairs  that  once  led 
to  the  roof. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
present  appearance  of 
the  temple.  Originally  it 
is  obvious  that  it  was 
very  different,  for  clear 
signs  were  observed  that 
the  original  temple  was 
entered  from  the  south 
through  what  is  now  the 
Sanctuary.  The  change 
was  brought  about  by 
Ramesses  II,  who  de- 
cided apparently  that 
the  temple  as  originally 
planned  was  not  suffici- 
ently pretentious.  First 
he  added  the  present 
peristyle,  which  must 
have  been  intended  to 
serve  as  the  Sanctuary. 
Before  this  modification 
had  been  completed, 
however,  there  was  a 
further  change  of  plan, 
the  temple  was  com- 


DETAIL  OF  A  COLUMN  IN  THE  HYPOSTYLE  HALL 
THE  SMALLER  FIGURES  ARE  OF  EARLIEST  DATE 


SANDSTONE  STELA  OF  THE  FIFTH  YEAR  OF 
RAMESSES  III,  EXCAVATED  AT  AMARAH  WEST 
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pletcly  reorientated,  the  original 
southern  entrance  was  blocked  and 
turned  into  the  Sanctuary  and  a  new 
and  imposing  gateway  was  made 
through  the  thickness  of  the  northern 
town  wall;  this  in  its  turn  led  to  the 
building  of  the  small  forecourt  to  pro- 
tect the  gate.  Not  unnaturally  this 
piecemeal  method  of  building  had  its 
dangers :  before  the  peristyle  assumed 
its  present  form  it  underwent  at  least 
three  modifications,  and  in  the  hypo- 
style  itself  errors  in  the  spacing  of  col- 
umns led  to  weakness  oftheroof,  which 
in  the  reign  of  Amenmesses  had  to  be 
supported  by  additional  columns  and 
buttresses.  Considering  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  built  and  the  very  in- 
adequate foundations,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  Temple  has  not  suffered 
more  damage. 

At  present  there  is  no  certain  evi- 
dence of  any  king  earlier  than  Rames- 
ses  II  having  worked  in  the  temple, 


SANDSTONE  STELA  :  XITH  YEAR  OF  RAMESSES  III 
THE  VICEROY  OF  NUBIA  PRAISES  THE  PHARAOH 


FRAGMENT  OF  COLOURED  SANDSTONE  RELIEF  SHOWING  PHARAOH  SETI  I 
SMITING  FOREIGN  PRISONERS  :  FROM  THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  AMARAH  WEST 
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but  since  the  town  wall  was  certainly  the  work  of  Seti  I, 
it  is  probable  that  the  original  foundation  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  that  Phar- 
aoh, and  that  Ramesses 
1 1,  in  his  usual  way,  ap- 
propriated the  work  of 
his  predecessor.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  there 
wasevenanoccupation 
of  the  site  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty,  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the 
work  it  is  not  possible  to 
statethiswithcertainty. 

The  results  of  the  sea- 
son have  been  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  While 
statuary  is  represent- 
ed by  only  two  small 
pieces,  a  splendid  series 
of  large  and  smallstelae 
has  been  found,  with 
useful  dating  and  his- 
torical material,  in- 
cluding a  very  fine  stela 
of  Ramesses  II  which 
gives  us  the  formal 
name  of  the  town.  The 
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A  SIX-FOOT  COLOURED  SANDSTONE  STELA 
OF  RAMESSES  II  :  FOUND  AT  AMARAH  WEST 
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SANDSTONE  PRIVATE  VOTIVE  STELA  :  NOTE  THE 
EARS  BELOW,  INDICATING  THAT  THE  GOD  LISTENS 


list  of  captive  towns  is  of  prime  importance,  and  no 
less  valuable  is  the  discovery  of  the  names  of  new  vice- 
roys of  Nubia  and  new  light  on  the  organization  01 
the  Egyptian  empire  in  Africa. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  any  outstanding  artistic 
masterpieces  have  been  found,  but  when  it  is  realized 
that  Amarah  West  was  but  a  small  and  relatively  un- 
important part  of  the  colossal  building  enterprises  of 
Ramesses  II,  at  the  southern  border  of  his  empire,  it 
is  surprising  that  the  standard  of  the  work  should  be  as 
high  as  it  is — it  is  much  better  than  that  of  most  of  the 
Ramesside  temples  in  Nubia.  If  no  masterpieces  have 
been  found,  yet  the  temple  contains  many  first-class 
pieces  of  work.  It  illustrates  vividly,  too,  how  highly 
developed  a  decorative  sense  the  Egyptians  possessed. 
This  is  shown,  not  merely  by  the  magnificent  drawing, 
subtle  modelling  and  strength  seen  in  so  many  of  the 
individual  figures,  but  by  the  general  design  and  bal- 
ance of  the  scenes,  in  which  every  part  has  its  share, 
the  hieroglyphs  being  in  every  sense  as  important,  not 
merely  as  texts,  but  as  drawing  and  decoration,  as  the 
larger  figures,  besides  serving  as  the  link  giving  unity 
and  coherence  to  scenes  covering  such  large  wall 
spaces.  Striking,  too,  is  the  mute  but  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  these  walls,  not  only  to  the  training  given  in 
the  Egyptian  art  schools,  but  to  the  high  degree  of  talent  that  must  have  been  ingrained  in 
the  people.  Egypt  was  a  perfect  hive  of  industry,  of  temple  building  at  this  time,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  master  craftsmen  should  have  borne  a  hand  in  the  work  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
far  corners  of  the  empire,  yet  at  Am- 
arah we  find  a  standard  in  reliefs  and 
work,  a  sense  of  design,  proportion 
and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy and  colour  that  is  the  equal 
of  the  best  in  the  Egypt  of  that  time 
and  which  has  lessons  for  us  moderns. 

In  fact,  the  future  work  of  Amarah 
West  may  well  yield  even  greater  re- 
sults. We  have  not  exhausted  the  his- 
torical possibilities  of  the  site,  we  know 
that  it  must  yield  important  archae- 
ological and  architectural  results,  we 
have  found  there  sherds  of  the  recently 
discovered  'Saharan'  culture  and  may 
confidently  expect  valuable  informa- 
tionconcerning  thisobscure  and  little- 
known  culture,  and  finally  there  is  an 
entirely  new  culture  to  be  examined. 
These  are  days  of  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  days  in  which  our  very  civi- 
lization appears  to  be  breaking  up  or 
to  be  reverting  to  the  ideas  of  barbar- 

(Concluded  on  p.  344) 


REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  TREE,  ONE  OF  THOSE  WHICH  BORDERED  APPROACH 
TO  THE  TEMPLE  :  THE  STUMP  IS  ABOUT  3  FT.  HIGH  AND  HAS  ENORMOUS  ROOTS 
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ROMANCE  AND  HUMOUR  OF 
THE  AUCTION  ROOM 

By  J.  E.  HODGSON 


THE  pages  of  this  magazine  which, 
month  by  month,  record  the  latest  re- 
sults in  the  London  Sale-Rooms,  afford 
ample  testimony  to  the  interest  still  taken  by 
connoisseurs  and  collectors  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Auction  Room.  Their  relationship  is,  indeed, 
of  long  standing  and  very  close,  for  there  can 
have  been  few  collectors  of  the  past,  or  of  to- 
day, who  do  not  number  amongst  their  trea- 
sures acquisitions  purchased  in  the  'Rooms.' 
Moreover,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
most  notable  auction  sales  of  the  past  two 
hundred  years  and  more  have  been  those  of 
famous  collections  formed  by  no  less  famous 
connoisseurs. 

Of  the  early  history  of  auctions  little  is 
known,  and  the  subject  has  never  been  as  fully 
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studied  as  its  wide  interest  deserves.  The  earli- 
est known  references  to  the  matter  show  that 
the  method  of  audio  sub  hasta — that  is,  sale  by 
increasing  bids,  the  spear  stuck  in  the  ground 
serving,  it  appears,  merely  to  indicate  own- 
ership— was  commonly  practised  by  the 
Romans.  Indeed,  does  not  Gibbon,  following 
the  older  historians,  tell  how  the  Roman  Em- 
pire itself  was  put  up  to  auction  on  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  and  sold  to  a  wealthy  senator, 
Didius  Julianus,  as  the  highest  bidder!  A 
rare  treatise  in  Latin  on  the  subject  of  auctions 
was  printed  in  Paris  in  1554  (No.  i),  but  it 
throws  little  light  on  the  history  and  still  less 
on  the  actual  practice  of  such  sales.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  not  until  as  late  as  the  Seventeenth 
Century   that   auctions   became  a  recog- 
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nized  method  of  sale.  It  is  true  that  a  charter  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  confirmed  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  later  by  Charles  I,  confined 
sales  by  auction  in  London  to  an  official  called  an 
'outroper,'  who  was  also  the  Common  Crier,  but 
the  property  he  sold  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
furniture  and  household  effects. 

In  the  days  of  Samuel  Pepys — and  presumably 
long  before  as  well  as  long  after — a  common  method 
of  conducting  auction-sales  was  'by  the  candle,'  the 
last  bidder  before  an  inch  of  candle  burnt  out  being 
the  buyer.  Pepys  used  to  attend  sales  of  Naval  hulks 
sold  in  this  way,  and  he  records  in  his  Diary,  under 
date  September  3rd,  1662,  how  he  'observed  one 
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No.  III. — 'THE  COMPLEAT  AUCTIONER'  :  CARICATURE  BY  SUTTON  NICHOLLS 
ENGRAVED  IN  THE  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  WITH  HUMOROUS  VERSES 


No.  IV. — ENGRAVED  CARICATURE  PUBLISHED  HY  DAKLY 
IN  1773  :  THE  AUCTIONEER  MOUNTED  ON  THE  KOM  KI  M 


man  cunninger  than  the  rest  that  was 
sure  to  bid  the  last  man,  and  to  carry 
it,  and  enquiring  the  reason  he  told 
me  that  just  as  the  flame  goes  out  the 
smoke  descends,  and  by  that  he  knew 
the  instant  when  to  bid  last,'  which, 
Pepys  adds  in  characteristic  fashion, 
'is  very  pretty. '  But  the  so-called  'auc- 
tionary'  way  of  sale,  by  more  usual 
methods,  was  not  widely  adopted 
until  the  second  half  of  the  century; 
indeed,  the  first  known  definition  in 
English  of  the  word  auction  is  that 
given  in  Phillips's  dictionary,  A  World 
of  Words,  1678,  as'amakingapublick 
sale,  and  selling  of  goods  by  an  out- 
cry. '  Dryden's  lines,  written  in  1 693 — 

'And  much  more  honest  to  be  hir'd  and 
stand 

With  Auctionary  Hammer  in  thy  hand, 
Provoking  to  give  more  and  knocking 
thrice 

For  the  old  household  stuff  and  pictures' 
price' — 

are  of  interest  for  the  early  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  hammer — as  to 
which  little  is  known — and  the  old- 
fashioned  'going,  going,  gone'  meth- 
od, the  constant  iteration  in  which 
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must  have  made  the  sales  a  slow 
and  tedious  business.  As  to  the 
mention  of  picture  sales,  Sir 
Charles  Lyttelton  commented 
about  the  same  time  on  the 
'many  auctions  of  ye  best  collec- 
tions,1  while  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  a  similar  connexion  that  one 
of  the  earliest  extant  auction  cat- 
alogues of  antique  gems  is  dated 
the  year  following. 

More  fully  recorded  are  the 
book-auctions  ofthe  Seventeenth 
and  also  ofthe  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies, the  first  to  be  held  in  Eng- 
land being  unquestionably  that 
of  the  library  of  Lazarus  Sea- 
man, a  learned  Puritan  divine, 
who  died  in  1675.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  this  new  way  of 
selling  books  came  to  England 
from  Holland,  where  such  sales 
had  been  in  vogue  for  fifty  years 
and  more,  the  first  sale  of  the  kind  held 
there  dating  back  to  1599.  Seaman's  library 
was  sold — 'in  aedibus  Defunctis' — by  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  a  bookseller,  on  October  31st, 
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No.  V.— A  HAND-COLOURED  ETCHING  PUBLISHED  BY  BOW  EES  AND  CARVER,  EEB. 
1806  :  THE  SCENE  SHOWS  A  FACETIOUS  IRISHMAN  INTERRUPTING  AN  AUCTION  SALE 


1676,  and  seven  following  days,  the  conditions 
ofsale  as  printed  in  the  catalogue  being  almost 
identical  with  those  of  present-day  book- 
auctions.  The  sale  was  apparently  quite  suc- 


No.  VI.— A  COLOURED  AQUATINT  OF  'DOCTOR  SYNTAX  AT  AN  AUCTION,'  DRAWN  BY  ROWLANDSON  :  PUBLISHED  IN  1820 
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*    A  VIEW  near  Hyde  Park  C  orner  . 


No.  VII. — A  PORTRAIT  OF  RICHARD  TATTERSALL  (FOUNDER  OF 
THE  FIRM)  DRAWN  FROM   LIFE   BY   ROBERT  DIGHTON,  1802 

cessful — as  Cooper  discreetly  put  it  in  a  pre- 
face to  the  catalogue  of  his  second  attempt— 
'The  first  attempt  in  this  kind  having  given 
great  content  and  satisfaction  to  the  Gentle- 
men who  were  the  buyers,  and  no  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  Sellers,  hath  encouraged 
the  making  of  this  Second  Trial ...  in  hopes 
of  receiving  such  encouragement  from  the 
learned,  as  may  prevent  the  Stifling  of  this 
manner  of  sale,  the  benefit  (if  rightly  con- 
sidered) being  equally  balanced  between 
Buyer  and  Seller.'  Collectors  and  connoisseurs 
as  well  as  scholars  quickly  realized  that  these 
sales  would  afford  opportunities  of  acquiring 
rare  books  at  moderate  prices,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  century  the  practice  was  well  es- 
tablished, many  important  libraries  being 
sold  in  London,  usually  at  some  well-known 
Coffee  House  or  Tavern. 

Among  the  book- auctioneers  of  these  early 
days  Edward  Millington  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place.  A  bookseller  by  trade  in  London, 
he  gave  up  his  business  in  that  way  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  sale  of  libraries 


by  auction,  realizing,  perhaps,  that  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  books  could  only  be  ac- 
quired by  whole-time  devotion  to  so  vast  a 
subject.  In  that  respect  Millington  set  an  ex- 
ample followed  by  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished book-auctioneers  of  the  next  two 
hundred  years  and  more,  though  one  that  has 
long  since  been  generally  dropped,  Hodgson's 
Rooms  being  at  the  present  day  alone  in  this 
country  confined  to  the  sale  of  books.  But 
Millington  became  famous  for  quite  other 
reasons.  Gifted  with  unusual  fluency  of  speech 
and  a  ready  wit,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  exploit  the  gentle  arts  of  puffing  and  of 
repartee  from  the  rostrum,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
citing bidders.  It  was  said  of  him  by  his  con- 
temporary, John  Dunton,  'There  was  usually 
as  muchcomedy  in  his  "Once,  Twice,  Thrice !" 
as  can  be  met  with  in  a  modern  play.'  Be- 
tween 1680  and  1698  Millington  conducted 
something  like  fifty  sales,  and  after  his  death 
in  1703  the  facetious  scribbler,  Tom  Brown, 
wrote  'An  Elegy  on  Mr.  Edward  Millington 
the  famous  Auctioneer,'  eulogizing  his  gifts  in 
the  rostrum : 

'Then  with  high  language  and  a  stately  look 
He  sets  a  lofty  price  upon  the  book ; 
"Five  pound,  Four  pound,  Three  pound,"  he  cries 
aloud, 

And  holds  it  up,  expose  it  to  the  crowd, 

With  arm  erect  the  bidders  to  provoke 

To  seize  the  prize  before  the  impending  stroke. 

This  in  the  strong  doth  emulation  breed, 

And  makes  'em  strive  each  other  to  out-bid ; 

While  he  descants  upon  their  learned  heats, 

And  his  facetious  dialect  repeats: 

For  none  like  him,  for  certain,  knew  so  well 

By  way  of  Auction  any  Goods  to  sell.' 

A  more  eccentric  figure  among  the  occa- 
sional auctioneers  of  those  days  was  John  Dun- 
ton.  To  the  trades  of  printer,  publisher,  and 
bookseller,  he  added  those  of  auctioneer  and 
author — or,  as  Pope  termed  him,  'abusive 
scribbler.'  Dunton  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  to  make  a  voyage  to  America  on  a 
bookselling  expedition,  but  his  most  remark- 
able venture  in  the  way  of  book-auctions  was 
a  project  which  led  him  to  send  over  to  Dub- 
lin 'near  ten  tun'  of  books,  which  he  offered 
during  July  1698  in  three  distinct  sales.  De- 
spite  some  rather  specious  advertising — 
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which  included  such  admirable  sentiments  as, 
'Books  are  the  best  furniture  in  a  house,'  and 
assurances  that  there  would  be  no  'underhand 
bidding1 — the  sales  were  only  a  qualified  suc- 
cess, and  led  to  an  embittered  squabble  with 
certain  jealous  Dublin  booksellers,  as  well  as  a 
somewhat  fierce  denunciation  of  those  who 
spitefully  bought  lots  they  did  not  pay  for.  In 
any  case  Dunton  was  no  great  figure  as  an 
auctioneer,  and  he  is  now  remembered  main- 
ly as  the  author  of  his  Life  and  Errors,  an 
autobiography  which  contains  a  mass  of  enter- 
taining anecdotes  and  information  about  the 
booksellers,  auctioneers,  authors,  and  printers 
of  his  day. 

During  the  Eighteenth  Century  one  of  the 
foremost  auctioneers  of  the  time  was  Abraham 
Langford  (No.  ii),  who  began  life  as  a  play- 
wright, but,  meeting  with  little  success,  in 
1 748  joined  Christopher  Cock,  'the  great  Mr. 
Cock,' whose  auction-rooms  in  Covent  Gar- 
den were  widely  known.  Though  Langford 
sold  several  interesting  libraries,  he  made  his 
reputation  as  a  general  auctioneer,  and  figures 
in  that  capacity  in  an  anonymous  poem  en- 
titled The  Auction,  published  in  1770.  The 
poem  satirizes  not  only  the  vogue  for  selling  by 
auction — a  vogue  en- 
forced as  the  result  of 
the  fashionable  ex- 
travagance then  cur- 
rent— but  also  the  lack 
of  taste  and  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of 
the  buyers — 
'The  modern  bards,  as 

yet  whose  rhyme 
Isnotwithvaluestamp'd 

by  time, 
Were  indiscriminately 

sold 

For   nothing,   as  they 
were  not  old.' 

But  Langford  evident- 
ly had  an  attractive 
rostrum  manner — 
'Bust,  urn,  and  picture, 

turn'd  to  gold, 
By  Langford's  art,  who 

said  his  say 
In  his  obliging,  smiling 
way' — 


and  more  than  a  full  measure  of  tribute  to  his 
abilities  and  to  his  private  virtues  was  paid  in 
the  long  and  grandiloquent  epitaph  inscribed 
in  1 774  on  both  sides  of  his  tomb. 

But  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 
personality  as  an  auctioneer  ever  known  in 
this  country  was  Langford's  successor,  George 
Henry  Robins.  Gifted  like  Millington,  though 
to  a  greater  degree,  with  fluency  of  speech  and 
an  unequalled  command  of  glowing  epithets, 
combined  with  a  ready  wit  and  quickness  in 
repartee,  he  is  said  to  have  been  'one  of  the 
most  successful  and  persuasive  advocates  in 
seducing  his  auditors  to  bid  freely,  that  ever 
appeared  at  the  auction  mart.'  Though  the 
high-flown,  florid,  and  often  fantastic  word- 
ing of  his  advertisements  have  passed  into 
something  like  a  tradition,  in  no  instance  was 
a  purchase  repudiated  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
direction. His  success  was  achieved  in  the 
main  in  sales  of  real  property,  but  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  auction  he  ever  conducted 
in  the  course  of  his  career  between  1815  and 
1846,  was  the  sale  of  the  very  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  formed  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  a  sale  which  attracted 
collectors  and  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the 


No.  VIII. —  A  D  \  V  Oh  FASHION'  :  A 
CRUIKSHANK    AND  PUBLISHED 


FASHION. 


COLOURED  ETCHING  ON  A  BALLAD-SHEET,  DRAWN  BY  GEORGE 
BY  JAMES  WHITTLE  AND   RICHARD   HOLMES  LAURIE   IN  1813 
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world,  which  occupied  twenty-four  days,  and 
realized  nearly  £30,000. 

It  was  doubtless  the  mannerisms  and  eccen- 
tricities of  individual  auctioneers,  the  humours 
of  the  sale-room,  and  the  odd  gatherings  of 
buyers  of  very  varied  types,  that  made  the  sub- 
ject of  auction  rooms  at  large  an  attractive 
one  to  the  caricaturists  and  satirical  writers  of 
the  day.  An  early  caricature  of  the  kind  is  that 
of  The  Compleat  Auctioner,  by  Sutton  Nicholls, 
an  engraver  of  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (No.  hi),  presumably  a  skit  on  one  of 
those  peripatetic  auctioneers  who — as  Mil- 
lington  and  others  had  done  earlier,  and  as 
Dr.  Johnson's  father  was  then  doing  at  Sid- 
bury  and  elsewhere — sold  books  from  their 
own  stocks  in  the  market-places  of  provincial 
towns.  Another,  published  by  Darly  in  1773 
(No.  iv),  is  evidently  a  caricature  of  a  fashion- 
able 'knight  of  the  hammer' — possibly  Lang- 
ford — in  his  box-like  rostrum,  while  the  mere 
humours  of  the  sale-room  are  depicted  in  the 
facetious  interruption  of  the  Irishman  (No.  v) . 

Rowlandson  also  found  the  subject  a  con- 
genial one  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  as  a 
caricaturist,  the  colour-plate  reproduced  in 
The  Connoisseur,  November,  1935,  p.  295, 
being  a  study  for  the  engraving  of  Christie's 
included  in  Ackermann  s  Microcosm  of  London, 
published  in  1808.  Another  represents  the 
famous  Dr.  Syntax — as  imagined  by  William 
Combe — attending  a  book-auction  in  Fleet 
Street  in  1820  (No.  vi),  and  it  is  interesting  as 
being  in  all  probability  an  actual  view  of 
the  auction  room  of  Robert  Saunders,  the 
founder  of  Hodgson's,  who  was  at  this  time 
in  business  at  No.  39,  Fleet  Street,  nearly 
opposite  St.  Dunstan's  Church.  Combe's  dog- 
gerel lines  give  an  amusing  account  of  a  book- 
auction  of  the  period : 

'As  far  as  he  could  judge  or  see, 
There  was  a  curious  company; 
Authors,  booksellers,  and  what  not 
Had  in  the  place  together  got ; 
Though  here  and  there  he  seem'd  to  ken 
A  little  lot  of  gentlemen, 
Who  sometimes  gave  a  book  a  run 
As  it  appear'd  from  vexing  fun, 
And  rais'd  a  work  above  its  price, 
To  tease  a  tradesman's  avarice : 
While  those  same  worthies  of  the  Row, 
Would  pay  the  gents  a  quid  pro  quo.' 


Syntax  watches  these  little  manoeuvres  with 
delight,  which  turns  to  excitement  when  a 
copy  of  his  own  book  appears  to  be  selling  for  a 
high  price.  Innocent  of  the  fact  that  the  un- 
conscious nodding  of  his  head  in  unison,  as  it 
were,  with  the  bidding,  is  mainly  responsible, 
he  is  startled  on  being  told  that  he  is  the  buyer  \ 
at  two  pounds  ten.  Whereupon  the  Doctor 
warmly  repudiates  the  purchase,  and  after 
some  argument  the  book  is  put  up  again,  sub-  , 
ject  to  his  having  agreed  to  autograph  it— 

'And  Syntax  felt  an  added  glee 
When  'twas  knock'd  down  for  three  pounds  three.' 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that 
vogue  for  autographed  copies  which  has  be- 
come something  of  a  craze  in  recent  years.  A  J 
third   incursion  by  Rowlandson  into  the 
auction  rooms  of  old  is  seen  in  our  colour-  '. 
plate  (p.  335),  also  showing  a  sale  of  books. 

One  more  illustration  of  an  auction  room 
must  be  included.  It  is  a  drawing  by  George 
Cruikshank,  entitled  A  Day  of  Fashion,  printed  j 
at  the  top  of  a  ballad  sheet  of  181 3,  associated 
with  the  name  of  Christie's,  though  a  purely 
fanciful  rendering,  in  which  'one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Ladies' — is  being 
knocked  down  for  nine  pounds  (No.  viii).  For  j 
this  print  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Sabin,  who  has  kindly  lent  it  for  reproduction. 
And  no  apology  can  be  needed  for  including 
the  characteristic  coloured  portrait  (No.  vii) 
by  Robert  Dighton  of  the  famous  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Tattersall,  founder  of  the  most  renowned 
house  in  the  world  dealing  in  live  horse-flesh, 
now  more  often,  alas,  dedicated  to  the  sale  of 
motor-cars. 

Of  the  celebrated  Robins'  style  of  elo- 
quence, the  following  advertisement  is  char- 
acteristic: 'a  singularly  desirable  free- 
hold property  accounted  one  of  the  Leading 
Features  of  the  highly  interesting  County  of 
Somerset  Desirably  situate  in  a  neighbour- 
hood unusually  respectable,  placed  in  a  luxur- 
iant valley,  protected  from  the  easterly  winds 
by  hanging  woods  of  fearful  height,  rising  one 
above  another  in  fearful  grandeur,  the  stone 
mansion  of  the  Gothic  order  is  very  com- 
manding and  it  would  puzzle  one  of  the  most 
fastidious  to  suggest  a  comfort  that  is  not  con- 
spicuous at  St.  Audries.' 
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THE  FRITH  SET  OF  APOSTLE  SPOONS 

THE  Frith  set  of  Apostle  spoons,  which  has  been  owned  lor  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  America,  has  recently  been  shown  by  Robert 
Ensko,  Inc.  It  consists  of  thirteen  spoons,  twelve  of  which  were 
made  in  1592-3,  by  a  maker  whose  mark  is  a  Unenclosed  in  a  crescent, 
the  whole  within  a  shield.  They  belonged  originally  to  the  Frith  family 
of  Bank  Hall,  Derbyshire,  and  came  on  the  market  in  1893.  They  were 
sold  again  in  1920,  and  after  coming  to  America  in  1930  were  for  a  long 
period  on  loan  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  According  to  their  record 
as  given  in  Rupert's  Apostle  Spoons,  which  was  published  in  ig2g,  twelve 
of  them  were  handed  down  in  the  family,  while  the  last  owner  added 
the  thirteenth.  It  was  not  noted  there  that  the  thirteenth,  a  St.  Andrew, 
bears  the  maker's  mark  IH  in  a  shield,  and  the  date  letter  for  1613-14. 
The  letter  Q^is  used  for  1593-4  and  for  161 3-14,  but  the  shape  of  the 
letter,  slightly  pointed  at  the  sides,  is  that  of  161 3,  while  the  Q,of  1593  is 
a  perfect  oval.  The  spoons  all  bear  the  classifying  marks  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  where  they  were  received  immediately  on  arrival  in 
this  country,  having  been  placed  on  loan  there  by  the  new  owner.  The 
mark  IH  in  a  shield  is  found  on  the  mount  of  a  mazer  of  1 595-6  at 
South  Kensington,  according  to  Jackson. 

The  maker  of  the  twelve  spoons  of  the  Frith  set  is  an  interesting  figure, 
since  he  also  made  the  most  unusual  set  of  English  spoons  known,  the 
'Celebrities'  of  the  Tichborne  family,  a  set  of  twelve  which  may  orig- 
inally have  been  begun  with  the  intention  of  making  a  set  of  Apostles, 
since  there  is  a  Master  spoon  and  a  St.  Peter.  The  rest  of  the  subjects 
are  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources:  King  David,  Joshua,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  Hector,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  King  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  Guy  of  Warwick  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  were  made 
in  1592,  the  year  of  the  Frith  spoons. 

The  Apostle  spoons,  as  shown,  are  of  early  style,  with  hexagonal  stems 
and  fig-shaped  bowls.  The  figures  have  their  pristine  freshness  of  sculp- 
tural detail  and  even  the  treatment  of  the  features,  which  are  naturally 
of  minute  proportions,  is  remarkably  clear-cut.  The  emblems  are  also 
in  excellent  state  and  are  as  follows:  The  Master,  orb  and  cross;  St. 
John,  a  cup;  St.  Peter,  a  key;  St.  Matthew,  a  money  bag;  St.  Andrew, 
a  saltire;  St.  Simon,  a  saw;  St.  Thomas,  a  spear  (instead  of  the  more 
usual  builder's  square);  St.  Jude,  a  halberd;  St.  James  the  Greater,  a 
pilgrim's  staff;  St.  James  the  Less,  a  fuller's  bat;  St.  Bartholomew,  a 
butcher's  knife;  St.  Matthias,  an  axe;  and  St.  Philip,  a  staff.  The  nimbus 
is  of  pierced  type,  to  indicate  rays.  The  marks  are  in  brilliant  state  and 
show  the  leopard's  head  crowned  on  the  bowls;  the  backs  of  the  stems 
have  the  maker's  mark  nearest  the  bowl,  the  lion  passant  indicating 
standard,  and  the  date  letter,  which  is  P  for  1 592-93. 


LIMOGES  ENAMELS  OF  THE  WALTERS  COLLECTION 

LIMOGES  enamels  from  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore, 
brought  together  for  special  exhibition,  form  the  largest  group  of  this 
provenance  in  any  American  collection :  ordinarily  not  all  of  them  are  dis- 
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LIMOGES  ENAMEL  PLATE,  XVI  CENTURY  :  FROM  SERIES  OF 
MONTHS  BY  PIERRE  REYMOND  :  THE  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY 


played.  The  number  of  subjects  shown  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  includes  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
articles  representing  Nardon  Penicaud  and  other  mem- 
bers of  this  great  family,  Leonard  Limousin,  Pierre 
Reymond,  Pierre  Corteys,  Susannah  Court,  Jean 
Court,  Nicolas  Nouaillier  and  members  of  the  Laudin 
family.  Many  of  the  Walters  pieces  were  formerly  in  the 
Spitzer  collection.  The  Kiss  of  Judas,  which  is  after  an 
engraving  by  Leonard  Limousin,  is  in  all  probability 
executed  by  his  own  hand,  and,  if  not,  from  his  work- 
shop. The  subject  belongs  to  a  series  of  prints  by  this 
artist,  who  was  the  only  enameller  to  have  executed  en- 
gravings. He  is  best  known  for  his  portrait  enamels,  and 
as  he  was  trained  originally  as  a  painter  and  engraver 
before  turning  to  the  enameller's  art,  it  is  not  strange 


that  his  plaques  have  a  painter-like  quality.  He  was 
well  equipped  to  take  advantage  of  the  change  in  tech- 
nique introduced  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
by  which  the  enamel  was  no  longer  held  within  cloisons, 
consequently  giving  much  greater  freedom  to  the  artist 
in  developing  his  design.  Subjects  naturally  followed 
the  style  of  painting  of  the  period,  and  The  Kiss  of  Judas 
is  conceived  in  the  manner  of  a  much  larger  treatment. 
There  is  powerful  movement  in  the  figures,  the  two 
groups,  Judas  betraying  his  Master,  and  Peter  defend- 
ing Him,  being  clearly  and  effectively  differentiated.  In 
the  background  is  shown  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

An  important  pair  of  sixteenth-century  plates  by 
Pierre  Reymond  are  from  a  series  of  months.  These  two, 
which  are  illustrated,  represent  July  and  November,  the 
first  represented  by  a  hunting  scene,  and  the  second  by 
winemaking.  They  show  the  arms  of  the  Sequier  family 
in  the  lower  border.  Two  others  of  this  series  are  in  the 
Louvre.  The  backs  of  the  plates  show  a  profuse  applica- 
tion of  Renaissance  ornament. 

Drawing  its  subject  from  Raphael,  through  an  en- 
graving by  the  Master  of  the  Die,  is  a  plaque,  The  Feast 
of  the  Gods,  signed  by  Pierre  Corteys.  Another  plaque  of 
the  same  subject  is  by  an  unidentified  maker  whose 
initials  are  L.L.  Nardon  Penicaud  is  seen  in  a  Calvary; 
there  is  a  triptych  showing  the  Annunciation  ascribed  to 
the  Master  of  the  Orleans  Triptych,  and  a  Pieta  with 
SS.  Catherine  and  Sebastian  of  the  school  of  the  Master 
of  the  Triptych  of  Louis  XIII. 

A  VENUS  AT  HER  TOILET,  BY  VERONESE 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  paintings  of  the  nude  from 
Pollaiuolo  to  Picasso  was  held  by  M.  Knoedler  & 
Co.  in  April.  Among  them  was  a  Venus  at  her  Toilet,  by 
Veronese,  which  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to 
the  works  of  this  master,  although  its  history  is  now 
clearly  traced.  First  published  by  Von  Hadeln  ten 
years  ago,  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Palazzo 
Bevilacqua  in  Verona  until  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  It  was  mentioned  by  Raffaello  Borghini  as 
having  been  originally  painted  lor  Rudolf  1 1  (for  whom 
Veronese  executed  twelve  great  allegorical  subjects  now 
widely  scattered),  but  this  cannot  be  substantiated,  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  imperial  inventories.  At  the 
time  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  it  left  Italy  and  sub- 
sequently changed  hands  very  frequently.  It  is  very  i 
probably  the  picture  which  was  owned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  after  the  sale  of  his  prodigiously  large 
collection  remained  in  England  until  recently,  when  it 
was  for  a  time  in  Paris. 

As  a  composition  this  picture  is  allied  to  works  of 
similar  composition  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  showing 
the  draped  figure  from  the  back.  Veronese  follows  a 
Venetian  tradition :  the  subject  was  a  favourite  with  his 
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contemporaries,  each  painter  add- 
ing to  it  the  stamp  of  his  personal 
genius.  The  bold  oppositions  of 
masses  of  light  and  dark,  and  the 
linear  force  gained  through  verti- 
cals sharply  bisected  give  expression 
to  Veronese's  power  in  handling 
large  surfaces.  The  complexities  of 
design  are  treated  with  breadth 
and  decision. 

While  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  as 
puritanical,  a  certain  restraint  was 
placed  upon  treatments  of  the  nude 
figure  as  a  result  of  the  Reformation, 
which  had  its  effect  on  the  morals  as 
well  as  on  the  taste  of  the  century  of 
Veronese.  Venetian  art  was  the 
most  reluctant  to  yield,  and  too  ex- 
uberant to  be  held  long  in  check. 
Yet  the  draped  Venus  of  the  late 
Cinquecento  represents  the  change  in 
mental  and  spiritual  outlook  which 
affected  every  sphere  of  art. 

Veronese  also  painted  another 
type  of  Venus  at  her  Toilet,  of  which 
several  variants  are  known,  one  of 
the  best  being  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Lee  of  Fareham.  In  this  paint- 
ing she  is  fully  draped,  while  the 
motif  of  the  reflection  in  the  mirror 
occurs  in  both.  Characteristic  of  the 
present  painting  is  the  richness  of 
detail  in  the  accessories.  The  sump- 
tuous draperies,  jewels  and  splen- 
didly furnished  couch  produce  the 
effect  of  lavish  opulence  in  which 
Venetian  art,  and  Veronese  es- 
pecially, excels. 


VENTS  AT  HER  TOILET,  PAINTED  BY  PAOLO  VERONESE,  APPEARING  IN  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  'CLASSICS  OF  THE  NUDE,'  HELD  BY  MESSRS.  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 
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GEORGE  II  SAUCEBOATS 

AN  unusual  pair  of  George  II  sauceboats  made  by 
XI  Peter  Archambo  of  London  in  1 730,  from  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  have  oval,  moulded  bases  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported by  legs.  The  effect  is  handsomer  than  the  cus- 
tomary treatment,  as  there  is  always  a  slightly  incon- 
gruous effect  in  the  application  of  a  leg  to  the  flaring 
body  of  a  vessel.  Not  even  the  most  decorative  use  of 
foliate  forms  at  the  juncture  makes  a  fundamental 
unity  of  the  two.  The  paw  foot  or  hoof  form  is  basically 
anachronistic,  and  a  scroll  toe  is  only  to  be  tolerated. 
Yet  they  gained  the  ascendancy  over  such  early  solu- 
tions as  the  design  illustrated  (p.  342),  in  every  respect 
a  superb  one.  The  moulded  rim  with  its  scrolled  outline 


and  especially  the  foliate,  double-scroll  handle,  are 
executed  with  style  and  skill.  In  the  latter  there  is 
evidence  of  the  rococo,  but  in  the  general  character 
of  the  sauceboat  there  is  more  in  common  with  the 
simpler  designs  of  the  Queen  Anne  period.  While  a 
moulded  foot  often  appears  on  sauceboats  it  is  generally 
more  constricted  and  also  higher,  suggesting  com- 
parison with  the  classic  vase  forms  appearing  later. 
The  present,  low,  oval  foot  is  an  early  evolutionary  de- 
velopment in  which  the  maker  was  influenced  by  pre- 
vailing usage  which  he  shaped  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  his  piece. 

Peter  Archambo  began  to  work  in  1 720,  when  he  had 
a  shop  called  the  Golden  Cup  in  Leicester  Square. 
Later  he  was  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  then  in  Coventry 
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Street,  where  he  again  used  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Cup.  He  died  in  1 767,  so  that  his  career  covered  the 
decided  stylistic  changes  of  the  Georgian  period. 


EARLY  CHINESE  BRONZES 

IN  the  group  of  archaic  Chinese  jades,  pottery  and 
bronzes  assembled  by  Tonying  for  an  exhibition  in 
April  was  the  splendid  specimen  of  a  Shang  sacrificial 
vessel  of yi  type  here  illustrated.  Of  the  period  about 
1400  B.C.,  it  is  seven  and  a  quarter  inches  in  height,  and 
bears  an  inscription  kuei yi.  In  the  upper  section,  just 
below  the  boldly  everted  lip,  is  a  relief  design  showing 
the  dragon  and  phoenix.  The  body  has  Tao-T'ieh 
masks,  and  the  base  is  decorated  with  confronting 
dragons.  The  surface  of  both  the  background  and  the 
relief  portions  is  finely  incised  with  the  usual  spiral  pat- 
terns. Especially  powerful  in  its  sculptural  form  is  the 
handle,  in  the  shape  of  the  sacrificial  ox  head.  The 
whole  has  the  dynamic  strength  of  Shang  design,  with 
ornament  rigidly  confined  to  symbols  having  icono- 
graphic  significance.  The  modification  of  the  line  of  the 
handle  so  that  it  is  part  of  the  upward,  swinging  curve 
leading  to  the  spout,  shows  a  conscious  appreciation  of 
subtle  refinement  which  usually  does  not  accompany 
monumental  form. 

The  yi  was  a  ewer  for  water  used  in  connexion  with 
the  p'an,  or  low  basin,  for  ablutions  during  sacrificial 
rites.  It  is  sometimes  of  much  simpler  type,  resembling 
a  sauceboat,  in  which  case  it  is  raised  on  feet  instead  of 
having  the  rectangular  base  of  the  one  shown  here. 

The  exhibition  at  Tonying's  also  included  a  Chou 
bronze  tiger  and  an  early  Chou  horse,  both  of  which 
retain,  though  simplified,  the  essentials  of  the  living 
form.  In  the  early  Chinese  sculpture  of  animals,  one  is 
conscious  of  an  archetypal  form  from  which  the  more 
highly  particularized  is  evolved.  That  the  Chinese  art- 
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ist  could  also  work  in  a  lighter  vein,  capturing  the  dif- 
ferentiating qualities  in  both  animal  forms  and  hu- 
man figures,  is  evident  in  another  branch  of  plastic  art, 
the  clay  figurines  which  were  made  for  mortuary  use. 
A  number  of  these  from  the  Han  period,  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, gave  an  animated  picture  of  early  Mongolian  life. 


A  CHAIN  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  ANDREW 

THE  emblems  of  the  four  Russian  orders  of  knight- 
hood, those  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  George,  St.  Vladi- 
mir and  St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  often  appear  on  porce- 
lain, as  on  the  Gardner  plates  illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur, January  1939,  p.  39.  Of  very  great  rarity  is 
the  eighteenth-century  enamelled  chain  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Andrew,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Hammer 
Galleries.  Executed  in  enamel  and  gold,  it  consists  of 
twenty-three  medallions  and  a  pendant  showing  the 
figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  Cross,  and  above  the  figure, 
the  imperial  crown.  The  medallions  are  of  three  de- 
signs; the  first  shows  the  imperial  eagle,  with  the  arms 
of  Moscow  on  its  breast,  holding  a  sceptre  and  globe. 
The  second  has  an  X-shaped  cross  in  blue  enamel  on 
gold,  and  the  letters  S  A  P  R  for  Sanctus  Andreas 
Patronus  Russiae.  The  third  shows  the  cypher  of  Peter 
the  Great  (who  founded  the  Order)  in  gold  on  a  blue 
ground.  Around  it  are  green  and  white  banners  and 
military  emblems,  this  being  exclusively  a  military 
order.  Founded  in  1699,  the  first  to  receive  it  was  Feo- 
dor  Golovin,  on  the  occasion  when  that  truly  great 
statesman  was  given  signal  honours  at  the  hands  of 
Peter  the  Great.  On  the  death  of  Lefort  in  March  1699, 
Golovin  succeeded  as  admiral-general,  and  also  be- 
came the  first  Russian  count.  One  of  his  acts  as  foreign 
minister,  a  role  which  he  played  with  particular  success, 
was  the  effecting  of  a  treaty  with  Turkey  which  assured 
peace  for  thirty  years  and  gave  territorial  concessions  to 
Russia.  He  died  in  1 706. 

The  Order  of  St.  Andrew  was  always 
of  limited  membership,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  there  were  only 
thirty-eight  knights.  Among  them  were 
the  Tsarevitch  Alexei  Petrovitch,  Au- 
gust II  of  Poland  and  Frederick  IV  of 
Denmark.  The  pendant  of  the  chain 
has  on  the  reverse  the  imperial  eagle 
decorated  with  three  gold  crowns.  On  1 
its  breast  is  a  shield  with  St.  George 
and  the  dragon.  On  one  side  of  the 
eagle  is  the  letter  A,  for  the  patron  of 
the  Order,  and  on  the  other,  P,  for  its 
founder.  The  motto  is  For  Faith  and  Loy- 
alty. The  ribbon  of  the  Order  is  sky 
blue,  and  the  star  is  eight-pointed,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  silver  cross  on  a  gold 
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background.  Chosen  only  from  the  highest  nobles,  the 
knights  were  required  to  have  held  office  of  state  for  at 
least  ten  years  before  they  received  appointment.  They 
were  also  required  to  give  evidence  of  signal  loyalty  and 
devotion,  but  they  also  enjoyed  many  privileges.  They 
had  precedence  over  others  of  their  own  rank  and  were 
free  of  all  taxes  and  duties.  At  death,  the  heirs  had  to 
return  the  insignia  and  to  pay  at  least  one  hundred 
gold  coins  into  the  treasury,  if  the  deceased  had  not  left 
a  will  bequeathing  this  ur  a  greater  amount.  Foreign 
members  of  the  Order,  who  were  generally  of  royal 
blood,  were  not  obliged  to  fulfil  all  the  regulations.  The 
costume  worn  by  the  knights  consisted  of  a  green  vel- 
vet cloak  with  white  silk  lining,  a  collar  of  silver  bro- 
cade, tassels  and  lacings  of  silver,  and  a  star  embroidered 
on  the  left  side.  The  waistcoat  was  of  silver  brocade 
with  a  Greek  cross  embroidered  in  cold  on  the  breast. 


A  MADONNA  BY  THE  MAGDALEN  MASTER 

TO  the  Master  of  the  Legend  of  the  Magdalen  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  reproduced  (p. 344)  by  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Paul  Drey,  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Max  Friedlander.  It 
was  formerly  in  a  French  private  collection.  This  Brus- 
sels master  was  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Roger  van 
der  Weyden,  as  is  indicated  in  the  present  panel,  which 
is  probably  of  the  same  period  as  the  charming  triptych 
by  this  painter  in  the  Hermsen  collection  at  The  Hague 
in  which  the  central  panel  is  of  the  Madonna,  and  the 
wings  show  SS.  Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  The  latter  is  a 
work  of  his  early  maturity,  between  1500  and  15 15 


when,  after  a  youthful  period  displaying 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  types  of  Mar- 
tin Schongauer,  his  art  took  on  greater 
refinement  and  subtlety  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Van  der  Weyden.  The  ges- 
tures of  the  hands  are  expressive,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Child  holds  a 
lock  of  the  Mother's  hair  is  singularly 
tender.  The  panel  is  well  preserved,  the 
enamel-like  surface  preserving  the  bloom 
of  the  flesh  tones,  especially  the  delicate 
flush  over  the  left  cheek  and  the  light- 
penetrated  shadow  under  the  lip  and 
chin.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  master 
that  while  he  preserves  the  usual  Flem- 
ish type,  with  the  elongated  oval  of  the 
face  ending  in  the  small  chin,  and  the 
nose  in  a  somewhat  forced  profile,  he 
infuses  a  quality  of  his  own  in  the  ges- 
of  solicitous  care  with  which  the 
Mother  holds  the  Child. 

While  the  Magdalen  Master  only  in- 
dicates here  by  slight  suggestion  a  gift  for 
detail  and  incident,  he  realizes  it  in  a 
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one,  this  master  came  under  the  influence 
of  Van  Orley,  but  while  still  under  the  spell 
of  Van  der  Weyden  he  painted  a  very  beau- 
tiful triptych  formerly  in  the  Hohenzollern 
collection  at  Sigmaringen,  in  which  the  cen- 
tral panel  of  the  Virgin  resembles  the  pres- 
ent panel,  although  not  so  closely  as  the  one 
in  the  Hermsen  collection. 

In  the  field  of  portraiture  the  Magdalen 
Master  has  left  many  examples  beyond  the 
figures  of  donors  of  his  altarpieces.  Early  in 
his  career  he  painted  the  portraits  of  Philip 
the  Fair  and  Margaret  of  Austria.  He  also 
painted  the  four  sisters  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  at  Hampton  Court,  and  especially 
to  be  noted  is  the  portrait  of  a  young  noble- 
man from  Lord  Bearsted's  collection.  Dis- 
tinguished in  its  treatment  of  rich  costume, 
this  picture  has  that  blending  of  formality 
and  grace  which  appears  only  briefly,  and 
that  during  the  period  of  the  late  primitives. 
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striking  manner  in  the  altarpiece  showing  incidents 
from  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen  which  is  now  scat- 
tered through  many  collections.  Those  remarkable 
panels,  so  full  of  expressive  incident  and  so  rich  in  in- 
vention, include  the  Magdalen  Hunting  on  Horseback, 
formerly  in  the  Figdor  collection,  which  provides  us 
with  a  contemporary  hunting  scene,  suggesting  the 
tapestries  of  the  period,  but  unusual  in  a  painted  panel. 
Great  novelty  of  design  is  found  in  the  Magdalen  Preach- 
ing of  the  Johnson  collection  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Saint  is  shown  in  an  outdoor  setting  before  an  im- 
provised pulpit  of  rustic  style  and  appearing  well  ad- 
vanced in  years.  Earlier  scenes  from  her  life  are  in  the 
Budapest  Museum  and  at  Copenhagen,  while  the 
Schwerin  Museum  has  two  panels  of  donors  and  saints. 
Later  in  his  career,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  long 


HE  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Balti- 
more is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on 
the  completion  of  fifty  publications  of  its 
series  of  book  lists  dealing  with  the  fine  arts, 
produced  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York.  Six  more  lists 
are  to  be  printed  in  1939,  thereby  com- 
pleting a  five-year  project  for  the  publication 
of  this  scholarly  and  useful  series.  Each  list 
constitutes  an  introduction  to  the  special 
phase  of  art  treated,  commencing  with  a 
catalogue  of  popular  books  on  the  subject 
and  proceeding  to  more  specialized  works 
by  authorities.  The  method  of  compiling 
these  lists  is  interesting.  Titles  suggested  are 
sent  out  with  introductory  notes  to  experts  and  to 
librarians  familiar  with  works  covering  the  proposed 
field.  The  criticism  of  these  collaborators  is  invaluable 
and  every  list  is  thus  expertly  examined  and  revised 
before  it  is  printed. 

Copies  of  each  list  are  freely  distributed  to  library 
and  museum  visitors,  with  the  result  that  the  general 
public  is  enabled  to  find  works  of  reference  on  any 
branch  of  art.  In  this  way  more  than  half  a  million 
copies  have  been  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
Those  desirous  to  possess  the  entire  collection  can  ac- 
quire the  fifty  lists  issued  for  Si. 25  post  paid. 

The  lists  cover  a  wide  range  of  theme.  Almost  every 
age  and  aspect  of  art  from  Ancient  Egypt  to  Modern 
France  is  included — Chinese,  Persian,  Gothic,  Re- 
naissance, Stained  Glass,  the  Ballet,  Music,  etc. 
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QUERY  (No.  1,028) 

Sir, — This  portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  is 
painted  on  an  oak  panel  measuring  17J  X  21  inches.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  represents  a  Princess  and  that  Holbein 
is  the  painter.  Any  light  on  the  identity  both  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  artist  would  be  welcomed. — George  Fripp. 


HORSE  BRASSES 

Sir, — Those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  Horse 
Brasses  will  like  to  hear  of  a  unique  example  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  Chamberlain  section  of  the  Birmingham 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Russell,  M.A.,  of 
Ringwood.  This  brass  is  oval  in  shape  with  a  centre  full- 
front  bust  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  surrounded  by  the 
words  'One  Great  African  Nation  under  the  British  Flag.' 
Its  date  is  about  1894-1895,  and  it  was  probably  made 
to  order  of  a  South  African  admirer  of  Chamberlain  by 
a  Walsall  firm.  It  is  possibly  one  of  the  rarest  brasses  of  the 
last  100  years.  Size  about  4I  x  3j  in. — H.  S.  Richards. 


ALLEGORICAL  PAINTING  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
SUBJECT  AND  IDENTITY  OF  PAINTER  SOUGHT  (No.  1,027) 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may 
be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be 
understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself 
with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  corre- 
spondents. Inquiries  and  Thotographs  intended  for  in- 
sertion should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea 
to  cover  the  costs. 


QUERY  (No.  1,027) 

Sir, — We  are  anxious  to  identify  the  subject 
and  painter  of  the  picture  here  reproduced, 
which  is  the  property  of  Colonel  H.  McDougall, 
of  Cawston  Manor,  Norfolk.  It  is  painted  in  oils 
and  measures  57  X  66  inches.  If  any  of  your 
readers  can  assist  us  we  shall  be  very  grateful. — 
Cawston  Manor  Estate. 

(The  picture  is  clearly  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  in  all  probability  is 
French.  Inspired  by  the  ideals  of  the  Roman  School 
of  Raphael,  numerous  allegorical  works  of  this 
type  were  executed  in  France  by  Charles  Le  Brun 
and  his  contemporaries.  Further  and  more  precise 
information  is  solicited. — Editors.) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
SUBJECT  AND  ARTIST  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED  (No.  1,028) 
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THE  PLATE  OF  THE  WORSHIPFUL 
COMPANY  OF  GOLDSMITHS— II 

[Continued  from  page  314] 

In  his  speech  Lord  Baldwin  said  'that  tal- 
ent, which  has  always  been  here,  could  be 
helped  by  patronage  of  the  right  kind,  and 
he  rejoiced  to  see  how  the  patron  was  once 
more  coming  forward,'  adding  that  he 
wanted  to  see  the  new  Universities  and  the 
newer  Corporations  buying,  liberally  and 
freely,  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  men  of 
to-day.  He  might  have  added  that  the  Col- 
leges of  the  older  Universities  have  oppor- 
tunities to  encourage  the  craft  from  gifts  by 
their  alumni.  Much  remains  to  be  done  if  the 
ancient  and  honourable  craft  of  the  individual 
craftsman  is  not  to  suffer  extinction  by  the 
patronage  of  such  bodies  as  Regimental 
messes,  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  athletic 
clubs,  whose  plate  and  prizes  in  the  past  have 
not  been  conspicuous  for  good  taste. 

The  modern  work  selected  for  illustration 
includes  some  silver  flower  vases,  designed  by 
Professor  R.  M.  Y.  Gleadowe  and  wrought  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Murphy,  Principal  of  the  L.C.C. 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  South- 
ampton Row,  for  the  Company  (No.  xi). 

A  notice  of  the  above  Exhibition  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  July,  1938. 


THE  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS 

AT  AM AR AH  WEST       [Continued from  page  328] 

ism.  It  is  all  the  more  vital,  therefore,  that 
such  work  as  the  excavation  of  Amarah  West 
should  continue,  for  Egypt  is  in  many  senses 
the 'pit  whence  we  are  digged,' and  such  work 
as  this  not  only  brings  us  down  to  fundamen- 
tals, gives  us  that  sense  of  values  and  tradition 
we  so  badly  need  in  these  times,  but  enables 
us  to  see  and  understand  the  very  roots  of  our 
own  civilization. 

The  Exhibition  of  Antiquities  recovered 
from  Amarah  West  during  the  past  winter 
will  open  on  Tuesday,  June  20th,  at  Univer- 
sity College — entrance  through  Malet  Place, 
Torrington  Place — and  will  remain  open  for  a 
month.  Admission  will  be  free  to  the  public. 


The  Expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  fol- 
lowing members:  the  author  of  the  above  ar- 
ticle, Mr.  H.  W.  Fairman,  leader;  his  wife;  E. 
D.  Bell,  Surveyor;  Peter  Granville  Fell,  who 
took  the  photographs  numbering  nearly  a 
thousand;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Macdonald;  assisted 
by  about  140  Egyptian  and  Sudanese  workers. 
Persons  interested  in  the  Society's  activities 
should  apply  to  The  Secretary,  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Society,  2,  Hinde  Street,  Manches- 
ter Square,  W.i. — Editor. 


THE  BRITISH  PAVILION  AT 
NEW  YORK'S  WORLD  FAIR 

VVTONDERFUL  to  relate,  the  British  Pavi- 
▼V  lion  was  actually  ready  in  time  for  the 
opening  on  Sunday,  April  30th,  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  New  York.  Its  official  inauguration 
was  performed  on  May  12th,  'United  King- 
dom Day,'  by  H.M.  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
R.  S.  Hudson,  M.P.,  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade.  The  Architects  of 
the  Pavilion,  who  are  experienced  designers 
in  Exhibition  buildings,  have  planned  a  most 
effective  structure,  affording  a  magnificent 
vista  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  main 
building.  There  are  actually  two  pavilions, 
united  by  a  bridge,  the  first  of  which  fronts  the 
vast  oval  Lagoon  of  Nations,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  landscape  features  in  the 
whole  Fair.  The  wide  outside  staircases 
flanked  by  Alfred  Hardiman's  gilded  lions 
lead  to  the  Court  of  Honour  on  the  first  floor. 
Here  is  the  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
lent  by  the  City  of  London  Livery  Com- 
panies, replicas  of  the  Crown  Jewels,  a 
pageant  of  Heraldry  with  Achievements  of 
Arms  of  our  great  historic  families,  and 
famous  books.  The  bridge  leads  to  the  Public 
Welfare  Hall,  the  hall  of  the  people,  so  to 
speak,  illustrating  British  life  in  town  and 
country,  mansion  and  cottage,  and  demon- 
strating schemes  for  the  promotion  of  social 
security  as  financed  by  employer,  worker 
and  Government,  child  welfare,  housing,  and 
Britain  at  work  and  at  play.  In  Britain  Hall 
are  to  be  seen  pictures  and  models  of  incidents 
and  places  of  interest  that  are  household 

[Concluded  on  page  361] 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  1939 

THERE  is  something  very  definitely  wrong  with 
a  state  of  mind  that  can  only  exist  upon  shocks 
and  thrills.  Lacking  a  constant  succession  of 
these,  a  great  many  people  can  hardly  endure  life  with- 
out suffering  intense  boredom.  So  keyed  up,  over- 
strung and  jarred  are  their  nervous  systems,  so  feverish 
is  their  thirst  for  excitement  that,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  ever-recurring  miracle  of  beauty,  they  must  be 
wallowing  in  the  depths  of  depression.  Hence  the  com- 
plaints that  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  is  dull  and 
lacking  in  interest,  with  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
sensation.  It  is  the  souls  of  the  malcontents  that  are  so 
dull  that  they  can  neither  take  pleasure 
in,  nor  be  heartened  by,  honest  and 
skilful,  and  often  quite  excellent  work. 
Such  folk  insist  on  treating  themselves 
to  a  hearty  fright  every  day,  followed  by 
a  dose  of  soothing  syrup  lest  they  take 
hurt.  One  cannot  blame  altogether  the 
present  super-charged  war  atmosphere 
for  this  condition;  the  hysterical  unrest 
has  been  going  on  too  long  for  that.  And 
how  odd  it  is  to  find  that  the  professed 
highbrows,  while  shouting  from  the 
housetops  that  subject  is  of  no  impor- 
tance in  art,  should  always  be  so  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  their  much 
desired  'problem-picture.'  Thus  they 
stultify  themselves;  whilst  their  attitude 
proves  the  no-subject  theory  to  be  as 
inhuman  as  it  is  stupid  and  fallacious. 

Art  is  not  a  matter  of  giving  shocks, 
nor  of  devising  problem-pictures  for  the 
distraction  of  neurasthenics.  Its  mission 
is  chiefly  to  give  pleasure  (which  we 
need  not  qualify),  and  there  is  much 
pleasure  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  effect  of  Gallery  I, 
for  example,  may  not  be  terribly  ex- 
citing; but  there  are  many  admirable 
small  works,  good  to  live  with  and  en- 
joy, and  of  interesting  specimens  of 
craftsmanship  not  a  few.  We  may  re- 
mark the  number  of  pleasant  landscapes 
— the  exhibition  abounds  in  them.  The 
English  excel  in  naturalistic  landscape 
painting.  They  are  genuine  tree  lovers, 
and  usually  paint  them  very  well — wit- 

TT   ,„*»,,  ,     ,  OPHELIA  :  BY 
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Forest,  to  say  nothing  of  his  many  other  exhibits.  And 
what  a  beautiful  tree  is  that  Ilex  Tree,  Montallegro,  seen 
against  a  sun-bathed  valley  with  woods  beyond,  which 
Mr.  Gerald  Kelly  has  painted  for  the  mere  love  of  it,  in 
a  departure  from  his  usual  subject  matter.  This  is  in 
Gallery  V.  In  the  first  room  alone  we  counted  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  delectable  landscapes.  These  are  to  the 
credit  of  Reginald  Brundrit,  Sir  Walter  Russell,  Philip 
Connard,  W.  T.  Monnington,  A.  J.  Munnings,  Laura 
Knight,  Oliver  Hall,  Bertram  Priestman,  Arnesby 
Brown,  and  Algernon  Talmage — Academicians  all. 
The  delightful  work  by  C.  M.  Gere,  A.R.A.,  The  Blue 
Lake  at  Sierre,  is  very  reminiscent  to  us  of  a  Joachim 
Patenier.  A  fine  designer  is  Mr.  Gere,  with  a  strong 


GERALD  L.  BROCKHURST,  R.A.  :  DIPLOMA  WORK  DEPOSITED  ON  HIS 
ROYAL  ACADEMICIAN  :  NOW  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
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CHAIN,  WITH  SPORTING  SUBJECTS,  ETC.,  CARVED  FROM  A  SINGLE  PIECE 
OF  THORNWOOD  :  XIV  CENT. :  PERHAPS  ENGLISH  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


show  his  preoccupations  with  certain  rhyth- 
mic form  and  colour  patternings.  His  com- 
positions suggest  a  kind  of  formalized  music. 
He  is  also  master  of  a  technique  almost 
faultless.  The  vivacity  and  lighting  impres- 
sionism of  Mr.  R.  G.  Eves,  again,  reveal  an 
entirely  different  mental  apprehension  of 
his  sitters  from  that  of  Mr.  James  Gunn, 
whose  Hilaire  Belloc  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  enduring  products  of  the  year,  and  vies 
with  the  equally  imposing  Dom  Anscar  Von- 
nier,  Late  Lord  Abbot  of  Buckfasl,  by  Mr. 
Simon  Elwes.  There  is  Mr.  A.  K.  Lawrence, 
learned  in  the  old  schools  of  Florence  and 
Milan,  who  though  thinking  for  himself, 
treads  in  safe  footsteps.  The  robust  outlook 
and  strong  constructive  work  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Dugdale  cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  When 
we  come  to  Mr.  Charles  Cundall,  who  spec- 
ializes in  popular  open-air  festivals  and 
public  functions,  a  sphere  which  he  has 
made  his  own,  we  ask  ourselves  if  his  crowds 
are  not  too  mechanically  'regimented.'  The 
figures  seem  isolated  as  single  individuals 
and  do  not  cohere  or  group  together  natur- 
ally. Miss  Amy  Watt,  an  accomplished  new- 
comer to  us,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
cellent eye  for  picturesque  grouping,  though 
she  does  not  deal  with  massed  crowds  like 


sense  of  rhythmic  lay-out  in  all  his  landscapes.  An  out- 
standing portrait  in  this  room  is  Mr.  G.  L.  Brockhurst, 
R.A.'s,  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon,  whose  strong  features  stand 
out  vividly  from  her  black  cloak.  In  contrast,  but 
equally  striking,  is  Mr.  A.  R.  Thomson,  A. R.A.'s, 
Flight-Lieut.  R.  Grant  Ferris. 

The  'acreage'  of  canvas  has  been  largely  cut  down 
this  year  and  small  works  prevail,  but  with  so  extensive 
a  show  we  can  do  no  more  than  generalize.  Dame  Laura 
Knight's  industry  and  genius  keep  equal  pace,  and 
show  no  sign  of  strain,  despite  her  recent  brave  display 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  Regular  visitors  will  be  in- 
terested to  observe  the  developments  of  their  favourites ; 
their  aims,  their  present  or  passing  preoccupations, 
and  astute  ones  may  even  share  their  intimate  pre- 
dilections. There  is  Mr.  Belcher's  realism,  for  instance, 
tinctured  by  his  gift  for  humorous  characterization.  An 
example  of  his  realism,  his  uncanny  sense  of  tone 
values,  the  more  remarkable  because  he  has  spent  so 
much  of  his  life  purely  as  a  draughtsman,  may  be  seen 
in  his  assemblage  of  simple  culinary  objects,  Dinner  at 
Eight.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  marvellous  frying-pan 
and  the  sizzling  sausages  in  it  positively  titillate  the 
olfactory  senses  of  every  person  within  range  of  them. 
Mr.  Russell  Flint's  elegant  damsels,  featly  attired  and 
furbished  for  their  tableaux  vivants,  on  the  other  hand, 


T\Z7.\  :  ENAMEL  ON  COPPER  WITH  AN  ALLEGORY  OF  FORTUNE 
OF  JEAN  PENICAUD  II  AFTER  AN  ITALIAN  ORIGINAL  :  V.  &  A.  MU 
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Mr.  Cundall.  Mr.  Algernon  Newton's  soothing  and 
immaculate  landscapes  command  both  attention  and 
respect;  his  works  are  integrity  itself,  rivalling  even 
Mr.  Brockhurst's,  whose  arresting  and  hypnotizing 
Ophelia  has  been  deposited  as  his  Diploma  Work. 

The  water-colours  once  again  show  a  high  level  of 
accomplishment.  As  one  of  its  best  living  exponents  re- 
marked at  the  Press  view,  'English  water-colour  paint- 
ing is  now  as  good  as  ever  it  was.'  It  has  returned  to  its 
proper  element — that  is  water,  not  imitation  oil.  Of  the 
sculpture  we  cannot  say  much  in  approval.  With  very 
few  exceptions  sculpture  in  this  country  seems  to  be 
helplessly  floundering  between  uncertainty  of  aim  and 
lack  of  impulse. 

At  the  Academy  Banquet  the  President  inquired, 
but  without  avail,  if  a  modest  proportion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's bounty,  might  not  be  reserved  to  foster  the  in- 
terests of  Art  in  these  difficult  days.  Is  it  not  a  pitiful 
commentary  on  our  vaunted  civilization,  my  brothers, 
that  we  can,  nay  must,  find  hundreds  of  millions  for 
wholesale  murder  under  arms  and  nothing  at  all  for 
Art?  And  all  because  of  that  Austrian  Tom  o'Bedlam, 
who  covets  his  neighbours'  territories,  and  refuses  them 
peace,  under  threat  of  his  overpowering  armaments. 


VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

THE  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  are  both  numerous  and  important.  Ow- 
ing to  the  Easter  recess  nothing  was  shown  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  the  accumulations  are  so  extensive  that  we 
can  here  refer  only  to  a  few  of  the  most  interesting.  The 
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CARVED  AND  GILT  TRIPOD  TABLE  WITH  UU  ^uXAL  TOP  AND 
WITH  CHINESE  DECORATION  IN  EGLOMISE  :  LATE  XVII  CENTURY 


PORTRAIT  OP  A  MAN  :  BY  J.  B.  DEL  MAZO  :  IN  THE  SUMMER 
EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THOS.  AG  NEW  &  SONS,  LTD. 


rarest  item  is  a  chain  carved  from  a  single  piece  of 
thornwood,  possibly  intended  as  a  necklace  or  girdle 
for  some  ceremonious  occasion.  It  has  twenty-three 
links  carved  with  sporting  subjects,  among  which  ap- 
pear the  arms  of  the  House 
of  Dreux  as  Dukes  of  Brit- 
tany, and  a  coin  of  late  four- 
teenth-century date.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  it 
may  be  the  work  of  an 
English  craftsman  of  that 
period. Twenty  water-colours 
and  drawings  by  John  Sell 
Cotman,  with  twenty-nine 
others  by  contemporary  art- 
ists, have  been  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Sydney  D.  Kit- 
son.  A  manuscript  account 
book  of  George  Kirke, 
Gentleman  of  the  Robes,  for 
clothing  supplied  to  Charles 
I  from  Michaelmas  1630  to 
Michaelmas  1631,  with  most 
interesting  particulars,  fine 
examples  of  early  Viennese 
porcelain,  an  alabaster  statu- 

ORIGINAL   MIRROR    PLATE  1  .  r  , 
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in  a  style  which  suggests  Antwerp  craftsmanship  under 
Italian  influence,  a  Buddhist  fresco  from  Zyzyl  Seventh 
Century  .  and  a  "lion-mask"  stool,  circa  1 730.  have  all 
been  acquired  by  purchase.  A  series  of  twenty-six  auto- 
graph letters  by  D.  G.  Rossetri  to  H.  Treffry  Dunn  his 
assistant,  has  been  presented  by  the  Friends  of  the 
National  Libraries.  The  tazza  Ave  illustrate  is  painted 
in  enamel  on  copper  with  an  allegory  of  Fortune  in 
the  Italian  maimer,  but  perhaps  the  work  of  Jean 
Penicaud  II  of  Limoges. 


OLD  M\STERS  AT  AGNEWS 

THE  Summer  Exhibition  of  Fine  Pictures  by  Old 
Masters  arranged  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  & 
Sons.  Ltd..  at  43,  Old  Bond  Street,  and  3.  .Albemarle 
Street.  W.,  contains  many  more  good  things  than  we 
have  space  to  dwell  upon  here.  But  no  one  will  regret 
the  time  spent  in  an  examination  of  the  fifty  well- 
assorted  panels  and  canvases  ranging  from  fourteenth- 
cenrury  works  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  Spinello  Aretino  and 
other  Florentines,  through  a  number  of  later  Italian 
Renaissance  masters,  seventeenth-century  Flemings 
and  Dutchmen  down  to  early  nineteenth-centmy* 
Frenchmen.  A  single  example  of  the  Spanish  school, 
and  that  a  very  fine  one.  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Black, 
by  J.  B.  del  Mazo,  which  we  reproduce.  By  Jan  Steen  is 
a  small  panel  of  exquisite  quality,  entided  A  Mern 
Party,  depicting  the  artist  himself,  his  first  wife.  Mar- 
garet Van  Govern  daughter  of  the  painter.  Van  Goyen. 
and  Jan  Steen's  father.  Three  small  works  by  Van 
Goyen  himself  are  included,  in  his  typically  subdued 


and  rather  pea-soupy  colour,  which,  however,  he 
makes  extraordinarily  attractive.  A  clever  composer  is 
Van  Goyen,  The  Bivouac,  with  figures  and  horses 
among  tents  in  time  of  war,  being  a  spirited  perfor- 
mance. Two  of  the  twelve  designs  in  oil  painted  bv 
Rubens  to  the  order  of  Louis  NI 1 1  for  tapestries  de- 
picting scenes  in  the  Life  of  Constantine  are  here.  The 
tapesmes.  now  the  property  of  the  French  Republic, 
are  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  at  the  Louvre.  A 
well-known  and  dramatic  Head  of  an  Italian,  by  Van 
Dyck,  hangs  close  by.  At  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  Orazio  Gentileschi, 
the  Pisan,  who  was  much  associated  with  Van  Dvck. 
stirred  public  attention.  Here  we  have  a  beautiful 
study  of  a  fair  Girl's  Head  by  him.  in  which  the  subtle 
fighting,  and  especially  the  reflected  lighting,  shows 
admirable  skill.  The  fresh,  clear  tints  of  this  picture, 
which  has  a  very  modem  look,  are  entirely  delightful. 
Anodier  work  that  will  interest  our  readers  is  the  dual 
performance  by  Gonzales  Coques  and  Pieter  Neefs  of 
the  Abbe  Scaglia  and  a  Child  in  Antwerp  Cathedral,  the 
first-named  artist  of  course  being  responsible  for  the 
portraiture.  Many  too  will  admire  the  pretty  study  of 
two  heads,  \ymph  and  Satyr,  by  Constance  Mayer, 
pupil  and  bonne-amie  of  Prudhon.  A  very  striking  por- 
trait by  Jacob  Jordaens  shows  a  vigorous  old  lady  of 
high  estate,  richly  dressed  in  black  flowered  silk  lined 
with  fur.  rich  lace  and  starched  ruff  seated  against  the 
customary  crimson  curtain.  Philips  de  Koninck,  an 
advanced  landscapist  in  his  day.  shows  in  Gelderland  a 
sensitive  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  fleeting  cloud 
and  sunshine  over  open  country.  He  is  a  landmark  in 
the  story  of  landscape  painting.  An  important  Portrait 
of  a  Xobleman,  by  Tintoretto  of  a  dark 
youth  in  black  doublet  with  white 
sleeves,  accoutred  with  sword  and  book, 
arrests  the  eye,  and  there  is  a  singularly 
interesting  Madonna  and  Child  with  two 
Dominicans,  given  to  Titian. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  SOCIAL  TABLE.  MADE  FOR  AFTER-DINNER  DRINKING  PURPOSES 
PROBABLY  BY  HEPPLE WHITE  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  CAPTAIN  FOOT.  OXFORD 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
ENHIBITION  AT  FRANK 
PARTRIDGE  &  SONS".  LTD. 

THE  Annual  Exhibition  of  rare  old 
English  Furniture  opened  at  Messrs. 
Frank  Partridge  &  Sons'  London  Gal- 
leries. 26,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  on 
May  24th,  will  continue  till  June  30th. 
Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
at  present  available  for  purchase  are  on 
view.  Among  a  few  outstanding  items 
we  may  mention  eight  mahogany  Chip- 
pendale single  chairs  from  Lord  Savile's 
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collection  at  Rufibrd  Abbey,  carved  with 
shell  and  leaf  motif,  foliated  scrolls,  car- 
touches, etc.,  the  front  legs  terminating  in 
paw  feet.  Another  fine  Chippendale  speci- 
men is  of  the  open  arm-chair  type  with 
carved  lion  masks  and  acanthus  ornament. 
It  formed  part  of  the  famous  set, one  of  which 
is  illustrated  on  p.  209  (Fig.  168)  of  Mr.  R. 
W.  Symonds'  English  Furniture.  The  show  is 
specially  rich  in  stools.  Some  of  these  were 
acquired  from  the  celebrated  Percival 
Criffiths  collection,  and  include  a  pair  of 
William  and  Mary  circular  walnut  stools, 
of  strongly  characteristic  form,  having  four 
bulbous  turned  legs,  ending  in  boldly  shaped 
'Spanish'  feet,  joined  by  an  elaborately 
curved  stretcher.  These  are  covered  in  vel- 
vet and  trimmed  with  ruching.  Another 
pair  from  the  same  collection  is  of  Queen 
Anne  date,  with  claw  and  ball  feet  ending 
their  cabriole  legs,  the  seat-rail  cross-banded 
all  round  and  drop-in  seats  covered  in  bril- 
liant petit-point  work  of  floral  designs.  There 
are  many  other  fine  examples  to  choose 
from.  One  desirable  object  is  a  particularly 
well-designed  William  and  Mary  gate-leg 
walnut  table  with  boldly  turned  legs  and 
rails,  and  a  hinged  oblong  top,  moulded 
along  its  edge.  A  seven-feet  ten-inch  high 
Chippendale  secretaire  bookcase  in  ma- 
hogany, very  finely  carved,  has  been  illus- 
trated and  described  in  Country  Life.  This  is 
an  exceptionally  good  specimen,  with  rare 
features.  The  William  and  Mary  suite  of 
walnut  furniture  from  Canons  Ashby,  in 
Northamptonshire,  with  coverings  of  beau- 
tiful contemporary  needlework  must  be 
noticed,  the  several  examples  of  fine  mir- 
rors, card  tables,  walnut  chests,  clocks,  long- 
case  and  bracket,  and  two  most  delightful  spinets,  one 
with  its  sharps  in  white  and  its  naturals  in  black.  The 
piece  we  have  chosen  for  illustration  is  a  very  rare 
Charles  II  carved  gilt  tripod  table.  The  original  mirror 
plate  top  is  octagonal  decorated  in  verre  eglomise,  with  a 
Chinese  landscape  and  figures  in  gilt  on  a  brick-red 
ground,  and  trellis  border  on  a  green  ground.  Its  other 
features  may  be  seen  in  our  picture.  Height  30!  in.: 
measurements  of  top  29  X  23  in. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  SOCIAL  TABLE 

THE  interesting  eighteenth-century  table  for  after- 
dinner  drinking,  known  as  a  Gentleman's  Social 
Table,  seen  in  our  illustration,  is  of  a  typ<  very  rarely 
met  with.  No  photographic  reproduction  of  one  exists 
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in  any  standard  work  on  English  Furniture.  A  draw- 
ing by  Hepplewhite  from  the  Cabinet-makers  Book  of 
Prices  for  iygj  appears  on  p.  286,  vol.  Ill,  of  Macquoid 
and  Edwards'  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  and  on 
p.  285  is  the  following  quotation  from  the  same  work : 

'  "  It  is  to  be  four  feet  long,  with  a  pillar  and  claw  in  the 
hollow  part,  the  top  of  ditto  turn'd  to  receive  the  bottom  of 
a  tin  or  copper  cylinder,  two  feet  over  and  made  to  turn 
round,  a  mahogany  top  fitted  into  the  cylinder,  and  cut  to 
receive  five  tin  bottle  cases."  The  price  is  given  as  £1  8s., 
without  extras.' 

The  present  example,  corresponding  in  all  details  to 
the  above  description  with  the  exception  of  its  tripod 
legs,  might  well  be  included  in  future  reference  works. 
It  is  a  picturesque  reminder  of  the  social  habits  of  our 
forefathers.  The  drinking  of  choice  wines  was  an  after- 
dinner  ceremony  of  importance.  In  their  receptacles 

[Concluded  on  page  361] 
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HISTOIRE  DE  LA  PEINTURE  ANGLAISE 
SON  EVOLUTION  ET  SES  MAiTRES 

(800-1938) 

Par  Alfred  Leroy 
(Paris:  Albin  Michel.  Frs.  35.  Illustrated) 

OF  every  nation,  its  arts  and  letters,  the  foreign- 
er's impression  is  of  special  value :  it  is  at  once 
the  counterpart  and  complement  of  the  na- 
tional critique.  Left  to  itself,  the  criticism  of  a  race 
runs  in  grooves,  no  less  restricted  when  revolutionary 
than  when  traditional.  Seen  through  the  eyes  of  so 
distinguished  a  Frenchman  as  the  author  of  the  His- 
toire  de  la  Peinture  Francaise  (reviewed  in  our  issue  of 
last  September),*  English  painting  may  be  studied 
more  objectively  than  through  the  medium  of  native 
scholarship.  We  see  ourselves  in  these  pages  as  others 
see  us,  and  the  mirrored  image  is  not  only  consoling, 
it  puts  to  shame  those  pitiful  pessimists  who  would 
find  no  virtue  in  anything  of  art  that  has  not  a  recent, 
or  next  to  recent,  French  prototype. 

That  which  strikes  M.  Leroy  most  forcibly  in  our 
island  art  is  its  love  and  understanding  of  Nature — 
'La  Nature,  oeuvre  divine,  reflet  du  Createur,  tresor 
sans  fin.'  The  country  is  the  Englishman's  passion: 
Constable,  Crome,  Girtin,  Bonington,  De  Wint,  are 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  French  critic.  And  then 
our  pictures  of  pretty  women  and  pretty  children  en- 
chant our  neighbours — 'la  femme  jeune  et  belle,  autre 
tresor,  autre  merveille,'  little  boys  and  girls  'aux 
boucles  blondes,  aux  fraiches  carnations,  aux  grands 
yeux  bleus';  these,  and  the  affectionate  portraits  of 
horses  and  dogs,  are  what  the  world  finds  most  truly 
English,  most  original,  most  sincere  in  our  pictorial 
achievement. 

The  author  searches  for  continuity  in  the  long  pro- 
cession of  English  painters,  and  finds  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  frescoes  at  Dale  Abbey  in  Derbyshire  'that 
charm  and  grace  of  which  the  portraits  of  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough  were  to  be  the  logical  conclusion.' 
He  could  have  pursued  his  argument  to  Burne  Jones 
and  beyond  without  endangering  it.  He  remarks 
too,  justly,  the  reverence  for  tradition,  the  sure  sense 
of  harmony  with  the  nation's  spirit  that  dominates 
persistently  all  that  is  best  and  most  permanent  in 
English  painting. 

When  we  come  to  particulars  we  discover  that  M. 
Leroy,  in  this  work,  has  been  over  hasty,  perhaps  over 
ambitious.  Errors  in  dates  and  data  abound :  we  read 
Charles  I  for  Charles  II,  Duke  of  Rochester  for  Earl  of 

*  An  article  by  M.  Leroy  on  'The  Portraits  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour'  appears  in  the  present  issue. 


Rochester,  1691  for  1641  as  the  year  of  Van  Dyck's 
death.  Such  slips  may  possibly  be  excused,  but  state- 
ments contrary  to  fact  demand  correction.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Mantua's  celebrated  collection,  not  the  Duke 
of  Milan's,  that  was  purchased  by  Buckingham  for 
Charles  I;  the  assertion  that  James  I  bestowed  'twenty 
millions  of  revenue'  on  Buckingham  is  a  monstrous 
exaggeration;  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  never  went  'from 
success  to  success,  fulfilling  innumerable  orders,  im- 
mortalizing an  intellectual  and  refined  society' :  rather 
was  he  a  f  astidious  amateur,  little  of  whose  work  sur- 
vives, for  he  painted  little,  painted  slowly,  minutely — 
the  remarks  are  applicable  to  Janssen,  to  Mytens,  to 
Van  Dyck,  Lely  and  Kneller,  but  never  to  Bacon. 

We  cite  such  instances,  drawn  from  but  a  brief  se- 
quence of  pages,  because  we  insist  on  the  importance 
of  an  exact  scholarship,  but  they  do  not  diminish  our 
admiration  for  the  broad  vision  and  often  ingenious 
findings  of  M.  Leroy.  His  taste  is  various  as  his  en- 
thusiasm is  warm;  he  delights  in  Hogarth  and  Rey- 
nolds, in  Rowlandson  and  Turner.  As  in  his  great 
History  of  French  Painting,  he  wisely  does  not  divorce 
the  art  from  the  literature  of  an  age:  'From  the  height 
of  Richmond  Hill,  Pope,  Thomson  and  Turner  admire 
the  meadows  enamelled  with  flowers,  the  trees,  the 
sinuous  valley  of  the  Thames,  enchanting  scene  which 
they  have  described  with  pen  and  brush  in  admirable 
works.'  M.  Leroy's  literary  style  is,  as  always,  clear, 
flowing  and  richly  coloured. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  comprehensive; 
but  the  Lely  portrait  chosen  does  not,  despite  its  label 
at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  represent  Nell  Gwyn, 
but  her  French  rival  Louise  de  Kerouaille. — C.R.C. 


THE  PLATE  OF  ETON  COLLEGE 

By  E.  Alfred  Jones,  assisted  by  Sir  Arthur  Cochrane, 
K.C.V.O.,  Clarenceux  King-of-Arms,  and  Sir 
J.  H.  Noble,  Bart. 

(The  Saint  Catherine  Press.  £2  2s.  net) 

MR.  ALFRED  JONES'  most  recent  addition  to 
his  ever-lengthening  list  of  catalogues  of  impor- 
tant private  English  collections  of  plate  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  students  and  collectors.  It  has  been  com- 
piled with  the  author's  customary  care,  and  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  lay  under  contribution  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  two  distinguished  assistants,  one  of  whom 
has  been  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  College.  Glos- 
sarists  in  the  past  have  blessed  Mr.  Jones'  extensive  use 
of  contemporary  documents;  in  which  objects  still  ex- 
isting are  identifiable.  On  this  occasion  it  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  the  two  bulbous 
flagons  of  1598,  originally  be- 
queathed to  the  Chapel  of  Eton 
College  by  Lady  Savile  in 
1634,  and  misguidedly  present- 
ed about  1800  to  the  churches 
of  two  College  livings  at  Maple- 
durham  and  Worplesdon,  are 
noticed  in  Lady  Savile's  will  as 
'my  2  guilt  Livery  Potts.' 

Of  all  the  English  plate  with 
which  the  College  must  have 
been  endowed  in  the  later  Mid- 
dle Ages  not  one  single  piece 
has  survived.  The  two  fifteenth- 
century  French  chalices  which 
form  part  of  the  Chapel  fittings 
were  the  gifts  of  Sir  John  Noble, 
as  were  the  two  patens,  one  of 
which  is  English,  about  1 525-30. 
The  only  piece  of  'Gothic'  plate 
which  has  been  associated  with 
the  College  since  shortly  after 

it  was  made  is  the  fine  mounted  coco-nut  Cup  of  the 
late  Fifteenth  Century  given  by  one  John  Edmonds, 
who  died  in  1544.  The  work  of  the  silversmiths  of  the 
English  Renaissance  is  represented  by  a  finely  engraved 
Communion  Cup  of  1 569,  Lady  Savile's  two  'pots',  and 
a  splendid  ewer  and  basin  of  1 610  probably  made  by 
Symon  Owen  and  enriched  with  an  enamelled  'print' 
of  the  arms  of  the  College.  Stewart  piecesof  fine  quality 
are  a  plain  helmet-shaped  ewer  with  its  oval  basin  of 
1624,  a  'pulley'  salt  of  1656  and  an  alms  basin  of 
the  year  1661. 

From  an  antiquary's  point  of  view  two  of  the  most 
interesting  items  are  the  two  'Strangers'  Cups'  of  1698. 
They  are  of  the  type  at  one  time  known  at  Corpus 
Christi  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Oxford,  as  'Ox-eye 
cups.'  According  to  Mr.  Jones,  'one  of  these  cups'  ap- 
pears in  the  seventeenth-century  portrait  of  a  college 
butler.  The  butler,  however,  is  dressed  in  the  style  of 
about  1 660,  so  we  must  assume  that  the  cup  depicted  is 
one  now  missing.  The  collection  also  includes  a  hand- 
some posset  pot,  a  splendid  pair  of  Pilgrim  Bottles  by 
the  Huguenot  silversmith  Pierre  Harache  the  younger, 
1698,  and  a  particularly  beautiful  pair  of  wine-coolers 
by  Louis  Mettayer,  17 13.  Apart  from  the  two  French 
chalices  already  referred  to,  two  Continental  items  of 
outstanding  merit  deserve  mention.  One  is  a  silver-gilt 
tazza  of  Portuguese  workmanship  of  the  early  Sixteenth 
Century,  deeply  embossed  and  chased  with  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  The  workmanship  is  excel- 
lent, but  the  overcrowding  of  the  radiating  figures  pro- 
duces an  effect  suggestive  of  the  productions  of  an 
Oriental  bazaar.  The  other  object  is  a  verv  handsome 
rosewater  basin  of  Augsburg  origin  of  about  1 700.  One 


ABBEVILLE  :  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  BY  RUSKIN  AT  BEMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  :  REPRODUCED 
FROM  RUSKIN  THE  PAINTER,  BY  J.  HOWARD  WHITEHOUSE  :  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


of  the  most  curious  and  ugly  pieces  of  plate  in  the  col- 
lection is  a  centre-piece  modelled  to  represent  the 
College  Chapel.  It  was  the  gift  of  King  William  IV,  and 
reflects  more  honour  upon  his  generosity  than  upon  his 
artistic  sensibility. — C.R.B. 


RUSKIN  THE  PAINTER  AND  HIS  WORKS 
AT  BEMBRIDGE 

By  J.  Howard  Whitehouse 

(Oxford    and    London:    Oxford    University  Press. 
16s.  net.  Illustrated) 

IN  matters  of  taste,  as  of  polity,  no  danger  is  so  great, 
nor  so  conducive  to  the  worst  errors,  as  a  violent 
revolution  of  opinion,  a  reckless  running  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.  The  reputation  of  Ruskin  is  a  notable 
example.  From  the  Olympus  of  veneration  he  is  de- 
scended into  the  valley  of  contumely.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  hold  him  sacrosanct  as  did  our  fathers,  to  blind  our- 
selves to  the  faults  of  his  judgment  in  this  or  that  critical 
particular,  or  to  believe,  as  does  Mr.  Whitehouse,  that 
he  is  a  great  creative  artist;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  justly 
of  life  and  of  the  arts  which  humanize  life,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  visualize  Ruskin  as  he  was,  a  mighty  force  for 
good,  a  true  prophet  of  the  beautiful,  a  pioneer  of  all 
that  is  noblest.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  reaction 
from  Ruskin  has  led  at  long  last  to  the  rejection  of 
Raphael;  it  has  flung  art  headlong  into  the  slough  of 
silliness  and  soullessness. 

Mr.  Whitehouse,  who  is  President  of  the  Ruskin 
Society  and  Warden  of  Bembridge  School,  has  pro- 
duced an  admirable  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Ruskin's 
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works  (345  items)  at  Bembridge,  illustrated  by  67  re- 
productions of  drawings,  and  prefixed  by  an  essay  on 
Ruskin  the  Painter.  The  intimate  relationship  between 
Ruskin's  writings  and  the  drawings  with  which  he 
illustrated  them  is  stressed:  'A  great  part  of  Ruskin's 
prose  work  would  be  incomplete,  and  its  meaning 
partly  lost,  had  he  not  been  able  to  illustrate  his  theme 
with  drawings.'  In  works  like  Modern  Painters  the  draw- 
ings 'are  a  vital  part  of  the  book.'  As  a  philosopher 
Ruskin  held  that  to  learn  to  draw  is  more  important 
than  to  learn  to  read:  drawing  should  be  'a  great  cul- 
tural instrument  in  general  education.'  In  his  own 
drawings  'his  immediate  interest  was  to  record,  not  to 
make  a  picture.'  'He  was  always  making  records  of 
little  things  of  beauty,'  and  'these  drawings  are  un- 
surpassed for  their  delicacy  and  realism.'  Ruskin 
'always  drew  with  a  purpose.  His  brush  was  frequent- 
ly his  pulpit' — an  infinitely  painstaking  ally  of  his 
vastly  mightier  pen. — C.R.C. 

ANATOMY  FOR  ARTISTS 

By  Eugene  Wolff,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

Illustrated  by  George  Charlton.  Third  edition 
(London:  H.  K.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

AN  extremely  valuable  and  concise  work  in  two 
l  hundred  pages  containing  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  instruction  of  the  artist  and  art  student  in  this 
particular  field.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  essential 
to  the  figure  painter — though  judging  from  results 
many  modern  painters  and  sculptors  would  seem  to 
think  otherwise.  Having  been  through  the  mill  our- 
selves, we  can  strongly  recommend  this  book  as  the 
best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  In  any  such  work,  draw- 
ings are  indispensable,  and  under  the  author's  direc- 
tion presumably,  Mr.  Charlton  has  made  his  pictures 
almost  self-explanatory,  these  being  as  clear  as  they 
are  admirable.  Dr.  Wolff's  text  is  amazingly  lucid, 
those  parts  dealing  with  function  and  movement  being 
of  especial  value.  The  book  should,  in  f  act,  be  used  as 
a  work  of  reference  by  artists,  what  time  they  are 
making  their  studies  from  the  living  model,  and  that 
is  indeed  the  best  way  in  every  respect  by  which  to 
profit  from  Dr.  Wolff's  exposition. 

In  most  schools  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
the  bony  structure  and  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles, 
but  in  this  book  we  are  shown  the  entire  building  up 
of  the  muscular  system  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is 
the  only  work  that  pays  any  attention  to  the  important 
matter  of  the  anatomy  and  distribution  of  fat  and  how 
it  affects  surface  form.  Here  Dr.  Wolff  has  done  a 
great  service  to  students,  the  diagrams  illustrating 
these  areas  being  a  new  departure. 

We  are  given  additional  illustrations,  to  which  the 
author  draws  special  attention,  namely,  the  fine  en- 


gravings of  skeletons  from  that  master  anatomist  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  Vesalius,  and  two  drawings  by 
Kollman,  after  Michelangelo,  exemplifying  the  uses 
to  which  he  put  his  knowledge.  A  matter  often  over- 
looked is  the  study  of  equilibrium.  Though  this  may 
come  by  instinct  to  the  born  draughtsman,  none  can  be- 
come an  accomplished  draughtsman  without  this  sense. 

The  present  edition  is  the  third  revise  of  the  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Wolff  at  the  Slade  School.— H.G.F. 

WILD  SWANS 
By  Theodore  Nicholl 
(London:  Duckworth.  3s.  6d.  net) 

TO  anyone  acquainted,  even  through  the  medium 
of  translation,  with  the  poetic  remains  of  the 
Cymric  bards  it  will  be  self-evident  that  Theodore 
Nicholl  is  a  Welshman.  The  fire  will  out  of  the  brazier, 
be  it  never  so  preciously  forged:  'Fire,'  'The  Dark 
Fire' — such  are  among  his  titles,  and  in  these  fine 
poems  the  Celtic  spirit  has  controlled  him.  In  others 
the  mood  veers  to  Vaughan's  or  George  Herbert's, 
though  the  manufacture  of  the  verse  is  far  removed, 
reminding  us  rather  of  Prior.  Mr.  Nicholl  (a  kinsman 
of  the  late  Sir  Lewis  Morris)  has  poetry  in  his  blood, 
and  cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  it.  Where  he  is  strongest 
he  is  best.  There  is  profound  feeling  in  pieces  like  'The 
Dead  Rabbit';  but  the  most  perfect  poem  in  the  book 
(only  eight  lines)  is  'In  the  Beginning.'  Comparing 
these  poems  with  the  author's  earlier  work,  we  find  him 
emerging  ever  further  from  the  'modern'  mesh:  when 
he  shall  have  broken  loose  entirely,  we  may  expect 
some  rare  verses.  Meantime,  Wild  Swans  w  ill  be  wel- 
comed by  all  who  look  for  "winged'  thoughts  in  the 
younger  poets. — C.R.C. 

THREE  WOODCUTS  issued  by  THE  WOODCUT 
SOCIETY,  1234  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
U.S.A. 

THREE  of  the  recent  prints  issued  from  The  Wood- 
cut Society,  that  admirable  institution  so  capably 
directed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fowler,  a  real  and  discerning 
enthusiast  where  fine  prints  are  concerned,  have  not 
yet  been  reviewed  in  our  columns.  Their  merits,  how  - 
ever, have  not  been  overlooked,  even  if  recognition  is 
overdue.  The  first  of  these  prints,  a  landscape,  Morning, 
is  a  wood  engraving  by  Thomas  A.  Nason  (with  a  fore- 
word by  the  artist).  In  it  he  has  made  use  of  three 
blocks,  which  have  enabled  him  to  give  great  variety  in 
his  tonal  range  and  pow  er  of  gradation.  This  print  has 
a  subtle  luminosity,  partially  due  to  the  tint  block 
which  is  most  delicately  engraved.  The  artist  had  in 
mind,  he  writes,  'The  Morning  of  Life — the  boy's  out- 
look and  the  freshness  of  nature.'  The  boy  is  seated 
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astride  a  farm  horse  looking  across  the  yet  still  fields 
from  which  arise  three  startled  birds. 

Mr.  Lionel  Lindsay,  the  versatile  Australian  painter, 
engraver,  etcher  and  writer,  is  responsible  for  a  char- 
acteristic composition  of  peacocks  and  wistaria  tree, 
the  solid  blacks  being  relieved  by  well-placed  flower- 
ing poppies.  There  is  a  beautiful  rhythm  about  this 
print — a  wood  engraving  entitled  Repose,  and  it  is 
executed  with  rare  virtuosity.  Here  again  the  author 
contributes  some  personal  notes  and  describes  how 
he  approached  his  subject  and  made  his  cuts.  To  a 
completer  understanding  of  his  intention  his  notes 
are  of  value,  and  they  arouse  further  interest  in  the 
engraver's  methods. 

The  third  print  is  a  colour  woodcut,  The  Stack  Yard, 
by  Eric  Slater — and  a  very  beautiful  thing  it  is.  The 
artist  is  a  Londoner  by  birth  who  has  found  his  happy 
hunting  ground  in  the  delectable  county  of  Sussex. 
Incidentally,  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
International  Print  Makers'  Society  of  California  in 
1930.  Of  this  print  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  who  intro- 
duces it,  says  that  in  it  he  recognizes  'a  motive  from 
the  charming  and  unspoilt  Cuckmere  Valley.'  It  is  a 
broad  composition  of  headland,  stack  and  barn,  slow- 
moving  hay-wain  and  river  flowing  towards  the  sea. 
Above,  through  a  ceiling  of  sunlit  cloud,  float  the  blue 
spaces  of  the  sky.  The  whole  thing  is  as  broad  and 
simple  in  tone  and  colour  as  one  of  Cotman's  famous 
water-colour  versions  of  Greta  Bridge.  The  reference  to 
(J.  D.)  Batsen  in  the  foreword  should  read  Batten. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  The  Woodcut 
Society  issues  to  its  members  two  prints  a  year,  mounted 
in  a  folio  brochure,  with  an  essay  by  a  leading  author- 
ity: the  annual  subscription  is  ten  dollars. — H  G.F. 

MOUSEION 
Organe  de  l'Office  International  des  Musees 
XIP  Annee.  Vol.  43-44.  Nos.  III-IV.  1938 

(Paris,  2,  Rue  de  Montpensier:  Institut  International 
de  Cooperation  Intellectuelle.  France,  35  fr.  Autres 
pays,  45  fr.) 

THE  present  volume  of  this  extremely  valuable 
publication  maintains  abundantly  its  tradition  of 
varied  interest  and  precise  scholarship.  The  first 
article  is  by  Prof.  Charles  de  Visscher :  La  Protection  des 
patrimonies  artistiques  et  historiques;  JVecessite  d'une  regie- 
mentation  internationale ;  in  which  the  legal  status  of 
works  of  art  in  various  countries  is  considered  and 
suggestions  made  for  co-operation.  Seven  articles 
relating  to  museums  follow.  That  on  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  of  Palestine  is  translated  from  the 
English  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  Director  of  Antiqui- 
ties in  that  country.  From  the  English  also  is  the 
richly  illustrated  survey  of  the  Indian  Collection  of 


Boston  Museum,  by  Ardelia  Ripley  Hall.  M.  Paul 
Fierens  has  described  La  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
Tournai.  The  new  'Cloisters'  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  erected  through  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  a  home  for  the 
Museum's  priceless  collection  of  mediaeval  art,  is  the 
subject  of  another  profusely  illustrated  paper. 

A  series  of  seven  articles  by  distinguished  experts  is 
devoted  to  the  'Technique  of  Archaeological  Excava- 
tions.' Dr.  Guido  Ucelli's  treatise  on  the  salving  of  the 
galleys  submerged  in  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  both  as  regards  text  and  illustrations. 
Excavations  in  Egypt,  Sparta,  Turkey,  Mexico,  India 
and  the  Netherlands,  furnish  the  matter  of  the  other 
six  articles.  Prof.  Emilio  Lavagnino  has  contributed 
an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  restoration  of  the  Aracoeli 
Madonna;  and  M.  Bengt  Thordeman  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  public  collections  of  Numismatics  in 
Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

In  this  volume  appear  further  articles  on  the  pre- 
servation of  works  of  art  in  time  of  war:  notably  a 
most  interesting  contribution  on  the  protection  of 
wood  against  fire,  by  Capt.  Maruelle. 

Edited  by  Monsieur  E.  Foundoukidis  (Secretaire 
general  de  V Office  international  des  Musees),  and  directed 
by  a  distinguished  international  Committee,  Mouseion 
continues  to  fulfil  an  important  archaeological  mis- 
sion: its  illustration  and  general  production  are  in 
every  way  worthy  of  its  content. — C. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION  TO-DAY 
By  H.  G.  Hayes  Marshall 
(Leigh-on-Sea :  F.  Lewis  Ltd.  30s.  net.  Illustrated) 

INTERIOR  decoration  is  an  art.  Like  other  arts  it 
can  to  a  certain  point  be  taught.  After  that  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  personality.  For  this  reason  books 
on  the  subject  are  a  mixture  of  fact  and  prejudice. 

Mr.  Hayes  Marshall  writes  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  upholsterer.  This  in  itself  gives  him  a  certain 
one-sidedness.  Apart  from  that,  the  author  of  this 
rather  rambling  book  mixes  his  facts  and  his  plati- 
tudes in  equal  proportions. 

A  treatise  on  interior  decoration  should  assume  with- 
out stating  it  that  harmony  and  good  taste  are  essen- 
tial and  that  'the  characteristic  feature  of  interior 
decoration  to-day  is  that  it  should  be  designed  to  live 
with.'  I  also  believe  that  the  metaphysics  of  harmony 
should  be  left  out. 

Tt  is  from  the  synthesis  of  true  proportion  and  values 
that  arise  the  aesthetic  laws(!)  which  have  allowed 
and  will  allow  of  the  creation  of  works  which  are  both 
beautiful  and  lasting.'  I  think  that  the  author  ex- 
presses himself  more  clearly  when  he  says  on  the  same 
page:  'Personally,  I  adore  good  colour.' — R.W.S. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  SALE  OF 
ENGLISH  SILVER 


QUEEN  ANNE  LOVING  CUP  MADE  BY  THOMAS  BOLTON,  DUBLIN 
1704   :   FROM  THE  WILLIAM   RANDOLPH    HEARST  COLLECTION 


A THIRD  sale  of  silver  from  the  extensive  collec- 
tions formed  by  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
will  take  place  at  Sotheby's  rooms  in  New  Bond 
Street  on  June  22nd.  The  present  assemblage  consists 
of  pieces  that  have  been  re-shipped  from  America  for 
this  occasion,  and  includes  many  items  of  singular  in- 
terest and  value.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  of  British 
origin,  or  the  work  of  famous  silversmiths  resident  in 
the  British  Isles,  but  there  are  at  least  two  of  those 
peculiarly  characteristic  examples  of  Continental 
manufacture,  fashioned  in  the  form  of  animals  and 
much  favoured  by  German  taste. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  of  important  silver- 
mounted  earthenware  vessels,  a  special  product  of  the 
Elizabethans.  A  tiger-ware  jug  of  1580,  measuring  10 
in.  high,  with  a  silver-gilt  neck-mount  and  thumb- 
piece  of  two  acorns  is  a  typical  example,  the  cover  and 
foot  being  chased  with  groups  of  fruit  in  strapwork 
cartouches  on  a  matted  ground.  Several  of  these  jugs 
are  of  mottled  German  stoneware,  with  silver-gilt 
domical  covers,  neck-bands,  feet,  decorated  similarly 
with  masks,  swags  of  fruit  and  cartouches,  all  bearing 
English  hall-marks.  Such  pieces  were  highly  esteemed 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  A  magnificent  pair  of  Eliza- 
bethan covered  wine-pots,  in  dark  salt-glaze  granu- 
lated stoneware  have  mounts  and  linings  of  silver, 
chased  in  relief  with  masks  and  fruit  motifs  on  a 
matted  ground.  These  were  made  in  London  in  1576, 
one  being  stamped  with  a  porcupine  above  the  letters 
T.A.  and  the  other  with  an  arrow  piercing  the  letter 
H.  An  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  silver  of  the  year  1589 


is  a  tall  parcel-gilt  beaker  of  cylindrical  shape,  widen- 
ing from  the  centre  outwards  to  the  inverted  lip  and 
engraved  with  foliated  scroll-work,  the  gilt  foot  fash- 
ioned as  a  double  border  of  punched  ovolos. 

The  Carolean,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and 
early  Georgian  examples  are  also  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Among  the  most  notable  of  the  Queen  Anne 
pieces  are  a  pair  of  silver  wine  coolers  made  in  London 
in  1 7 14,  by  the  Huguenot  silversmith  Louis  Mettayer. 
These  are  decorated  with  masks  on  chased  circular 
bands,  thread  and  leaf  handles,  the  strapwork  staffs  of 
the  handles  terminating  with  large  masks  under  a  leaf. 
A  set  of  three  Queen  Anne  casters  by  Joseph  Walker 
of  Dublin,  dated  1 709,  of  elegant  form  with  narrow 
octagonal  bodies  shaped  as  balusters,  domed  covers 
pierced  with  formal  leaf-shaped  openings  and  with 
vase-like  finials,  weighing  30  oz.,  will  be  keenly  com- 
peted for.  These  three  pieces  bear  an  engraved  crest. 
Matching  them  in  beauty,  and  of  the  same  date,  but 
of  London  make  is  the  cruet  of 'Warwick'  type,  which 
contains  a  pair  of  cut-glass  bottles  with  silver  mounts 
and  a  set  of  three  superb  casters  of  octagonal  shape 
with  moulded  bases  and  borders.  The  total  weight  of 
silver  without  the  glass  is  44  oz.  15  dwt.  No  one  is 
likely  to  overlook  the  chocolate  pot  with  lamp-stand 
made  by  the  Irishman  Thomas  Bolton  in  1708,  a  piece 
which  weighs  59  oz.  and  is  as  simple  as  it  is  elegant. 
The  body  is  of  plain  hexagonal  form,  tapering  up- 
wards; the  spout  is  of  the  swan-neck  type  with  a 
hinged  lip,  and  the  stand  is  upheld  upon  three  finely 
shaped  scroll  supports.  Another  arresting  object  is  a 
large  tazza  of  Charles  II  date,  its  slightly  sunken  top 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Turner,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1669.  It  has  corded  edges,  en- 
circling both  the  top  and  the  outward  spreading  foot. 
The  weight  of  this  fine  tazza  is  56  oz.  10  dwt.  and  it 
measures  1 5^  in.  across.  One  of  the  Carolean  por- 
ringers, a  very  fine  silver-gilt  example  with  cover,  de- 
corated with  formal  foliage  in  cut-card  work  is  a  Lon- 
don piece  of  1672,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  TI,  with 
two  escallops  between,  in  a  heart-shaped  shield. 
Among  the  Irish  examples  are  some  beautiful  open- 
work dish  rings.  The  two  German  silver  items  men- 
tioned above  are  highly  important  pieces,  one  being 
a  wine  jug  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  partly  gilt,  and 
formed  as  a  striding  lion,  the  upper  part  of  the  mane 
being  removable.  The  other  is  a  silver-gilt  drinking  cup 
fashioned  as  a  leaping  stag.  The  antlers  are  of  coral. 
On  the  richly  embossed  foot  is  a  Hebrew  inscription. 
This  vessel  is  of  Augsburg,  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
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THE  ROSEBERY  COLLECTION 

A LARGE  company,  including  many  Continen- 
tal dealers,  gathered  at  Christie's  on  May  4th 
and  5th  for  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery's 
French  furniture,  carpets,  objects  of  art  and  pictures, 
removed  from  his  former  London  residence  in  Berkeley 
Square.  Bidding  throughout  the  sale  was  brisk,  but  a 
few  of  the  more  important  lots  failed  to  reach  their  re- 
spective reserves  and  were  bought  in.  The  opening  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  the  furniture,  carpets  and  objects  of 
art.  Outstanding  in  this  section  were  two  Savonnerie 
carpets,  one  of  which,  woven  with  the  Arms  of  France 
flanked  by  the  White  Wings  of  Poland,  was  made  for 
Louis  XV  to  present  to  his  father-in-law,  Stanislaus  of 
Poland;  they  were  bought  in  at  £2,310  each.  A  final 
bid  of  £798  was  made  for  a  Louis  XV  toilet  table  inlaid 
in  a  marquetry  of  various  woods  with  musical  trophies, 
bouquets  and  vases  of  flowers  on  a  walnut  ground,  and 
branded  with  the  collection  stamp  J.C.  with  trelliswork 
centre  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Another  marquetry 
table,  of  the  same  period,  stamped  J.  Wolff,  was 
knocked  down  at  £178  10s.;  a  Louis  XVI  parquetry 
bonheur-du-jour,  £409  10s. ;  a  rosewood  commode,  by 
J.  Dubois,  £194  5s.;  a  parquetry  secretaire-commode, 
by  M.  G.  Cramer,  £183  15s.;  and  a  Louis  XVI  king- 
wood  upright  secretaire,  inset  with  a  Sevres  porcelain 
plaque  painted  with  floral  design,  £304  10s.  A  Vienna 


dinner  and  dessert  service  (over  200  pieces),  decorated 
with  grotesque  birds,  scroll  foliage  and  floral  festoons, 
changed  hands  at  £204  15s.;  an  eighteenth-century 
gold  snuff-box,  inlaid  with  figures  of  peasants  with 
cattle  in  landscapes,  was  a  noteworthy  example  of  the 
period  offered  ;  and  an  eighteenth-century  German 
sandalwood  tobacco-box,  the  interior  and  exterior  ap- 
plique in  mother-o'-pearl  with  figures  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  etc.,  was  also  of  interest. 

The  pictures,  mostly  portraits,  occupied  the  second 
sitting  of  the  sale,  and  the  highest  price,  £2,520,  was 
for  Reynolds's  portrait  of  Miss  Theophila  Palmer,  the 
'Offie'  of  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  original  of 
the  charming  Strawberry  Girl  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 
Other  Reynolds  portraits  included  one  of  the  Hon. 
Augustus  Keppti  afterwards  Viscount  Keppel),  which 
was  bought  in  at  £2,520;  while  one  of  his  brother, 
General  the  Hon.  William  Keppel,  found  a  buyer  at  £997 
1  os. ;  another  of  La  Conlessa  delta  Rena,  a  Florentine  who 
came  to  England  with  Lord  Pembroke  in  1 757,  and  be- 
came chere  amie  of  the  notorious  Lord  March,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Queensbury,  received  a  final  bid  of 
£525 ;  a  similar  sum  was  offered  for  a  half-length  o(Lady 
Hampden;  and  £1,785  was  paid  for  a  half-length  figure 
of  a  girl  in  red  and  white  dress,  entitled  A  Laughing 
Girl,  which  was  originally  in  the  collection  of  Viscount 
Palmerston.  At  £378  the  hammer  fell  on  a  portrait  of  a 
Lady  in  red  dress  with  while  bodice,  by  Paris  Bordone, 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


HON.  HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BERKELEY  AND  HON.  K.  R.  BERKE- 
LEY, BY  HOI'PNER  :  LORD  O'HAGAN'S  COLLECTION  :  CHRISTIE'S 

which  was  purchased  by  Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild 
from  C.  J.  Nieuwenhuys  in  1870,  and  was  then  de- 
scribed as  A  Portrait  of  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Mazzola,  II 
Parmigiano.  Amintas  revient  a  la  Vie  dans  les  Bras  de  Syl- 
vie,  by  Boucher,  received  an  offer  of  £504;  a  portrait 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  brown  dress  with  fur  collar,  by 
M.  Duplessis,  sold  for  £525;  one  of  a  Venetian  General, 
wearing  a  half-suit  of  armour,  attributed  to  Giorgione, 
£1,207  10s.  (in  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale,  1882,  this 
fetched  £530) ;  Lady  Rushout  and  Child,  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann,£84o;  a  half-length  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  dark  cloak,  white  vest  and  white  cravat,  wear- 
ing an  Order,  by  Lawrence,  £1,155;  a  bust  portrait 
of  Nell  G wynne,  in  brown  dress  with  blue  scarf,  by 
Lely,  £220  1  os.;  Prince  Bismarck,  in  military  uniform, 
by  F.  von  Lenbach,  £441;  Raeburn's  Lord  Francis 
Jefjrey,  the  Scottish  judge  and  literary  critic,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  £399; 
and  J.  L.  Tocque's  Abel  Poisson,  Marquis  de  Marigny, 
brother  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Directeur  des 
Batiments,  £273. 


OTHER  PICTURE  SALES 

AT  Sotheby's,  on  April  26th,  a  series  of  five  paint- 
L  \  ings  of  Venice,  by  Francesco  Guardi,  the  property 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  each  measuring  roughly  2 1  X 
34  in.,  contributed  £8,350  towards  the  day's  total  of 
£1 1,251.  The  chief  picture  of  this  series,  A  View  of  the 
Square  of  St.  Mark,  looking  towards  the  Church,  the  Cam- 
panile and  the  Doge's  Palace,  realized  £2,900;  The  Grand 
Canal,  with  the  Rialto  Bridge,  signed  with  initials,  £2, 1 00 ; 
The  Bacino  di  San  Marco,  with  St.  Giorgio,  the  Giudecca  and 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute  in  the  distance,  £1 ,550;  The  Punta 
della  Salute,  with  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  £1,300;  and 
another  of  The  Square  of  St.  Mark,  £500.  From  Mr. 
Caldwell  also  came  a  J.  van  Goyen  panel  of  a  coast 
scene,  with  sailing  boats  manoeuvring  in  a  slight  breeze, 
signed  and  dated  1 638,  which  made  £360 ;  another  of  a 
river  scene,  with  figures  and  horses  being  ferried  across, 
1647,  by  the  same  artist,  £290.  In  the  same  rooms,  on 
April  20th,  the  well-known  collection  of  old  English 
glass  pictures,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Wink- 
worth,  many  of  which  were  used  to  illustrate  an  article 
on  old  glass  pictures,  by  Egan  Mew,  in  The  Connois- 
seur of  June  1 93 1.  The  166  lots  offered  brought  a  total 
of  £1,483  1  os.  Prices  ranged  from  £  1  to  £88— the  latter 
sum  being  given  for  a  set  of  four  representing  Morning, 
Noon,  Evening  and  Night,  by  Richard  Houston,  after 
Philip  Mercier. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

UP  to  the  time  of  writing  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Sotheby  sales  was  that  held  on  April  21st.  It  was 
made  up  from  various  properties,  and  included  a  Louis 
XV  lacquer  cabinet,  signed  B.V.R.B.,  44  in.  wide,  52 
in.  high,  which  changed  hands  at  £1,000.  The  doors 
and  sides  of  this  piece  are  superbly  lacquered  with  an 
Oriental  scene,  showing  figures  in  a  mountainous  land- 
scape intersected  by  a  flowing  river  in  gold  and  silver 
on  a  black  ground;  while  the  mouldings  are  enriched 
with  very  finely  chased  gilt-bronze  mounts  of  gad- 
rooning,  acanthus,  etc.,  and  the  doors  are  veneered  on 
the  inside  with  tulipwood.  Other  Louis  XV  pieces  in- 
cluded a  writing  table,  fitted  with  three  drawers,  the 
moulded  legs  decorated  with  female  busts  at  the  angles 
and  terminating  in  gilt-metal  sabots,  which  fetched 
£345;  a  marquetry  gueridon,  raised  on  delicately 
modelled  cabriole  legs  united  by  a  platform,  £100; 
and  a  parquetry  kidney-shaped  writing  table,  stamped 
with  an  inventory  number  2028,  a  monogram  crowned 
in  an  oval,  and  the  initials  E.B.  and  EL.B.,  £245.  A 
Louis  XVI  secretaire,  veneered  with  tulipwood  and 
banded  in  different  woods,  stamped  with  the  initials 
R.V.L.C,  the  mark  of  Roger  van  der  Cruse,  who  be- 
came master  in  1 755  and  made  furniture  for  Versailles, 
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£300;  a  mahogany  writing  table,  of  the 
same  period,  on  moulded  legs  with 
simple  mounts  at  the  angles  and  finish- 
ing in  gilt-bronze  sabots,  £105. 

On  April  19th,  the  same  auctioneers 
concluded  a  sale  of  the  collection  of 
Chinese  porcelain  and  jade  carvings, 
the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  O. 
Hughes,  for  a  total  of  £1,793.  Tne  toP 
price,  £115,  was  given  for  a  pair  of 
attractive  translucent  jade  vases  with 
emerald  tints,  in  the  form  of  horns  or 
cornucopiae,  carved  in  high  relief  with 
flowering  gourd  plants  and  vines ;  a  pair 
of  pale  green  jade  Temple  vases,  with 
elaborately  carved  phoenix  head  and 
ring  handles,  supported  on  three  mask 
and  paw  feet  and  surmounted  by  hex- 
agonal carved  tops  with  pagoda  cano- 
pies, hung  with  bells,  fetched  £  1 00,  and  a 
similar  sum  was  bid  for  a  pair  of  finely 
carved  cylindrical  bridal  caskets  and 
covers  in  emerald  and  translucent  green 
jade.  A  total  of  £1,310  was  recorded 
on  May  4th  for  the  collection  of  Con- 
tinental glass,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Viktor  Schick,  of 
Prague.  The  chief  piece,  a  Netherlands  drinking  glass, 
designed  by  David  Wolff  in  1795,  sold  for  £120.  The 


JOHN  TOWNELEY  (1697-1782),  SOX  OF  CHARLES  TOWNELEY,  BY 
J.  B.  PERRONEAU  :  LORD  O'HAGAN'S  COLLECTION  :  CHRISTIE'S 


A  GROUP  OF  CONNOISSEURS  :  CHARLES  TOWNELEY,  DR.  VERDUN,  DR.  WM.  OLIVER 
CH.  PRICE,  RD.  HOLT,  CAPT.  WYNN  :  BY  ZOFFANY   (LORD  O'HAGAN),  CHRISTIE'S 


bowl  is  stippled  with  a  seated  figure  of  a  Dutchman, 
portrayed  as  a  Batavian  (one  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Holland),  clasping  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman  who 
holds  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  while  between  them  is  a 
staff  on  which  is  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  and  below  is  the  in- 
scription, reading  The  just  Tear  of  Batavian  Liberty.  On 
May  5th,  £100  was  bid  for  an  eighteenth-century 
Coromandel  lacquer  screen,  in  five  folds,  incised  and 
coloured  with  a  landscape;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  mazarin 
blue  vases,  of  the  gold  anchor  period,  decorated  with 
exotic  birds  and  Teniers  subjects,  made  £72;  and  a 
pair  of  enamel  tea-caddies,  painted  with  pastoral 
scenes,  views  and  classic  ruins,  £68. 

On  April  27th,  Christie's  concluded  a  two-day  sale  of 
a  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  and  objects  of  art, 
catalogued  as  'the  property  of  a  gentleman  formerly 
resident  abroad,'  for  a  total  of  £3,254.  The  K'ang  Hsi 
pieces  included  a  figure  of  a  horse,  enamelled  on  the 
biscuit  in  black,  the  trappings  and  harness  green  and 
yellow,  which  brought  £168;  another,  enamelled  on 
the  biscuit  in  yellow,  the  mane  and  tail  white,  and 
aubergine  hoofs,  £210;  a  group  of  Lao-tse,  the  found- 
er of  the  Taoist  Sect,  riding  a  buffalo,  £126;  and  a 
model  of  a  house-boat,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  in 
green,  yellow  and  aubergine,  £183  15s. 

At  Dowell's  (Edinburgh),  on  April  28th,  a  set  of 
eight  Chippendale  mahogany  riband-back  chairs,  the 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  scroll  feet,  sold  for  £588 ;  a 
Dewsbury  Derby  part  dinner  service  of  102  pieces, 
with  flowering  trees  in  red  and  green,  £30;  and  a  pair 
of  William  and  Mary  walnut  candle-stands,  £29  8s. 
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SILVER  AND  GOLD 

IN  a  sale  at  Christie's  on  April  19th,  twelve  George  II 
gold  tea-spoons  and  a  pair  of  sugar-nippers,  by  John 
Wirgman,  circa  1 745,  weighing  6  oz.  12  dwt.,  sold  'all  at' 
for  £1  25 ;  and  £70  was  paid  for  a  set  of  eight  and  a  pair 
of  sugar-nippers  (10  oz.  5  dwt.),  by  T.  and  W.  Chawner, 
circa  1 765.  The  more  notable  pieces  of  silver  included  a 
plain  bullet-shaped  tea-pot,  on  circular  moulded  foot 
and  with  straight  facet  spout,  by  Christopher  Gerrard, 
1720  (12  oz.  5  dwt.),  which  fetched  150s.  per  oz. ;  a  two- 
handled  porringer,  chased  and  engraved  with  figures 
and  birds  in  the  Chinese  taste,  maker's  mark  E.G.  be- 
tween mullets  (13  oz.  8  dwt.),  135s. ;  a  square  waiter,  on 
four  feet,  by  Paul  De  Lamerie,  1724  (11  oz.  16  dwt.), 
145s.  On  May  3rd,  a  plain  table-bell,  with  baluster 
handle,  by  P.  A.  and  W.  Bateman,  1803  (4  oz.  8  dwt.), 
realized  105s.  per  oz. ;  a  plain  cream-pitcher,  on  circu- 
lar foot,  with  S-shaped  handle,  1740  (2  oz.  7  dwt.), 
1 20s. ;  a  plain  tumbler-cup,  engraved  with  a  cypher,  by 
Humphrey  Payne,  1727  (2  oz.  17  dwt.),  105s.;  a  pair  of 
oval  trencher  salt-cellars,  by  Francis  Batty,  Junr.,  New- 
castle, 1  712  (2  oz.  18  dwt.),  190s.;  a  cup,  on  circular 
foot  and  knopped  spool-shaped  stem,  by  John  Dowth- 
waite,  Newcastle,  circa  1670  (3  oz.  17  dwt.),  165s.;  and 
a  small  beaker,  on  moulded  foot,  1695,  maker's  mark 
T.K.fish  above,  trefoil  below  (2  oz.  12  dwt.),  125s.  'All  at' 
prices  included  £140  for  a  circular  seal-box,  engraved 
with  the  Arms  of  George  III,  1 764,  maker's  mark  G.H., 
perhaps  for  George  Hindmarsh  (20  oz.),  and  containing 
the  Great  Seal  of  George  III  attached  to  a  Commission 
to  Stanier  Porten,  appointing  him  Secretary  to  Lord 
Rochford  as  Ambassador  to  France,  1766;  and  £70 
was  given  for  a  waterman's  badge  of  the  East  India 
Company,  repousse  and  chased  with  the  arms  of  the 
Company,  1 763,  maker's  mark  B.G.,  probably  for  Ben- 
jamin Gignac  (14  oz.  13  dwt.).  On  May  8th,  a  circular 
fruit-dish,  with  scalloped  and  ribbed  sides,  by  David 
Willaume,  1725  (8  oz.  12  dwt.),  was  knocked  down  at 
1 70s.  per  oz. ;  and  an  oval  box,  by  the  same  maker,  1 706 
(15  oz.  12  dwt.),  105s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  April  18th,  a  sixth-seventh-century 
Germanic  gold  ring,  with  circular  bezel  boarded  with 
beads  and  decorated  with  three  'ribbon  style'  animal 
motifs,  the  shoulders  with  trefoil  globular  ornament 
in  high  relief  and  the  shank  inscribed  with  a  North 
German  sentence,  perhaps  symbolizing  Good  Luck, 
changed  hands  at  £295. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sales  held  at 
Sotheby's  during  the  period  under  review  was  that 
of  the  second  portion  of  a  collection  of  books,  all  English 
literature,  1641-1785,  forming  part  of  the  renowned 


library  of  the  late  Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth.  This 
brought  a  total  of  £3,738 — to  this  sum  must  be  added 
the  £3,509  obtained  for  the  first  portion  sold  in  these 
rooms  in  March  (see  p.  298  of  May  Connoisseur).  The 
chief  work  in  the  present  catalogue,  which  comprised 
the  letters  L  to  Z,  was  a  fine  impression  of  the  first  edition 
of  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  2  vols.,  1726,  bound  in  con- 
temporary calf  and  having  the  portrait  in  the  first  state, 
before  the  lettering  round  the  oval.  This  went  to  an 
American  bookseller  for  £650 — it  had  cost  Sir  Leices- 
ter Harmsworth  £1,800  in  the  boom  period  of  1929.  In 
the  same  year  he  paid  £700  for  a  copy  of  Christopher 
Smart's  A  Song  to  David,  1763,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  author's  great-great-granddaughter.  It  now  sold 
for  £160.  A  copy  of  the  Third  Folio  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 1664,  and  one  of  the  Fourth,  1685,  realized  £135 
and  £165  respectively;  and  the  rare  Dublin  edition  of 
1780,  now  generally  accepted  as  the  first  edition,  of 
Sheridan's  comedy  The  School  for  Scandal,  as  it  is  per- 
formed at  the  Theatres- Royal  in  London  and  Dublin,  made 
£215.  In  a  three-day  sale,  concluded  on  April  5th,  an 
Italian  manuscript  atlas  on  vellum  (26  leaves) ,  by  Bap- 
tista  Agnese,  Venice,  1559,  fetched  £200;  Jean  Louis 
Prevost's  Collection  des  Fleurs  et  des  Fruits,  48  coloured 
plates,  Paris,  1805,  £186;  Pierre  Joseph  Redoute,  Les 
Liliacees,  8  vols,  in  4,  Paris,  1807,  £100.  On  May  2nd, 
the  same  auctioneers  concluded  a  two-day  sale  of  a 
library  of  French  and  other  literature,  catalogued  as 
the  'property  of  a  gentleman  living  in  France,'  for  a 
total  of  £2,350 — the  top  price,  £90,  was  given  for  a  set 
of  Voltaire's  Works,  74  vols.,  Kehl  1 785-1 789— Paris, 
1 801-1808;  and  £74  was  paid  for  two  volumes  con- 
taining Portraits  des  Grands  Homines,  Femmes  Illustres  et 
Sujets  Memorables  de  France,  printed  in  colours,  Paris, 
1 786-1 792.  At  Hodgson's,  on  April  28th,  £73  was  bid 
for  a  series  of  thirty  letters,  all  written  to  Richard 
Bentley  by  Hans  Andersen,  containing  many  references 
to  his  writings,  including  'a  new  volume  of  Fairy  Tales,'' 
and  to  contemporary  authors,  'my  thanks  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  for  that  world  which  the  great  poet  opened  to 
me.  .  .  .'  A  quarto  letter  from  Herman  Melville,  New 
York,  June  27th,  1849,  to  Bentley,  sold  for  £92.  This 
letter  refers  mainly  to  Melville's  masterpiece  The 
Whale,  afterwards  renamed  Moby  Dick :  'The  book  is  a 
romance  of  adventure,  founded  upon  certain  wild 
legends  in  the  Southern  Sperm  Whale  Fisheries,  and 
illustrated  by  the  author's  own  personal  experience,  of 
two  years  and  more,  as  a  harpooner.  ...  I  do  not 
know  that  the  subject  treated  of  has  ever  been  worked 
up  by  a  romancer.  .  .  .'  Three  other  letters  to  Bentley 
from  the  same  writer,  referring  to  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation in  England  of  his  novel  Mardi,  and  replying 
to  Bentley's  complaints  as  to  the  losses  incurred  in  the 
printing  of  his  novels,  expressing  hopes  of  ultimate 
profits,  made  a  total  of  £132.  In  the  book-world  the 
interest  in  rare  items  is  always  maintained. 
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A  NEW  YORK  SALE 

SOME  good  prices  were  realized  at  a 
sale  of"  old  masters,  from  various  sources, 
at  the  American  Art  Association-Anderson 
Galleries,  New  York,  on  April  20th.  The  chief 
lot,  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Hans  Mem- 
ling,  fetched  $83,000;  a  small  panel  known 
as  The  Madonna  of  the  Pinks,  by  Raphael, 
$60,000;  St.  Joseph  and  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Gianpietrino,  $6,200;  and  an  Ecce  Homo,  by 
Murillo,  $5,000. 


THE  PISA  COLLECTION 

TN  Italian  art  circles  it  is  believed  that 
-I-  the  Societa  Leonardo  will  announce  the 
sale  of  the  second  part  of  the  Pisa  Collec- 
tion as  fixed  to  take  place  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  September.  Pictures,  sculptures 
in  wood,  furniture,  ceramics  and  fabrics 
will  be  included. 


I.AMM  AI'i:  XI-.Ak  HAARI.I'  M  A  SANDY  ROAD  FLANKED  BY  TREES,  WITH 
HORSEMEN  AND  OTHER  FIGURES  :  BY  SALOMON  VAN  RUISDAEL  :  CHRISTIE'S 

this  admirable  example,  the  more  so  as  his  representa- 
tion in  the  National  collection  has  hitherto  been  in- 
significant.   (Picture  illustrated  on  page  351.) 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  SOCIAL  TABLE 

[Continued  from  page  351] 

the  precious  bottles  were  safe  and  could  not  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inadvertence  be  'swept  overboard.'  Captain 
Foot,  of  High  Street,  Oxford,  who  is  the  present  owner 
of  this  table,  tells  the  interesting  circumstances  of  his 
acquisition.  Being  composed  of  three  detachable  mem- 
bers, in  course  of  time  they  had  become  separated.  The 
kidney-shaped  table  was  first  discovered,  and  after  a 
while  the  metal  drum,  which  was  found  to  fit  exactly. 
Knowing  that  its  revolving  tripod  stand  was  in  all 
probability  somewhere  about,  a  little  further  search 
brought  it  to  light.  It  was  in  use  as  a  tea-table  and  not  at 
first  available  for  purchase.  But  the  owner's  wife  hap- 
pening to  trip  over  one  of  its  projecting  legs,  a  sale  en- 
sued, and  so  Captain  Foot  was  enabled  to  reassemble 
the  parts  and  restore  to  completeness  a  valuable  and 
exceedingly  rare  specimen  of  old  English  furniture. 


A  ZOFFANY  FOR  THE  NATION 

LATELY  in  Lord  Lee's  collection  at  White  Lodge, 
j  the  portrait  by  Johann  Zoffany  of  Mrs.  Oswald  of 
Auchincruire  has  been  acquired  by  the  National  Gal- 
lery, largely  through  a  generous  contribution  from  an 
anonymous  giver.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  figured 
among  the  Zoffany  works  at  the  Exhibition  of  British 
Art  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1934.  Life-size  portraits 
by  Zoffany  are  rare,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  possess 


THE  BRITISH  PA  VILION  A  T 
NEW  YORK'S  WORLD  FAIR 

[Continued  from  page  344] 

words  throughout  the  world,  such  as  Derby- 
Day,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  Highland  games  at  Braemar, 
with  Cathedrals  and  Castles.  The  Maritime 
Hall  depicts  the  development  of  our  naviga- 
tion and  maritime  discovery,  and  our  sub- 
marine cable  communications.  A  gallery  en- 
circling the  attractions  of  Britain  Hall  is  de- 
voted to  our  industrial  products,  woollen 
goods,  fine  linens,  china  and  leather.  Con- 
tinuing, the  Hall  of  Metals  illustrates  the  pro- 
gress of  metallurgy  and  its  developments. 
Other  sections  deal  with  sports  and  games, 
architecture  and  gardens.  Representations  of 
the  Dominions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  British  Colonial  Empire  are  included, 
and  in  Magna  Carta  Hall,  where  the  Lincoln 
copy  of  that  famous  document  is  hung,  may 
be  read  the  pedigree  of  George  Washington, 
showing  his  descent,  not  only  from  King 
John  himself,  but  from  nine  of  the  twenty-five 
Barons  who  were  sureties  for  its  due  execution. 
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THE  LORD  BALDWIN  FUND  FOR  REFUGEES 

SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S,  MAY  24th  AND  MAY  25th 


THE  BRADDYL  FAMILY  :  PAINTED  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.,  17S9 


OF  the  large  number  of  art  treasures  generously  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Baldwin  Fund  for  depatriated 
sufferers  in  this  country,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
is  the  magnificent  portrait  of  The  Braddyl  Family, 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1789.  It  is  the  gift 
of  the  Rt.  Honourable  Lord  Rothschild.  Mrs.  Braddyl, 
seated,  is  in  white  muslin  with  a  black  lace  cape,  her 
husband  wears  a  red  coat  and  their  son  a  buff  ridinai 


suit  with  blue  coat.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  92  inches 
by  57.  The  sale  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson  and  Woods  at  King  Street,  without  remuner- 
ation, and  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  paid 
over  to  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Reginald  Davis  ( Old  English  and  Continental  Silver) 
has  removed  to  10,  Queen  Street,  Curzon  Street,  May/air,  IV. 
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